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THE TEMPLE OF ARES AT ATHENS 
A REVIEW OF THE EVIDENCE 


(Piates A, 1-7) 


T is the intention of this article to present the significant material remains now 
known of the temple of Ares in the Athenian Agora and to point such conclusions | 

as present themselves." The previous publication by William B. Dinsmoor contains 
all that need be said on the question of identification of the foundations.” Because the 
building had been transplanted to the Agora in the first century B.c. and then 
thoroughly destroyed by the Herulians and later vandals, the site itself has little to 
offer now in the way of information. The evidence for the reconstruction is largely 
supplied by a few blocks and many fragments which have been found scattered over 
the entire area of the ancient Agora and even as far afield as the Theater of Dionysos 
and the modern Nike Street. It was therefore inevitable that additions and corrections 
to the first interpretations would be made as more material was uncovered or identified. 
Indeed, the number of fragments now known is more than three times the number 
known to Dinsmoor.* As long as any part of the Agora area remained to be excavated, 


1] wish to express my appreciation to Homer A. Thompson for the opportunity to study 
this material, and to John L. Caskey for permission to begin the work as a project in fulfillment 
of the requirements of membership in the American School of Classical Studies. The Fulbright 
Program, by extending my junior fellowship a second year specifically for this project, enabled 
me to make a thorough study of the material at first hand in the years 1951 to 1953. On many 
occasions, Mr. Gorham P. Stevens and Mr. John Threpsiades expressed their friendly interest 
through helpful suggestions. I do not believe that there is anyone on the staff of the American 
Lxcavations in the Athenian Agora who did not assist me in some way in this work, but my 
especial thanks are due to Alison Frantz and Lucy Talcott who took much of the onus of 
arranging the mass of newly catalogued material. The photographs are the work of Alison Frantz 
with the exception of Plate 7, e, which was taken for me by Linda Witherill. The drawings are 
made from my measurements with the exception of Plate A, which is based almost entirely on 
measurements and preliminary drawings made by John Travlos and Figures 11, 13, 16, 18, 19, 
which were drawn by M. R. Jones from his own measurements. Throughout the course of the 
project, Mr. Travlos supplied instruction and encouragement; without his continued interest, 
these results would scarcely have been forthcoming. 

2 Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 1-52 (hereafter Dinsmoor). I would like to acknowledge the great 
assistance afforded me by this scholarly article not only as a source of information but as a pattern 
of method. For references to the temple in ancient authors, see further the section on Ares in 
R. E. Wycherley, The Athenian Agora, III, Literary and Epigraphical Testimonia, Princeton, 1957. 

® The catalogue numbers of pieces assigned to the temple of Ares at the time this study was 
rhade in 1953 ran through A 2393 and I 5183. By 1957, additional fragments assigned to the 
temple ran up to A 2643. Numbers with the prefix A (Architecture) or I (Inscription) are from 
the Agora Excavations catalogue; those with the prefix EM are from the Epigraphical Museum 


at Athens. 
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it seemed wise to postpone the restudy of the subject. However, now that the exca- 
vations have been carried down everywhere at least to levels preceding the destruction 
of the temple, there is little likelihood that much significant new evidence will be 
found.* It is possible, if not probable, that blocks and fragments will continue to be 
identified from locations well outside the present American excavations, but it seems 
unwise to wait upon such eventualities when we are already able to present what 
must surely be the main mass of the material that we may ever expect to recover. 

The new fragments and blocks have been assigned to the temple of Ares on a 
basis of comparison with those pieces found in the immediate vicinity of the founda- 
tions. Aside from the style and scale, the resemblance is found in the material, a 
highly crystalline marble of the Pentelic type, often strongly veined with gray-green 
chlorite; this mineral is especially obvious on fractured surfaces as the veins form 
natural lines of cleavage. Workmanship and finish are important criteria, when the 
piece is well enough preserved to study them. Finally, the mason’s letters when they 
occur are so characteristic that they have often served as the final determining factor.’ 


Tue TEMPLE FOUNDATIONS ° 


Little more can or need be added to the account of the temple foundations given in 
the earlier report.’ The reader may be reminded, however, that the foundation plat- 
form was set down into bedrock and that it consisted of five courses of large, re-used 
poros blocks resting on a packing of broken stone about one foot thick (Pl. 2, a). 
Some of this packing had been examined in the original exploration of the building 
in the hope that it might yield evidence for the date of the transplanting of the temple. 
At that time nothing later than the fourth century B.c. was found in the packing. In 
1951 a little more of the packing was taken up and from it was recovered a terracotta 
bowl of a type familiar from other deposits in the Agora and datable, through com- 
parison with them, to the latter part of the first century B.c. or to the early first 
century after Christ (Pl. 2,d).° This is in keeping with the Augustan date indicated 
for the rebuilding of the temple by the mason’s marks on its marble blocks. 

The further exploration of the foundation pit also brought to light beneath 


*It is, of course, recognized that part of the ancient Agora lies under the Athens-Piraeus 
railway and the houses just beyond; the possibility of any excavation in this region is too remote 
to be worthy of consideration, in spite of the fact that the foundations of the temple lie not far 
from the railway. 

° See below, p. 47 for the discussion of these letters. 

° The sections concerning the foundations, altar and terrace have been contributed by H. A. 
Thompson, who supervised their excavation and conservation. 

* Dinsmoor, pp. 5-8. 

*P 21280. From under the north edge of the temple foundation. H. 0.121 m.; diam. 0.31 m. 
Fragmentary but with profile complete. Black glaze, much worn. 
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the north edge of the temple a Mycenean chamber tomb (LH II-III), one grave of 
the Protogeometric period and traces of a second.® 

In order to preserve the surviving remains of the temple foundations and to 
facilitate the proper maintenance of the area, the place of the temple platform has 
been outlined with ancient blocks, filled in with broken stone and surfaced with 
crushed rock (Pl. 1). On the platform thus restored have been laid out the marble 
blocks from the superstructure of the building.” 


TEMPLE TERRACES AND ALTAR 


Subsequent exploration to the east of the temple has led to the complete clearance 
of the foundations of an altar which was barely suspected at the time of the original 
study, and also to the discovery of terraces.” 

The temple was bordered by broad low terraces to north and east (Pls. A, 1). 
No trace of terrace or enclosure wall has been found to south or west where, in any 
case, the higher levels would have rendered a terrace unnecessary. The width of the 
north terrace was 7.50 m. at the east end of the temple, 6.75 m. at the west end; the 
east terrace measured 8.25 m. in width. The middle part of the east terrace, over 
the width of the temple, was paved with Hymettian marble; this pdving was certainly 
carried eastward across the north end of the altar and possibly also across its south 
end. Elsewhere the terraces were presumably surfaced with clay. 

The best preserved part of the terrace walls is at the northeast corner of the 
sanctuary. Here the wall is built of large, re-used blocks of hard gray poros similar to 
many in the foundations of the temple proper. Two courses, each 0.48 m. high, remain 
in place at this point; a third course would have been required to bring the terrace floor 
to the appropriate level. In the line of the north terrace wall farther to the west 
nothing has survived except a few remnants of a packing of field stones employed 
where the ground proved soft; the westernmost traces fall just short of the Great 
Drain. Of the eastward projection of the east terrace there remain a couple of frag- 
ments of marble from the packing for its pavement and an impression in the earth for 
a bounding wall along its north edge. 

The paving between the temple front and the altar is now attested only by a 
number of miscellaneous ancient blocks set down in the earth filling as bedding for 
marble slabs; working chips of Hymettian marble indicate the material of the paving. 


® Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 93 f., 107; XXIV, 1955, pp. 187-219. 

10 No mortar has been used in this restoration, any part of which can readily be dismantled 
if necessary. The photograph, Plate 1, was taken July 2, 1953; detailed photographs of the 
foundations as originally exposed are available in the Agora files. 

11 For earlier references to the altar cf. Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 7; XX, 1951, pp. 56-58; XXI, 
1952, pp. 94f.; C. G. Yavis, Greek Altars, Saint Louis, 1949, p. 192. 
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The levels imply a gentle downward slope from south to north, enough to ensure the 
escape of rain water. At the middle of the east front of the temple are remains of 
more massive underpinning, clearly for supplementary steps leading up into the temple. 
One surviving block, of re-used’ poros, and a pillaged foundation trench show that 
the overall dimensions of the stair were 1.30 x 4.70 m. 

There can be little doubt that the level of the paving dropped between the line 
of the east terrace wall and the altar. So much is indicated by the fact that the top 
of the ancient earth filling and the underpinning for paving slabs lie 0.30 to 0.40 m. 
lower along the west front of the altar than immediately in front of the temple. In 
the section (Pl. A) this difference is made good by a couple of steps. The pavement 
across the north end of the altar sloped down eastward, but the gravelled area to the 
east of the altar rose again gently toward the Panathenaic way. The low level of 
the altar, which appears so unsatisfactory in the section, is possibly to be explained 
on the hypothesis that the altar was re-erected before the new level of the temple was 
finally established. 

The drain which issued from the orchestra of the Odeion ran northward between 
the temple and the altar.” Over the length of the altar the course of the drain was 
shifted westward some 1.50 meters and was thus brought into the line of the east 
terrace wall of the temple. Both to north and south of the altar the drain consisted 
of a rectangular terracotta channel.** Beneath the marble paving between altar and 
temple it was of more substantial construction. Its side walls were here made of 
poros blocks, bedded in places on a layer of curved tiles of the type used in vaulting; 
impressions of heavy stone cover slabs remain in the earth along the drain. The 
channel measured inside ca. 0.45 m. wide and ca. 0.80 m. high, large enough, that is, 
to permit the passage of a man for clearing or repairing. 

The bend in the course of the Odeion drain clearly implies the previous existence 
of the altar. It has been argued in earlier studies, however, that the laying out of 
the Odeion preceded the transplanting of the temple of Ares.** We may suppose, 
therefore, that the line of the drain was originally straight but that it was adjusted 
at the time when the altar was transplanted.” 

The altar lies at an interval of ca. 10m. from the temple. The axes of the two 
structures almost exactly coincide. Of the altar foundations there remain in place 
two courses and an isolated block of a third course. Great damage has been done 


12 Hesperia, XIX, 1950, p. 78. 

** Immediately south of the altar the drain channel has been pillaged. To the north some of the 
terracotta pipes remain in place; they were covered by a miscellaneous assortment of tiles and 
marbles, among them several fragments of an archaic marble sima; Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 97. 

4 Hesperia, XIX, 1950, p. 97. 

** It is worth noting that curved vaulting tiles identical with those used as bedding for the 
sidewalls of the drain were similarly employed beneath the north terrace wall of the temple. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that the terrace wall is contemporary with the stone-built part of the drain. 
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by the intrusion of two storage pits of the Byzantine period and a well of Turkish 
date. The material, as far as preserved, consists of large, re-used blocks of soft creamy 
poros, similar to many in the foundations of the temple proper. One of these blocks, 
in the east side of the altar, exhibits on its outer face 16 shallow vertical flutings within 
a deeply drafted border (PI. 2,e). The two lowest courses were entirely below ground 
level. The third course, no doubt the euthynteria, retreated ca. 0.30 m. from the edge 
of the second; the position of its east face was fixed by a scratched line, elsewhere it 
is given by the dressing of the bed. This course, although of poros in the core, was 
presumably of marble toward the outside. 


Fig. 1. Altar Orthostate A 1652. 


The overall dimensions of the altar as measured on the euthynteria were ca. 
5.62 x 8.30 m. It will be observed on the plan that its foundation is in two parts: an 
eastern portion 3.80 m. wide intended no doubt for the podium of the altar and a 
western part, 2.12 m. wide and 7.00 m. long, for stairs. The width of the western 
part implies a considerable number of steps, and this in turn means that the podium of 
the altar rose high. Six steps comparable in tread and riser with those on the great 
marble altar to the east of the Metroon * would bring the top of the podium to the 
same level as the stylobate of the temple; this relationship may, indeed, have been 
intended and is a possible alternative explanation for the low setting of the altar. 

A battered orthostate of Pentelic marble (A 1652) which was found above the 
southeast corner of the foundation may derive from the altar proper (Fig. 1, Pl. 2, c). 
Top, bottom and both ends are broken away; only the smooth dressed front and the 


16 Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 140-148. Steps about 0.30 m. high and 0.32 m. wide. 
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rough back are original. The present dimensions, 0.378 x 0.986 x 1.79 m., indicate 
that in its original form the block was large. A projection of 0.005 m. at the bottom 
of the dressed face apparently marks the top of the concave curve of a base cyma 
reversa moulding. At a distance of 0.375 m. from this fascia on the plane surface 
there is a lightly incised straight line of uncertain purpose.”” 

Among the miscellaneous pieces of stone and marble used as underpinning for 
the pavement between altar and temple are fragments from at least four orthostates 
of Hymettian marble carved each with a round shield in relief. The best preserved 
piece (I 6634) is illustrated in Figure 2 and Plate 2, b. The simple cornice is inscribed 
in shallow lettering 0.04m. high: JOHNA[.* On none of the other fragments is 
the cornice preserved. It will be observed that the slab is much thicker below than 
above. The underside is well dressed as a resting surface, the edges as joint surfaces; 
the top is finished so rough that it is unlikely to have carried any additional member. 
The front face of the slab is finished all over with the toothed chisel; the back face is 
rough picked; in the lower right corner a deficiency in the stone was made good by 
means of an inset patch. 

Since there is nothing to suggest that the shield slabs were set between posts or 
columns, and since the inscription appears to have run continuously, we may suppose 
that the slabs were set edge to edge so as to form a parapet. On the surviving pieces, 
to be sure, there is no trace of clamp or dowel, but the greater thickness at the bottom 
would have assured a fair degree of stability. The circumstances of finding make it 
likely that the slabs were somehow associated with the altar on its earlier site and a 
row of shields would, of course, have been an appropriate theme in a sanctuary of Ares. 

Mention may be made of several monuments that stood in the environs of the 
altar, although not all of them were directly associated with the cult. 

In the open angle at the southwest corner of the altar are six blocks from the 
lowest course of a base which overrides, and so must postdate, the foundations of 
the altar (Pls. A, 1). All the surviving blocks are re-used and, apart from one of 
conglomerate, all are of hard gray poros. The bedding for the second course, now 
missing, measures 2.35 x 2.65 m. Nothing of the superstructure has been found. 


*7 On and around the altar were found several fragments of sculpture carved in high relief in 
Pentelic marble; four female torsoes and several heads both male and female (Hesperia, XXI, 
1952, pp. 94f., pl. 22). The standing height of the figures may be calculated as between 0.85 and 
0.90 m. The style of the sculpture points to a date close to that of the temple and its first-rate 
quality strengthens the likelihood of the association. Since the scale of the figures seems great 
for either metopes or inner frieze and since the weathered condition of the surface argues against 
an attribution to the pedestal of the cult statue, the altar has been suggested as the source of 
the reliefs. This connection must be regarded as very problematic, however, and the matter requires 
further intensive study. 

18 One is tempted to restore [’A]@yva[to.]. There is no trace of a central dot in the first 
preserved letter, but in view of the sketchy nature of the lettering the dot may have been omitted 
through carelessness. 
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To the southeast of the southeast corner of the altar are three poros blocks from 
the lowest course of another large monument (Pls. A, 1). An impression in the earth 
to the west marks the place of other, now missing, blocks. The overall dimensions 


0.995 


Fic. 2. Shield Block I 6634. 


may be calculated as ca. 2.10 x 2.40m. Again, the superstructure has completely 
vanished. 

North of the altar, and close to the stone water channel that bordered the Pana- 
thenaic Way, is a small altar of Hymettian marble re-used as a hitching block * 
(Pl. A). In its second use the altar was turned upside down, bedded to its full depth 


19 Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 96 f. The block measures 0.56 x 0.78 m. and 0.49 m. deep. Around 
its original lower edge is a cyma reversa base moulding. The profile of the moulding and the quality 
of the workmanship would suggest a date in the fourth century B.c. for the making of the altar. 
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in the earth and fitted with a massive iron ring in its top. Such arrangements are 
known elsewhere for the fastening of sacrificial animals so that it is tempting to 
connect this one with the Altar of Ares. The association is made unlikely, however, 
by several considerations. The block lies outside the clearly defined limits of the 
sanctuary and agrees in orientation with the water channel rather than with the altar. 
Its top lies low, moreover, and was probably buried beneath the rising road metal 
before the transplanting of the Altar of Ares. If, therefore, the hitching block served 
an altar it must have been one other than that of Ares. 

Finally, for the sake of completeness, reference should be made to a still earlier 
monument that rose outside the northeast corner of the temple terrace (Pls. A, 1). 
The stepped foundation of this monument was built of hard gray poros and measured 
ca. 2.40 m. square. Parts of the two lowest steps remain at the northwest corner.” 
Along the north side of the original foundation are poros bedding blocks for two later 
monuments which were set close against the first; one of them was secured to the 
lowest step of the original by means of a clamp. The material, workmanship and 
low level of the original structure would indicate for it a date in the fifth century B.c. 
Its purpose is obscure, unless, indeed, as previously suggested,” it carried one of the 
herms known to have stood in the northern part of the square. However that may be, 
there can be no question of the importance of the monument inasmuch as its presence 
clearly dictated a bend in the Panathenaic Way at this point and in the bordering water 
channel; this in turn was one of the factors that determined the placing of the temple 
and the altar. 

A whole grove of monmuent bases has been brought to light by the more recent 
exploration to the south, west and north of the temple.” These appear to have had 
no relation to the temple except insofar as they attest the prominence of the northwest 
corner of the square, a consideration which may have contributed to the choice of this 
area as the new site for the temple.” 


20 The bottom step is 0.44 m. high, 0.18 m. wide, the second 0.30 m. high and 0.32 m. wide. On 
top of the second step are the weathered traces of a third. A sinking (0.17 x 0.18 m.) in the top 
of the second step at the northwest corner of the third step is now filled with a packing of poros 
as though some small monument had once stood here but had later been removed. Compare the 
stump of a marble post, probably a herm, in the similar base farther to the east, Hesperia, XXI, 
1952, p. 102. 

1 Ibid., p. 96. 

2 Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 42-47. 

8 One more monument base, published in the previous discussion of the foundations (Dinsmoor, 
p. 7), may be specially recalled to the reader. It overlies the temple foundations at their southeast 
corner, and apparently was set immediately against the south face of the temple euthynteria; the 
upper course of the foundation has been cut back to make room for the monument. As the foundation 
pit of the temple is too irregular to permit of exact measurements, this cutting provides the only 
fixed point in locating the precise position of the temple superstructure; its evidence, taken in 
conjunction with the calculated width of the temple, showed that the axis of the temple was 
virtually identical with that of the altar. 
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KREPIDOMA 


If the interpretation of the mason’s letters, proposed below, is correct, there 
are several identifiable blocks from the euthynteria and lowest step course, but not a 
single example of the second step or stylobate.** This is an unfortunate but under- 
standable circumstance as the upper blocks would have been the first to be plundered. 
The lower face of the euthynteria has been left rough; presumably the finished grade 
line lay against this surface, which was meant to be seen at least in part (Fig. 3, 
Pl. 3,a).° The top is flat and polished only in front of the setting line which marks 
the position of the next course.”* The blocks were doweled to the foundations in the 
usual manner ; the dowel hole is accompanied by a cutting for the prybar with which 
the block was adjusted. The blocks have a cutting for a double T clamp at either end. 
The dowel cutting for the block of the next course occurs midway in the length of the 
euthynteria block in each case, showing that the second step course broke joints at 
the centers of the blocks below. The pry holes to be associated with these dowel holes 
occur at the extreme rear edge. The presence of an additional pry hole on A 215 
(Fig. 3) is apparently accidental, though the cutting is as carefully made as the one 
in the usual position. There is a slight smoothing of the surface along the right- 
hand edge of the block as though to receive the one above it; however, as there 
is no reason to suppose that any of the successive courses had joints so nearly 
aligned, this cutting may belong to some subsequent period of use. 

The corner blocks of the euthynteria course were almost certainly the first to be 
laid; it can be determined, from the mason’s letters and dowel holes, that at least four 
blocks were laid inward from the left corner on the front, and five, not including 
the corner blocks, from the left and right corners on the north side.” 

The blocks of the third and lowest step course retain their protective surfaces 
on both tread and riser (Figs. 3, 4, Pl. 3, b) ;* that on the tread 0.325-0.339 m. wide. 


24 See below, pp. 47-54, where the mason’s letters are discussed in full. There are identified at 
present six different euthynteria blocks, four of which are nearly complete, and five step blocks, 
three of which are more than half preserved. 

25 The special finishes on the krepidoma blocks are discussed in detail below, p. 46. 

26 The setting line occurs from 0.156 to 0.160 m. behind the finished face. The blocks are 
0.580-0.618 m. wide, 1.339-1.348 m. long (averaging 1.3435 m.), and 0.303-0.309 m. high. The 
dowel hole at the end of the block lies 0.143-0.395 m. behind the finished face, the one in the upper 
surface 0.332-0.440 m. from the face. 

27 See below, p. 53. Here and throughout this article “right” and “left” are relative to a 
point of view outside the temple. 

28 See below, p. 46. The blocks are 0.354-0.359 m. high at the back, 0.709-0.766 m. wide; the 
three which are preserved full length are 1.339, 1.344 and 1.3455 m. long. The projecting surface. 
on the thread adds another 0.013-0.016 m. in height. The setting-line for the second step is 0.399- 
0.408 m. back from the finished face. The hole for the dowel which held A 248 itself in place 
is 0.190 m. back of the finished riser, the upper dowel holes 0.495-0.505 m. from the riser. 
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Fic. 3. Wall and Step Blocks. 
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Behind the setting line for the second step course, the surface is characteristically 
somewhat rougher. The dowel holes in this surface occur about midway in the block, 
and are accompanied by one or more pry holes, at least one of which in each case is 
at the rear edge of the block. Only one block (A 248) is sufficiently well preserved 
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Fic. 4. Restored Typical Step Block. 


to show on the end surface, at the lower edge, the cutting for the shifting bar by 
which it was adjusted to the euthynteria below. The corner blocks were again laid 
first; the first ten blocks on the front were all laid from the left, while on the north, 
the left-hand series ran no further than the fourth euthynteria block. 

Of the second step course not a single fragment has been identified; presumably 
it was treated in the same way as the one below, and was again laid from the corners 
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inward.”* We know even less of the stylobate course. The number of columns restored 
suggests that there were twenty-three blocks in the side series and eleven on the ends. 
Further we may suppose that they were set back so that the tread on the second step 
was equal to that on the third. 


CoLUMNS OF THE PERISTYLE 


The evidence available at this time is clearly insufficient for any but the most 
theoretical discussion of the appearance of the columns.** Various fragments demon- 
strate that the tops and bottoms of the drums were worked in the usual manner: a 
square cutting was made at the center for the empolion block and surrounded by a 
narrow zone rough picked and somewhat lower than the main area of the polished 
joint surface. Figure 5 shows this arrangement on the bottom of a capital fragment, 
which has in addition the usual beveled relieving surface (hypotrachelion) at the 
outer edge.* A small fragment of an arris (A 2241) shows that the bottom drum 
had on its lower surface the customary relieving band 0.02 m. wide. 


29 Tn the third step course, the ninth block on the front, as indicated by the letter I (A 1758), 
shows that the block above it was also laid from the left corner. 

8° There are only four complete drums which have been associated with the temple (PI. 3, c-e; 
see also below pp. 51-53). One is now lying south of the Theater of Dionysos; to judge from 
the late cuttings, it was removed from the Agora for use as a millstone. The second is A 2257, found 
near the east end of the foundations. The third drum, hereafter referred to as the Hephaisteion 
drum, was found to be appropriate to that temple in size and workmanship and was incorporated 
in the reconstruction carried out in 1937 by the Greek Department of Restoration (A. Orlandos, 
*Apxeiov tov BuLavrwav Mynpeiwv tis “EAAdSos, II, 1936, pp. 207-216). It is now the bottom drum in 
the north pronaos column of the Hephaisteion. The tell-tale letters on its upper surface and its 
original finding place in the northwest part of the Agora indicate that it belongs to the temple 
of Ares. The fourth drum (A 2643) which Dinsmoor (p. 23, note 52) described as “ west of 
the ‘ Valerian Wall’ ” was rediscovered immediately to the south of the Stoa of Attalos when a 
marble pile was shifted in the summer of 1956. It now lies on the foundations of the temple of 
Ares with A 2257. I have not seen it myself, but the measurements given in the text were obligingly 
supplied by reliable sources at the Agora Excavations. The pair of letters on its top as well as its 
size confirm the identification of the drum, in spite of its battered condition, again partly due to 
use as a millstone. In addition to the four more or less complete drums, there are seven catalogued 
fragments and at least as many more identified but uncatalogued. These fragments for the most 
part are small and do not contribute anything to the argument. Fragments of capitals have been 
catalogued, and one of an abacus. 

Dinsmoor has drawn heavily on the Teton of the temple of Ares to the three “ sister ” 
temples, i.e. the Hephaisteion and the temples at Sounion and Rhamnous. Comparisons between 
the temple of Ares and the Hephaisteion are both natural and easy, as they are so close together 
not only in location but in size and date, factors which have more than once made it difficult to 
be sure to which one some fragments should be assigned. The reader is urged to follow Herbert 
Koch’s publication of the Hephaisteion (Studien zum Theseustempel in Athen, Berlin, 1955; here- 
after Koch), especially the illustrations, in studying the findings set forth here. 

*. This drawing is a restoration made from a fragment (A 1845 b) which, while far from 
complete, gives all the information indicated. 
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The arc of each of the twenty flutes was drawn from three centers (Fig. 5, 
A 1437): at the capital, the radii are apparently based on a unit equal to half the 
straight line distance between the arris centers; the outer quarters have a radius of one 
unit, the center quarters of three. The two-thirds point on the principal radius is 
determined by an arc of two-unit radius drawn from the inside corner of the arris, 
and the principal center and depth of the flute are found from this point. The frag- 
ment A 2009 shown in Figure 5 is from somewhere about the middle of the column. 
The center part of the flute has flattened out, while the curve outward to the arris 
has become more pronounced; unfortunately, no fragment of sufficient size has been 
identified as belonging toa bottom drum, so that only one limit of the progression 
is known.” 

The evidence for the capitals is scarcely better than that for the shafts. Although 
there are a good number of fragments which preserve the annulets and even the 
beginning of the echinus, there is only one which gives the top of the curve (PI. 4, e). 
This piece (A 600) is too small to be used in calculating the radius at the top of the 
echinus and therefore there is no way of determining the height of the capital. It is 
not even very easy to restore the height on the basis of comparison, because there is 
considerable variation in proportion from building to building even at the same period. 
Taking as a basic proportion the relation of the diameter at the necking joint to the 
height from this joint to the top of the echinus, we find the temple of Ares capitals, 
when compared with the Hephaisteion, the Parthenon, and the Propylaea, would be 
variously restored as 0.329, 0.29, and 0.253 m. in height.** Presumably, the correct 
figure would be somewhat lower than 0.329 m. because of the later date, but how much 
lower is difficult to judge. If the same architect designed both the Hephaisteion and the 
temple of Ares, as seems likely, a somewhat more conservative profile and higher 
capital would be expected, unless the architect had been influenced by the progressive 
tendencies of the Parthenon. Figure 6 shows the profile of A 600 in relation to 
that of A 1845 c according to the proportions of the Hephaisteion; the lower part of 
the profile has been restored from A 1773. 

A plaster cast of A 1845 c was found to fit with surprising accuracy all the 


82 For other instances of three-center construction of flutes in fifth century Athenian Doric 
architecture, see Penrose, An Investigation of the Principles of Athenian Architecture, London, 
1888, Chap. VII, pl. 21; Hesperia, V1, 1937, p. 26, fig. 14. For the probable dimensions of the 
columns, see below, p. 52. 

88 Figures based on Stuart and Revett, The Antiquities of Athens, 2nd ed. by William Kinnard, 
1825, Vol. II, Chap. 1, pl. XI, Chap. 5, pl. XLV; Vol. III, Chap. 1, pl. IX. Unfortunately, a figure 
for Sounion was not available. 

84 Dinsmoor, p. 47. 
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capital fragments except A 192 (Fig. 6).*° It can be seen at a glance that the annulets 
of the latter are relatively higher, and measurement shows that they are actually 
wider as a group as well as of slightly different profile. The similarity is so great 


HEPHAISTEION 


Fic. 6. Profiles of Capitals from the Temple of Ares and the Hephaisteion. 


in all other respects that it is almost certain that this fragment belongs to the 
temple of Ares; perhaps it is part of the capital of the corner column. 


85 The lower surface is preserved only toward the center of this piece. The drawing shows 
the bottom restored from A 1773. 
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The only remnant of an abacus is the fragment I 2704, on which part of the top 
surface is preserved with the letter ©, presumably the first of a pair, and a bit of the 
finished surface at the side. The identification of the use of the fragment as an 
abacus is confirmed by the relieving surface along the edge. 


EPISTYLE 


Four epistyle fragments are known, three of which are illustrated in Figure 7.*° 
A 1792 is the end of a corner block, from the southeast or northwest angle. Part of the 
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Fic. 7. Epistyle Blocks. 


face is preserved on both front and return, tilting inward slightly as it rises. The 
preservation of part of the joint surface gives the thickness of the outer epistyle just 
below the regula as 0.516 m. from the front face to the anathyrosis. At the spacing set 
by the two fragmentary guttae, the regula on the end would have been 5(0.103) + 
0.041 = 0.556 m. wide. The corner triglyph A 64 has been restored as 0.555 m. and 
the corner mutule on A 238 as 0.554 m. wide, both of which support this theoretical 
dimension.*” Presumably the sixth gutta was cut on the adjoining epistyle block, a 


°° For a photograph of A 169, see Dinsmoor, p. 11, fig. 6 c. 
87 See below, pp. 21, 24 and Figs. 10, 12. 
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device clearly demonstrated on the Parthenon.** However, as Dinsmoor has pointed 
out, the fragment A 896 is from the end of an epistyle block, and shows the finished 
end of the regula just one millimeter back from the joint surface.*® Normally, the 
joint would occur somewhere about the middle of the regula, as is shown by the 
fragment A 169.“ The special situation found on A 896 could occur only at the 
corner, specifically the northwest or southeast. The fragment clearly is not a part 
of A 1792, but must come from the corresponding member at the opposite corner 
of the temple. It would appear to indicate a different solution of the same problem; 


Fic. 8. Regula and Corner Jointing of Epistyle. 


this time, the corner block was cut L-shaped, so that all six guttae would then be 
on the same piece (Fig. 8). This somewhat more expensive system was used at all 
corners on the Hephaisteion.“ That the corners were not necessarily treated all in 
the same way is easily seen in the case of the Parthenon, where, with each corner 
block L-shaped, the joint comes just after the sixth gutta except at the northeast 
corner, where the joint is between the third and fourth.” 


88 Penrose, of. cit., pl. 7. 

89 Dinsmoor, p. 27. 

40 The taenia and regula on A 169 measure 0.077 and 0.070 m. in height respectively; those 
on A 896 and A 1792 measure 0.072 and 0.065 m. 

#2 Koch, pp..50, 173; fignoo! 

' 42 Cf. Penrose, op. cit., Chap. II, Sec. 2, pl. 6. This information results from a special check 
by C. W. J. Eliot. Penrose shows the corners to be different, but indicates the southwest corner 
as jointed between the fourth and fifth guttae; the others he indicates alike, that at the northeast 
corner specifically shown with a joint between the fifth and sixth guttae. 
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Only one fragment of the epistyle backers is known (A 258), with the crowning 
taenia and part of the face below it. The taenia is 0.12 m. high, projects 0.02 m. from 
the face, and slopes outward an additional 0.002 m. as it rises. The face below slopes 
outward toward the bottom, like that of the epistyle, at a rate of one millimeter in 
fourteen centimeters. There is a relieving band along the top of the front edge, and 
part of a dowel hole 0.20 m. back from the fascia. No letters are preserved, nor is 
there any indication from this, or the epistyle fragments, of the original height of 
the course.” 


FRIEZE 


There are three triglyphs almost perfectly preserved, and several fragments 
besides, but only the complete ones need come into the general discussion.“ They 
are 0.837—0.838 m. high with a fascia of 0.115m.; the face of each glyph slants 
outward until at the bottom it is in line with the fascia. The three best preserved 
blocks are marked 2A (A 2277, Figs. 9, 10, Pl. 4, b), EO (A 1375, Fig. 9), and 
AO (A 64, Fig. 10), the last being from a corner.” These letters would indicate 
that the blocks were the eighteenth on the north flank and the first and fifth on 
the rear.~ 

A 2277 shared the fate of the column drums for it bears cuttings for use in a 
mill, but by some chance was either never used or used only for a short time as it 
shows little sign of wear. Lead remains in the two large cuttings in the top front 
and back, presumably for adaptation to the mill. There are also two dowel and two 
shift holes, a pair on either side at the bottom. These might be taken as evidence 
that the triglyphs were set before the metopes, but this is not necessarily the case. 
The dowel cuttings are well back of the cuttings for the metopes allowing plenty of 
room for leading even with the metopes in place. An additional bit of evidence in 
this matter comes from the epistyle fragment A 169 (Fig. 7): on the top there is a 
clear outline of the superposed triglyph, made by the characteristic small pits found 
on this marble when water has been allowed to stand on a relatively protected surface, 
in this instance, under the relieving band at the front edge of the triglyph. Within this 
outline are two parallel cuttings, not for a letter as Dinsmoor proposed, but for 
prying the metope into place.” In this case, the metope was clearly set in position 


43 See below, pp. 56-58. 

“In addition to the three complete triglyphs, five fragments have been identified, none of 
which can be measured with millimeter accuracy. These are A 747, A 1376, A 1650, A 1852, and 
A 1867. 

*° Photographs of A 64 are given by Dinsmoor, p. 2, fig. 1. 

46 See below, pp. 48-51. 

#7 Dinsmoor, p. 27. 
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against one triglyph before the next triglyph was laid, rather than dropped from above 
between two doweled triglyphs. 

A. 1375 is largely broken away around the lower edges; only one dowel cutting 
remains. There is no dowel cutting in the top for the geison. 

The corner triglyph (A 64) has a large dowel cutting in the top; the anchoring 
of the corner geison block, an enormous one, would be particularly important as the 
triglyphs do not seem to have been clamped either to the metopes or to the backers.“® 
Dinsmoor supposed this cutting to be Roman in date,*® but if this dowel was a late 
addition, the original system must have been an exceedingly casual one. Similar 
cuttings occur on the corner geison blocks of the Hephaisteion which conceal any 
others that might be in the triglyphs beneath them.°? Dr. Thompson has examined 
these dowel holes recently and believes them to be fifth century despite the pour 
channels. The glyphs of the corner triglyphs average a greater width (0.185 m.) 
than those of the other two (0.179 m.); the variation in total depth among the 
three blocks is probably not significant. 

Four fragments of metopes have been identified by the letters on the tops.” The 
cap in each case is 0.081 to 0.083 m. high, and projects 0.015 to 0.018 m., agreeing 
with the cuttings on the known triglyphs (Fig. 11). The average thickness of the 
slabs is 0.099 m., the caps 0.116 m. A 1815 is sufficiently preserved to show a cutting 
in the back 0.11 m. from the top, and exactly like a horizontal dowel hole. Its use is 
uncertain ; perhaps it was used for lifting rather than for bracing the block. 

None of these fragments, nor the single piece from the bottom of a metope 
(A 1833), are sufficiently preserved to say whether they were sculptured or not, nor 
are the letters much help in determining which positions they held, as three of the 
metope fragments show only the letters which indicate the side of the temple.” The 
fourth (A 1815) is marked [A, the letters somewhat closer together than usual, but 
presumably so grouped because there were only two used; this would be either the 
second or third metope on the north flank, depending on whether the metope series 
was separate from that of the triglyphs. So far, no sculpture has been identified as a 
reasonable candidate for an Ares metope. 


48 On the Parthenon, the geisa are not always doweled to the triglyphs, but variously to the 
metopes, metope fillers, and frieze backers as well. However, the triglyphs are all clamped to the 
metope fillers and frieze backers. See Durm, Die Baukunst der Griechen (Handbuch der Archi- 
tektur, 2nd part, vol. 1), 3rd ed., 1910, fig. 144, p. 171. 

4"Dinsmoor, p. 2. 

50 Koch, pl. 42. 

51 A 1790, A 1815, A 2098, A 2099. The measurements used in the text are those which I took 
in, 1953. 

52 See below, p. 51. A sixth fragment (A 2633), preserving the cap but no letters, was cata- 
logued in 1956, and is said to agree in dimensions. 
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GEISON 


The corner geison block A 238 has now been doweled together and partly restored 
in concrete; in it are incorporated a number of fragments previously catalogued with 
separate numbers.”* Dinsmoor has already pointed out many of the interesting 
features of this block, but they may be reviewed here with profit. The top was cut to 
receive the end of the raking geison; the slope is given by the sima bed and the inner 
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Fic. 12. Corner Geison A 238, Restored. 


part of the cutting, both of which were parallel to the soffit of the flank geison at a 
pitch of nearly 1:4, almost exactly the “standard” pedimental pitch. The bed of 
the cutting is not horizontal but continues to slope down slightly. Its extent along 
the flank cannot be determined from the available evidence, but probably occupied 
most if not all of the length of the block.** The mason’s letters AE are off-center, 
possibly because of the curious cutting immediately adjacent to them; the purpose 


58 See Dinsmoor, p. 19, fig. 9. Additional drawings are given here, showing the fragments as 
they were assembled and reconstructed (Fig. 12, Pl. 4, a). The joining and doweling of the 
fragments was difficult owing to the fact that even fifth century workmanship was not always 
impeccable; this is particularly true of the soffits of the mutules where it was not easy for the 
mason to achieve a plane surface, much to the trial of the mender. In addition to the pieces now 
incorporated in the reconstructed geison A 238, there are fourteen fragments of the horizontal 
geison, none of the raking. Six of these fragments are parts of mutules, sometimes too small to 
preserve more than one gutta. 

54 On the Hephaisteion, the cutting continues to the joint. 
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of this hole is not clear as only one side is preserved. It may have been used in lifting 
the block. The mutules are not identical in width; the one next to the corner is 0.554 m. 
wide, the other 0.555 m. The 0.139 m. via between is very probably of more than 
standard width, as Dinsmoor suggests, especially as it is now clear that the corner 
triglyph was wider than the others; there are as yet no other viae known which are 
preserved in full width. Two of the guttae were replaced in antiquity, at the time of 
the original construction or when the temple was moved. In one case the tenon 
remains although the gutta has been broken cleanly away.” 

Two large fragments, one from the inner face (A 1812), the other with only the 
back of the mutule soffit (A 1939), are all the significant remains of the flank geison 
(Figs. 13, 14).°° They do not join and so do not reveal the width of the whole 
block, but it is still possible to reconstruct the arrangement of the top. The sima bed 
was presumably cut on a slope exactly like that begun on the corner block. The bed 
of the roof beam was horizontal and continued to within 0.252 m. of the inner face, at 
which point it was cut down 0.088 m. to receive the ceiling beam. The width of the 
bed indicates that this was one of the major beams at the side of the east or west 
porch.” A small hawksbeak ran along the top of the inner face (Fig. 14).°° The 
inner fragment has a cutting for a T-clamp on the higher of the top surfaces, centered 
0.127 m. back from the beam cutting. The clamp in the outer fragment is 0.123 m. 
in from the fascia below the mutule; next to it toward the interior of the block, at 
the top of the vertical joint surface, is a horizontal groove that may have been used 
to manceuvre the block into position; there is a regular shift cutting below it at the 
bottom of the block. There is no evidence as to the location of any dowels. 


PEDIMENT 


The top of the geison along the front of the temple was 0.043 m. higher than 
on the flank. This added thickness Dinsmoor * has taken to indicate a strengthening 
of the pediment floor with a view to the support of the sculpture; no further evidence 


°° It is a continual source of wonder to me that the Athenians could consider dismantling and 
re-erecting a building the blocks of which would ordinarily have required protective surfaces until 
they were in their final positions. 

°° A 1939 is too low to be part of the front horizontal geison, which had a raised pedimental 
floor, and the sloping top surface indicates the bed of the sima. A 1812 is preserved to a minimum 
width of 0.80 m., too wide for the epikranitis, and is the same height (0.32m.) as the fragment 
from the outside. Note that the inner part of the flank geison in the Hephaisteion is cut in a 
separate piece, Koch, pl. 46. 

°7 Cf. Koch, pls. 48, 50. 

°° The height is given by the epikranitis fragments A 1779 and A 1812a, while the profile 
of the moulding was taken from A 1868. 
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Fic. 13. Flank Geison Block. 
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has been found for the existence of such decoration. The only additional information 
regarding the pediment might come from A 260, a part of a tympanum block, pre- 
sumably from the one next to the angle (Fig. 15).° The face is smooth picked but 
not polished; the back is only roughly finished and is drilled with two small holes 
0.04 and 0.012 m. in depth. Near the bottom is a small patch, a smooth area, repre- 
senting the maximum projection of the rough face; it was apparently finished off 


EXTERIOR FACE “INTERIOR FACE 


Fic. 14. Geison Profiles. 


when the block was fitted into place, and sets the width of the course at 0.313 m. 
The upper surface is smooth picked in the manner customary in this building.“ The 
bottom is also treated in the usual way, with a toothed chisel; the surface at the inner 
edge has spalled off. The pitch, and therefore the pedimental slope in general, is 
1:3.95. A small T-clamp cutting is partly preserved in the top, set in a plane parallel 


°° Very likely the angle piece was cut on the first block of the raking geison, as on the 
Hephaisteion and elsewhere. A 260 was found near the New Bouleuterion and as it gives 


i: ae to the total size of the pediment, it should not be too definitely associated with the temple 
of Ares. 


61 See below, p. 45. 
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to the bottom, that is, horizontal; the clamp presumably tied the marble facing block 
to a poros backer. 


SIMA 


The sima has been very fully discussed in the previous publication.*? The 
examples from the Hephaisteion are almost identical with those from the temple of 
Ares; the former have perhaps a millimeter less in height and in the width of the 


Fic. 15. Tympanum Block. 


palmette design unit, although it is difficult to be sure when there are only four 
or five examples of each for comparison. Since Dinsmoor’s writing, one additional 
lion’s head has been discovered (A 1853), the muzzle entirely broken away (PI. 4, c). 
The locks seem to be very similar to those of A 700, and the water channel through 
it has the same smooth finish.” 


, 2 Dinsmoor, pp. 32 ff. The reader’s attention is called to the error in the legend of fig. 12; it is 
the raking sima that has a right angle at the lower edge. 
68 Dinsmoor, p. 35, fig. 13. 
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RooFr 


Three fragments of cover tiles of the Pentelic type of marble, found in the 
vicinity of the temple foundations, may possibly be associated with the building 
(Fig. 16).°* The low arch of the under side is cut away at the lower end to fit over 
the next cover tile. A 1871 gives the full width of the tile as 0.212m. The length 
is not preserved in any example, nor is there any identified fragment of a pan tile. 

For comparison in Figure 16 are shown three from among several fragments of 
marble roof tiles found in a context of the third century after Christ a few meters 
to the north of the Hephaisteion (A 2682-A2684) ; in all probability they derive from 
that building and may be presumed to have been dislodged as a result of damage done 
at the time of the Herulian sack in A.p. 267.° 

A 701, the base for a corner akroterion, is fully discussed and illustrated in the 
previous publication.” The figure of a young girl, apparently a central akroterion, 
has been connected with the temple more recently; it was found in excavating for 
the line of the Athens-Piraeus Railway in 1891 and is now in the National Museum 
in Athens (No. 1732). 


WALLS 


The total evidence for the appearance of the toichobate course is found in two 
fragments, A 1847 and A 1438 (Fig. 3). The first is an outer corner of a block, the 
front, end and part of the top surfaces preserved, with about half the clamp cutting; 
the center-line of the T-clamp is 0.32 m. back from the face. Only the upper part of 
the front surface is finished; a pitted weathering line 0.068 m. down from the top 
indicates the position of the paving slabs against it. The top is finished with a smooth 
band along the front edge; a setting line 0.045 m. back marks the position of the 
orthostate. 

The inner part of the toichobate is represented by the other piece. Here the 
smooth surface of the face extended at least 0.12 m. down from the top. The block 
was re-used as a doorsill with this side uppermost and is so worn that the relative 
level of the interior paving is no longer determinable.** The top surface is polished as 


64 A 1689, A 1855, A 1871, all recovered from marble piles near the temple. The dimensions 
used in Figure 16 are taken from Mr. Jones’ measurements. It may be noted that according to these 
figures, the Hephaisteion roof tiles are almost exactly the same size as those from the temple of 
Ares; the latter were possibly the narrower of the two. 

6 For other fragments of marble roof tiles attributed to the Hephaisteion, cf. Koch, p. 66, 


figs. 61, 64. 

= Dinsmoor, p. 36, fig. 14. 

7 It has been published in this new connection by P. N. Boulter, Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 
141-147, pls. 47, 48. 

®§ The block shows the cutting for the bottom pivot of the door and the arcs made by the door 
itself ; these later marks are omitted in the drawing in order to avoid confusion. 
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far back as the partially preserved setting line, 0.055 m. from the edge. On this upper 
surface, the mason’s letters appear unusually close to what was the inner face; pre- 
sumably the inner orthostates were removed first and the letters were cut while 
the outer orthostates were still in place. 

The outer orthostates, as demonstrated by A 704, were 1.102 m. long and about 
0.29 m. thick (Fig. 3).° This is somewhat less than half the thickness of the wall. 
A one millimeter relieving surface 0.02 m. wide runs along the front of the bottom 
surface. At one end there was a dowel cutting, in this particular case at the right. 
At the other end of A 704 is a similar cutting, but it is not parallel to the front face 
nor is the top of it horizontal. It appears to have been for a paragomphos or pre- 
liminary dowel.” Unfortunately, the height of the orthostate is not fully preserved, 
but it must have been more than 0.80 m. 

Quite a number of plinthoi are preserved, though no single one is complete.” 
A 1567 (Fig. 3) and A 2114, which measure in width 0.680-0.684 m. and 0.678 m. 
respectively,” are polished on both faces. The lower surface is tooled smooth and 
the upper is picked with a polished band at each outer edge. The ends of the blocks 
are finished with anathyrosis at the top and sides. The blocks were clamped together 
with T-clamps approximately at the center of the joint. Every example which is 
sufficiently preserved shows a channel of V-section on one of the vertical anathyrosis 
bands at each joint, usually at the inside face (Pl. 7, b, c, f).”* In no case is the full 


6° The weathering pits along the lower edge of the face show that the only known orthostate 
fragments, A 704 and A 1817, were both from an exposed face of the wall; it is probable, if not 
certain, that the orthostates did not remain in place long enough after the destruction of the roof to 
acquire such marks on the inside face. 

70 An even clearer example is to be found on a wall block, A 1568 (Fig. 3) discussed below, 
Doc: 

1 Twenty-eight fragments have been catalogued as wall blocks, but it is possible that a few of 
these are unidentifiable parts of other members. 

*2 The increase in width toward the middle of A 1567 is unexplained; it is produced entirely 
by the inner face, which is not at right angles to the vertical joint. It cannot be demonstrated that 
the difference between the two blocks is due to batter, because the “course” letter is missing 
in both cases. A comparison with the 0.76 m. thick walls of the Hephaisteion suggests to Dr. 
Thompson that thinner walls were used in the temple of Ares, possibly because interior columns 
were part of the original scheme. 

78 Average width of channel 0.011 m.; average distance from face 0.046m. Similar cuttings 
appear on the wall blocks from the Hephaisteion; see Hesperia, Suppl. V, pp. 101-104, where their 
probable function has been explained as channels for lead “ weatherstripping.” It is clear from the 
presence of mason’s letters on several of the blocks now under discussion that the examples cited 
here belong to the temple of Ares. It is also clear from the position of these letters, which must 
have been invariably near the outer face, that the channels were generally next to the inner face. 
The exceptions are A 1749, the channel of which is extremely rough as though it were a mistake 
and never finished, EM 3056 and A 2114. A 1749 is marked A, the other two AP. It is possible 
that all three were mistakes, but some such irregularities have been noted by Dinsmoor in the 
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height of the block preserved, but the length may be taken from the orthostate A 704 
which measures 1.102 m." This, however, does not agree with A 1874, a fragment 
from the upper part of a wall block, preserving part of the top, face and both ends 
(Pl. 7, £). The length is only 0.91 m., the top is tooled all over in a rougher fashion 
than usual, without a smooth band at the edge, and the face is finished with a picked 
surface. This treatment is particularly obvious in the middle and at the right end, but 
the limits are not clear; at each end there is a vertical channel on the anathyrosis band 
adjacent to this face. There are no cuttings to give additional information. It is 
tempting to assign this inconvenient block to the Hephaisteion; the interior faces of 
most of the wall blocks there are treated in a similar fashion.” However, the Hephais- 
teion plinthoi which are in place measure according to their particular locations 0.24, 
0.848 and 1.25 m. in length. It is not even possible to fit this piece into the missing 
pronaos and opisthodomos walls. If the block does belong to the temple of Ares, it may 
be a partial replacement of some broken plinthos; any positive conclusions in regard 
to a position in the temple require more exact information on the lengths of the walls 
than we now possess.” 

There is a special cutting worthy of mention on A 2253, a fragment from an 
outside upper corner of a wall block (Fig. 3). Just in front of the half-preserved 
clamp-cutting is a neatly made notch, allowing a shifting bar to’ be used on the 
adjacent block. The fact that these cuttings are not common suggests that the usual 
method was to apply the bar to the bottom of the block, and would be abandoned 
only when it became impractical, as in the case of the last member of a course, which 
would have been inserted from above. If this cutting was made by the original 
builders, as it would appear, and the shift hole opposite could have been located by 
probing, it may have served to show their successors which of the blocks in the course 
was the last-laid, undoweled one, and made it easier to “ unravel ” the row of invisibly 
doweled plinthoi. ‘* However, there is no assurance that such cuttings were limited 


Hephaisteion. There the channels normally occur next to the inner face; the exceptions are found 
in the eighth course of the opisthodomos crosswall, and the sixth and eighth courses of the pronaos 
crosswall where they abut the north flank wall. No explanation has been offered for this variation. 

74 An approximate length may be calculated from the position of the dowel cutting on top of 
three of the blocks, assuming that the joints broke evenly at the centers of the plinthoi of the course 
below. (The adjacent pry hole is not preserved in any of the examples, so that the alternate 
measurements including the five centimeter length of the dowel hole are also given.) A 263: 0.477- 
0.527 m., A 1428: 0.537-0.587 m., A 1982: 0.475-0.525 m. from the joint to the center of the block, 
resulting in the total lengths of 0.954-1.054, 1.074-1.174, and 0.950-1.050 m. respectively. Taking 
the maximum of the first and last and the minimum of the second, we arrive at an average length 
of 1.059 m., within five centimeters of the length given by the orthostate. 

75 Hesperia, Suppl. V, pp. 94 ff. 

‘ 78 See below, p. 63. 

7” The re-cut clamp-cuttings on the step blocks show that the work of the later period is often 

difficult if not impossible to distinguish from the earlier. 
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to “key blocks.” The cutting already described on the end of the flank geison block 
A 1939 is similar.” 

A more unusual cutting is found on the lower surfaces of A 1568 and A 704 
(Fig. 3). What would appear at first glance to be an ordinary dowel hole is seen on 
closer examination to be set at a slight angle, the top sloping downward as it goes in. 
These are almost certainly cuttings for paragomphot, a term applied by Orlandos to 


Fic. 17. Restoration of Block I 5183 above the Northeast Anta. 


the wedge-shaped preliminary dowels used on wall blocks of the Parthenon.” The 
cuttings on these fragments from the temple of Ares were made presumably to allow 
for dowels of this kind which held the preceding blocks tightly in position. 

The end of wall block I 5183 was left unfinished because it was set into some 
part of the superstructure (Fig. 17). Only two letters are preserved, but these are 
somewhat closer together than is customary, suggesting that the block was a short one. 
The middle letter B tells us that we are dealing with the second course from the top; 
the A indicates the north side of the building. The only possible position for such 
a block is at the northeast corner above the anta; the unfinished end would be covered 
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by the backers of the frieze (Fig. 17). This means that the frieze must have been 
carried across the peristyle at the east end. The same arrangement was used on the 
“companion ”’ temples at Rhamnous and Sounion, and an exactly similar block exists 
in the Hephaisteion (Pl. 5, b).*° The absence of any clamp‘in I 5183 is due to its 
position against the lower half of the two-course frieze. That it was not even clamped 
to the frieze backer beside it may be explained by the narrowness of the backer, which 
must have measured close to the 0.22 m. indicated by the joint surface on I 5183. The 
block in the Hephaisteion which corresponds to the member immediately below the one 
under discussion has been cracked by the clamp which fastened it to the epistyle, but 
there is no sign of any such stress in the course above. 

The fragment A 2251 would be taken at once for a wall block were it not that 
the letters AO are only 0.08 m. apart.** The ©, however, supports the identification 
because nowhere else would there be six or more courses. The explanation may be 
that as this is the first in the row (A) it is the half-length block in the cross wall where 
it meets the long wall. This position is suggested rather than one in the long walls 
because there are no short blocks in the long walls of the Hephaisteion; the blocks at 
the end are cut in one with the antae.” 

A wall block fragment A 2635 may be assigned as one of those which received the 
crosswall blocks (Fig. 18, Pl. 7, a). A smooth interior face is preserved for a distance 
of 0.445 m. from the joint, which is complete with anathyrosis and part of a T-clamp 
cutting. The remainder of the inner surface shows a very slightly recessed anathy- 
rosis, somewhat roughly cut and against which the crosswall block would have been 
set; the block is broken at the cutting for the clamp to the crosswall. A pry hole on 
the top surface indicates that the next course was jointed in line with the inner face 
of the crosswall. 

A comparison with the Hephaisteion reveals that there the crosswall blocks were 
recessed in every other course, the alternate ones having neatly smoothed anathyrosis 
bands flush with the finished wall; the recesses are deep enough so that a roughly 
tooled surface was adequate.** In the case of the fragment now assigned to the temple 


78 See above, p. 24. 

79T am indebted to Mr. John Travlos for identifying these cuttings and calling my attention to 
the article by Orlandos, 4.J.A., XIX, 1915, pp. 175-178, where other examples of the fifth and 
even sixth centuries are cited. No explanation is offered for the failure to remove the preliminary 
dowels after the final ones were leaded in place, although their presence made it necessary to cut 
away the adjacent block to fit over the paragomphos. 

8° Note that the exposed part of this block is only about two-thirds of the normal length. 

81 For a photograph, see Dinsmoor, p. 38, fig. 15. 

82 See Koch, pl. 46. The length of the walls was probably not very different in the two buildings, 
although there is nothing to prove it. See below, p. 63. The shortest exposed lengths (0.24 m.) 
of the wall blocks in the exterior walls in the Hephaisteion occur next to the east antae. 

88 See Koch, pl. 12 b. 
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of Ares, it would seem that even the courses with anathyrosis made use of a slight 
recess, possibly to permit the interior face to be polished back somewhat after erection. 
There is even a suggestion of a ridge at the edge of this face that bears out the idea 
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Fic. 18. Crosswall Block. 


of such final touches. That the crosswall course above A 2635 rested on it and was 
more deeply recessed is suggested by the presence of the smooth horizontal joint band 
on the top of this fragment; the band continues for some centimeters beyond the end 
of the polished face as though to match the corresponding band which must have 
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been cut on the crosswall block. The scratched line on the top surface at this point 
does not appear to be a setting line, but may have been marked across the joint to 
assist In accurate re-assembly. A very neatly cut and polished recess for a patch at 
the front edge may have been necessitated by prying the courses apart in the dis- 
mantling process, but the workmanship is so similar to that of the horizontal joint 
surface that it was more probably made to repair a mishap during the original 
construction. 
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Fig. 19. Epikranitis Fragments. 


It is, of course, disappointing that the outer part bearing the letters is not 
preserved, but as it is the inner part which allows the position of the block to be 
determined, the letters would be of much less interest by themselves. Assignment to 
the temple of Ares depends on the assumption that the T-clamp in the long wall was 
not centered, as its position on a line 0.301 m. from the inner face is about four 
centimeters short of what we might expect. Such an off-center position would be 
structurally sound in countering the effect of the tie to the crosswall. The smooth 
inner face shown on this fragment may indicate only the treatment of the pronaos or 
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opisthodomos walls, rather than that of the interior. The centerline of the clamp to 
the crosswall is about 0.245 m. from the edge of the finished inner face. 


ANTA CAPITALS 


A 702, proposed by Dinsmoor as an anta capital, was found to join A 1135, 
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Fic. 20. Anta Capital Profiles. 


resulting in a moulding length of 0.48m. (Fig. 19).** This new addition has an 
end-joint mitered at forty-five degrees, adding another 0.09 m. to the overall length 
of the fragment. The miter is for an interior corner (Pl. 4, d). 


84 Dinsmoor, p. 39. There are four fragments of this moulded course: A 601, A 702, A 1135, and 
A 1846, the second and third now being joined. The mouldings of the first are preserved for a 
distance of 0.225 m. from a right-angle joint surface. On the top of A 1846, there is the upper 
left-hand corner of a letter, probably N. 
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Another moulded course, represented by A 2636, was assigned to the temple of 
Ares in 1956 (Fig. 20).°° There are remains of an ovolo, a fascia and the upper 
part of a hawksbeak; near the left edge of the fragment, the undercut portion of the 
hawksbeak shows the mitered return for the outside corner. The scale is very slightly 
under that of the A 1135 series. Here in this second moulding we have a substitute 
candidate for the anta capital. 

The A 1135 series is troublesome to assign. The mitered joint proves that the 
moulding comes from an interior but it seems too elaborate for the cella itself. A 
possible position is the epistyle course inside the east porch. In the Hephaisteion a 
somewhat simpler moulding of quite different profile here runs under the frieze and 
continues around on the backers of the exterior epistyle. Another location would be 
at the top of the frieze. However, this would drastically reduce the height available 
for sculpture, and would definitely preclude the assignment to the frieze of the figures 
found by the temple altar.** A less probable suggestion is the course immediately 
below the ceiling in the pronaos, but the elaboration of this course is usually confined 
to a small hawksbeak. The extraordinary similarity of the profiles and the generally 
large scale of the two mouldings point to their assignment to the same building, even 
though I have been unable to discover a parallel case. 


EPIKRANITIS 


The regular exterior epikranitis, represented by A 1779, A 1788, A 1868, and 
A 2256, is extremely close to that of the Hephaisteion, except that it is 0.232 m. in 
height rather than 0.207 m.** Fragments which preserve only the hawksbeak mould- 
ing are hard to assign, as a good deal of the course is missing or damaged on 
the north side of the Hephaisteion. Above the columns, in both buildings, the inner 
face of the geison, a separate block in the Hephaisteior, is cut to match the course 
at the top of the wall. The Hephaisteion epikranitis still shows traces of a painted fret 
pattern on the face of the blocks under the crowning hawksbeak; ** some of the blue 
color is well preserved on a fragment in the Agora collection (A 2334). The same 
treatment, which is also found on the Parthenon, was probably used on the temple 
of Ares. 


85 The profile of the Hephaisteion anta capital shown in Figure 20 is taken from Shoe, Profiles 
of Greek Mouldings, pl. LVII. The profile of A 1135 was taken from a plaster cast, while that 
of A 2636 was made from a drawing by M. R. Jones. The great similarity of the three will be more 
apparent when compared with other contemporary hawksbeaks ; cf. Shoe, loc. cit. 

86 See above, p. 6, note 17. 

87 For profile, see Fig. 14. The height is confirmed by the fragment of the inner part of a 
flank geison, A 1812. A 1788 has part of a O preserved on the top surface. 

88 Published by Stuart and Revett, op. cit., vol. III, Chap. I, pl. X. Cf. Koch, figs. 81, 82. 
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CEILING 


A large section of marble beam (A 2388) is still cemented in place as part of 
the Late Roman Fortification, formerly called the Valerian Wall; another (A 2389) 
lies beside it (Pl. 5, d).* They were used in the tower near the southwest corner of 
the Library of Pantainos. Immediately north of this tower in the western face of the 
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Fic. 21. Ceiling Beam. 


wall itself, there is a complete beam (A 2387) laid on its side with its soffit exposed ; 
it is now broken at about the mid point and a crack of a centimeter or so separates the 
two halves (Fig. 21). Allowing for this slight gap, the length between the cuttings 
for the interbeam blocks is 4.65 m. within a few millimeters. The beams are all three 
0.278 m. high with a central rib which rises an additional 0.19-0.215 m. The crowning 


89 Dinsmoor, pp. 39-40. These beams appear in Hesperia, IV, 1935, fig. 20. A 2387 shows in 
the nearer section of the wall to the right of the two workmen; the soffit appears in the fourth course 
from the top. The other two pieces lie more to the south, at right angles to each other at the 
right side of the picture. 
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ovolo, 0.045 m. high, is protected by a relieving surface (Fig. 22). The widths of 
the beams vary: A 2387 measures 0.567 m. across the soffit, A 2388, 0.563 m. and 
A 2389 only 0.544 m.*° This range is not surprising when the beams of the Hephaisteion 
east porch are studied in comparison: there the widths run from 0.541 to 0.568 m. and 
the intervals between them from 0.836 to 0.880 m., though here some allowance must 
be made for the spreading of the joints throughout the upper part of the temple.** The 
dimensions of the Hephaisteion beams fall roughly into two groups, averaging 
0.544 and 0.565 m. in width, and are apparently symmetrically arranged; if there is 
some subtle purpose in this scheme, it is not apparent to this author. In any case, the 
beams from the Late Roman Fortification seem to represent two categories also, 
0.565 and 0.544m. in width, an astonishing coincidence. These cannot belong 
to the Hephaisteion, or at least the complete one cannot, as it is too long even for 
the east porch where the beams are of course fully preserved.” The only other 
major candidate for the temple of Ares is the fragment A 705, already rejected by 
Dinsmoor as too large (it is 0.334 m. high) and of inferior workmanship, although 
it was found very near the foundations.” 

The butt end of these beams, where preserved, is unfinished and continues about 
0.36 m. beyond the mitered end of the moulding. The complete heam A 2387 shows 
that the two ends were not alike: at one end the top has been cut down over the last 
0.45 m. as though to receive an upper course, the total height here measuring 0.457 m.; 
on the coffer bed immediately adjacent there is the top of a letter, either [I,I, or 
E , but there are no cuttings for dowels or clamps. Beyond the end of the moulding and 
the ‘“‘ anathyrosis”’ for the interbeam block, the beam widens until at the end it is 
equal to the finished beam without the two projecting mouldings. The other end 
has been cut down to a height of 0.495 m. for the last 0.36 m.; the “ notch” cutting 
away half the end was presumably made to fit the Late Roman Fortification. On 
either side, there is a vertical cutting (Fig. 21, A) set about 0.18m. back from 
the end of the moulding; these cuttings are three centimeters deep and one wide, but 
the top slopes at a forty-five degree angle from a height of four and a half centimeters 
at the face to three at the back. A smoother finish which appears at one side of the 
rough end shows that the adjoining interbeam block was only 0.10 m. or so in width 


9° These dimensions may vary a millimeter or so in the length of the beam. 

1 Proceeding from south to north, these soffit widths are 0.374, 0.541, 0.566, 0.562, 0.546, 
0.563, 0.568, 0.544, and 0.374 m., the two end beams naturally being narrower. The dimensions 
recently published by Koch, pl. 48, do not agree with these which were taken in the east peristyle 
in 1952. As there has been no opportunity to check the measurements again, I have retained my 
own figures. Were Koch’s measurements to be used for the end beam soffit in the restored 
drawing (Fig. 23 and below p. 62), the second row of coffer slabs would come more nearly over 
the anta as in the Hephaisteion. 

92 Whether it fits the temple of Ares depends on the dimensions derived below, p. 60. 

°3 Dinsmoor, p. 40, note 82. 
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and can have had nothing to do with these cuttings. It is possible that they received 
wedges, as their unusual form would indicate, which, with the aid of rough filler 
blocks, held the beams at fixed intervals (Fig. 21).°* The interbeams could then be 
dropped in place, without any need for clamps. 

These cuttings also occur on the butt end of A 2389; traces of a letter on the 
adjacent coffer bed may be taken as part of an H, N, or Z. There are no dowel holes 
on either A 2388 or A 2389. The absence of letters elsewhere on these three beams 
may very well be due to poor preservation; a great deal of the moulding was knocked 
off, either accidentally, or, in the case of A 2387, to permit the block to be set on its 
side. If there was only a single letter on each, it must have referred to the position 
of the beam itself, rather than to that of the coffer slabs. The final dressing of the 
bed for the coffers should indicate something about the length of these slabs, but the 
only complete interval apparent is one of 1.81 m. from the end of the moulding on 
A 2387, slightly less than the length of two slabs, each two coffers long.” 

Eight other fragments of beams have been catalogued among the pieces taken 
from the Late Roman Fortification. Some of these retain “ shadows ” of the egg and 
dart originally painted on the ovolo. 

The interbeam blocks in the same group have been described carefully by Dins- 
moor, including those which were “cut down” from major beams, A 2130 and A 
2133.°° They may be sorted by width into four groups, averaging 0.1805, 0.160, 0.143, 
and 0.107 m.*° The rough backs, especially in this last group, are not necessarily 
vertical, but may slope either in or out. The height where preserved averages 0.278 m., 
matching that of the major beams. Four of the fragments have dowel holes, 0.061- 
0.133 m. behind the nose of the ovolo and parallel to it; they are placed 0.045-0.15 m. 
from the end of the beam, which continues about two and a half centimeters beyond 
the bevel of the moulding.” The letters N or Z,B and 'B are found on three of them 
(A 2121, Pl. 5,e; A 1379 a; A 2123, Pl. 7, d) between the dowel hole and the end of 
the block, and similar marks presumably occurred on the others, the ends of which 
are not preserved. These letters are like the ones on the major beams; they are not 
strikingly like the mason’s marks found on the other blocks of the temple of Ares, 
but are rather more casual. The reader is reminded that the coffer slabs and coffer 
lids of the Hephaisteion were lettered in the original construction. The letters on our 


98" See above p. 32 for discussion of paragomphot. 

94 See below, p. 43. 

°° Dinsmoor, p. 40, points out that these raised beams cannot have belonged to the Hephaisteion, 
increasing the probability that the whole group belonged to the temple of Ares. 

°° There are two, four, two and three examples in each of these groups respectively. 

7 A 2131, A 2120, A 2121, A 1379a. The holes are 0.040-0.045 m. long and about 0.015 m. 
wide. In the Hephaisteion, the dowel holes are at right angles to the line of the beam (PI. 5, a). 
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blocks, while less carefully made, may likewise date from the first erection of the 
building, in which case they would have obviated any subsequent lettering.” 

No trace of the peristyle beams has been identified; the fragments which are too 
small to be definitely assigned were found with the other pieces, and in all probability 
are from the same part of the building. 

More than eighty fragments from the coffered ceiling slabs have been cata- 
logued, all from the fill of the Late Roman Fortification.*° The dimensions of the 
separate elements vary a millimeter or so, but the total dimensions keep very close 
to an average. The greatest disparity is to be seen in the ovolo which borders the 
vault of the coffer, both in its width and its profile (Fig. 22). This moulding is in 
such an awkward position to carve that the whole vault of the Hephaisteion coffers 
was cut as a separate lid (Pl. 5, a). Consequently, it is not necessary to suppose 
that all but the finest of these fragments are late replacements; they may have been 
made by less skilful workmen for a lenient foreman. There are, however, a few 
fragments (A 2181 a, b, and c) which are so coarse in line and rough in finish that 
they must be late repairs if they belong with the others, as their scale and location in 
the Late Roman Fortification suggest (PI. 6, b). 

The upper surface of the slabs was left rough, but channels were cut on the 
line of the cross rib and above the central rib, from the crossing to the joint with the 
next slab; although these channels are only some four centimeters deep, they would 
have reduced the weight considerably. The thickness of the coffer vaults is not 
uniform, but varies from 0.012 to 0.017 m., the measurement being taken at the center. 

There is another group of slabs which has been associated on the storage shelves 


°8 The system used cannot be determined from so few examples, nor will reference to the 
Hephaisteion clarify it, as there are no letters on those beams, as far as I know. The letters on the 
Hephaisteion coffers are somewhat neater than those on the Ares ceiling beams, but are still far 
from having the precision of the later letters on the other blocks from the temple of Ares. The 
uncertain date of the letters on the beams destroys the value of the 'B in the discussion of the 
marking of extra blocks in the later period. 

°° These fragments have been described by Dinsmoor. From a careful study of all of them, it 
seems that the average width of the central rib is 0.1970 m. rather than 0.195 m. and the spacing 
is 0.458 m. on centers, as preserved on A 2137 a, but here we are splitting millimeters (Pl. 6, c, errone- 
ously labeled b). This piece demonstrates that the slabs were two coffers long at least; A 2137 b 
which is a central rib preserves the joint surface, one full side of the astragal frame for one coffer, and 
the corner of the next, showing that the slabs were at least two coffers wide. They were probably two 
by two or even two by three, if an odd number were required. The setting mark, which would have 
been aligned with the ovolo of the beams, is preserved in three cases at a distance of 0.015, 0.016 and 
0.0165 m. outside the sunken astragal, giving a distance between the ovolos as seen from below 
of 0.9146 m. for a slab two coffers wide, and a beam spacing of 1.549-1.572 m., depending on which 
of the soffit widths is in question. A two-coffer slab would be 0.916 m. long with an additional 
ten centimeters or so at the end. The probable spacing is discussed below in connection with the 
calculated dimensions of the temple, p. 62. 
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with those just described.*° However, these are of such poor workmanship that it is 
difficult to believe that they could have been made even as Augustan replacements. 
The astragals are wide (0.021 m.) and so are the ovolos (0.047 m.), but the coffers 
are only 0.2215 and 0.224 m. across in the two cases where the width is preserved. 
With the exception of A 1750 where the coffers are “ framed” in the manner of the 
fragments from the Late Roman Fortification, there is only a single astragal on the 
rib; this is the system used on the Hephaisteion blocks, but here the outer astragal 
continues straight across the rib astragal, instead of being “‘ mitered ” at the meeting 
point." Taking 0.021 m. for the astragal, 0.081 m. for the band between the astragal 
and the coffer, and 0.223 m. for the coffer itself, a slab two coffers wide would measure 
0.833 m. between the outer edges of the astragals, while the pieces already assigned 
to the temple of Ares average 0.8835 m. over the corresponding distance. It is possible 
that these clumsy fragments were replacements in the west porch of the temple, but 
it is preferable to suppose that they belong with A 705 which Dinsmoor has assigned 
to an “ unknown building of later date.” 

A far more plausible candidate for the Roman repair work may be found in 
A 1813, which is of the same scheme but of far better craftsmanship.” Here the 
coffer is only 0.205 m. across with an ovolo 0.055 m. wide; the dimension between the 
outer lines of the astragals on a slab two coffers wide would be 0.853 m1” There is a 
similar fragment lying in the cella of the Hephaisteion which would measure about 
0.812 m. over the corresponding distance. It is to be noted that this type of slab with 
a comparatively small coffer and wide ovolo moulding is the one regularly found 
on the Hephaisteion; these blocks are perhaps to be associated with that building rather 
than with the temple of Ares. 


COLOR AND ORNAMENT 


A number of the fragments have traces of the original applied color, either where 
the dye has penetrated the marble, or more rarely where the paint itself is preserved. 
In some instances the color cannot be determined at all, but it is still possible to make 
out the decorative pattern. The paint sometimes leaves a “ shadow ”’ on the marble 
giving the design in silhouette; at other times, especially on the sima, one color has 
proved more weather-resistant than another, and the variation in the surface of the 


100 These are A 1750, A 1751, A 1849, A 2117, A 2187, A 2189, A 2190; with the exception 
of A 2187 which was found on the slopes of the Areopagus, and A 2117 of unknown provenience, 
they were all found in the vicinity of the temple of Ares foundations, most of them at the west end. 

101 For the Hephaisteion coffers, see Hesperia, Suppl. V, p. 111, fig. 42. 

102 This was also found to the west of the foundations of the temple of Ares. 

108 Depending on their position, the Hephaisteion coffers measure 0.805-0.857 m. between the 
outer lines of the astragals. See also G. P. Stevens, “ Ceiling of the Theseum,” 4.J.A., XV, 1911, 
pp. 18-23. 
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marble reveals the original scheme. Thus it is possible to make out the lotus and 
palmette on the sima, the egg and dart on the ovolo of the ceiling beams, and the 
elaborate decorations of the coffers.*** Dinsmoor has described these in such detail 
that it is unnecessary to do more than add a few notes here. 

The epikranitis as preserved has no trace of paint or pattern, but was almost 
certainly similar to the one in the Hephaisteion, as has been mentioned above 
(p. 37). Neither is there any trace on the moulded course of the A 702+ A 1135 
series. The more protected undersurface of the geison is the only part of the exterior 
order to retain any color. The fascia below the mutules appears to have been red, as 
was the via, and the face, side and soffit of the mutules blue, probably with white or gilt 
euttae. The vertical space between the mutules was clearly a different color from the 
red fascia below it, but its own color is not preserved. 

By far the greatest amount of actual paint is to be found on the coffer fragments ; 
they must have been thrown into the fill of the Late Roman Fortification very shortly 
after the destruction of the temple, so that they were never exposed to the weather 
(Pl. 6). The rays on the blue vault of the coffers, spreading out from a red ring, were 
probably left without color like the central spot, or may have been painted with a 
thin yellow wash with which the lioness is drawn on the “ lintel”’ from the Agora 
excavations.’ Three stripes border the blue: a red one on the edge of the vault, and 
a blue and a green one on the flat band just above the ovolo. In places, the red was 
apparently applied over the blue and appears purplish. The egg and dart pattern on 
the ovolo has a green background with red darts and blue eggs, outlined in gray bands 
which may have been yellow wash. On one fragment, there was a minute piece of 
black pigment on the band around the dart. The bead and reel below the ovolo now 
appears gray on a red ground. The astragals on the ribs are decorated with similar 
grayish beads and reels on a blue ground, and bordered by an inner red and outer 
green stripe on both sides; the red occasionally appears purplish, either from contact 
with the blue or from the darkening of age. The extreme edge of the panel as it 
appeared from below was certainly red, but it is not clear whether the surface of the 
ribs was painted. A part of a coffer from the Hephaisteion (A 2183, Pl. 5, c), 
similarly decorated, appears dark gray between the coffer and the sunken astragal; 
this broad expanse could hardly have been gilded, and supports the theory that 
whatever now appears gray was black or a neutral yellow in color. In almost every 
case, the design would be served best by a light tone on these areas.*”® There is no 


*0¢ Dinsmoor, pp. 32-34, figs. 11, 12; p. 40; pp. 41-42. For Hephaisteion parallels, see Stuart 
and Revett, op. cit., III, Chap. I, pls. X, XI, XII. 

© Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 221, fig. 17; XXIII, 1954, p. 172, frontispiece (color). 

*° It is interesting to note that there are traces of cement on this Hephaisteion fragment, 
cement of the kind used in the Late Roman Fortification, showing that the temple shared the 
damage, at least to a small extent, which was so generally suffered by the buildings of the ancient 
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evidence for the use of gold on such an extensive scale, but certain parts of the 
pattern may have been picked out with it. 

Though sometimes covered by a dark crust, the colors remain extremely fresh 
and vivid underneath. They are very near to primary shades: a bright ultramarine 
blue, vermilion, and an astonishing pure emerald green. Unlike the other parts of 
the temple, the ceiling retains most color in the blue areas, in some cases suggesting 
a second coat somewhat clumsily added, perhaps at the time the building was re- 
erected. The paint is powdery in appearance (Pl. 6, d) and flakes off only too easily. 
There is a striking contrast to the paint samples from the Hephaisteion on the ceiling 
fragment A 2183 (PI. 5,c) and epikranitis A 2334; here the paint has a smooth, hard 
surface, the blue standing out in relief now that the other pigments have generally 
disappeared.*"’ The difference is presumably due to the use of a different substance 
as a base for the paint. 


SURFACE FINISHES 


Without in any way departing from the expected, the finishes man-made and 
otherwise on the various blocks are so individually characteristic that they serve to 
support the identification of many of the fragments as belonging to the same structure. 
Even more important is the assistance they provide in determining just where the 
fragment was used. 

The vertical joint surfaces are treated with standard anathyrosis: a smooth but 
unpolished band six to eight centimeters wide borders the sides and top, while the 
rest of the area is left rough, but not much recessed (Pl. 7, b, £). Occasionally, a 
smooth patch on the rough area shows that the high spots projected too far and had 
to be polished down when the block was laid. The top surface has a smooth band 
at the face, while the rest is very lightly picked (Pl. 7, a). The upper side of 
the ceiling members was left rough as they carried nothing; the tops of the geisa show 
heavy pitting, which indicates the retention of rainwater, kept from the drying sun 
by the roof. The sloping surface which carried the sima is surprisingly rough, 
although the bottom of the latter is smooth. 

The under surfaces were regularly finished nearly smooth with the long parallel 
strokes of a toothed chisel. Normally, there is no smooth band on the bottom surface, 
unless the block projects as do the geisa. In some parts of the building, a narrow 
depressed relieving strip replaces the smooth band on either upper or lower surface. 
Any part of a block which is concealed, and does not make close contact with its 
neighbor, is usually very rough (Pls. 4, b, 5, d). The joint surfaces of the column 


Agora. See Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 268, where Thompson contended that the Hephaisteion was 
badly damaged in a.p. 267, its ceiling and roof burned and at least part of the sculpture thrown down. 
107 The rounder and narrower astragal also is characteristic of the Hephaisteion pieces. 
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drums have been described already; the bottom drum had a relieving surface at the 
lower edge and the abacus one at the upper. 

In addition to these standard finishes, there are some on the exposed surfaces 
which are apparently ornamental. The most obvious instances are the protective 
surfaces on the krepidoma which seem to have been left intentionally. The euthynteria 
has a rough projection over the lower half of the riser, often with clear traces of the 
boss at the center (Fig. 3, Pl. 3, a) ; the upper part is treated as a picked panel within 
a narrow border. This scheme is derived from the practice of setting the euthynteria 
course half above and half below grade. The finished band at the vertical joint 
facilitated the exact setting of the blocks. At Sounion, it may be noted, the architect 
tried a different arrangement, removing the protective surface completely and marking 
its position with a picked panel, suggesting that the entire height of the course was 
expected to show above grade (Pl. 7, e). The Hephaisteion euthynteria blocks were 
finished off smoothly in the upper half of their faces and those at Rhamnous were 
never finished at all, but, like other parts of the temple, retain their “ construction ” 
Surtaces,. 

The rough surface remains on the riser of the bottom step as a heavily picked 
panel, sometimes with a central boss projecting 0.003-0.006 m. from the finished 
surface which appears as a narrow border on bottom and sides and as a slightly wider 
fascia above (Fig. 4). The lower edge of the finished surface is beveled back another 
seven or eight millimeters to a continuous fascia, which runs across the face of the 
block from joint to joint (Figs. 3, 4, Pl. 3, b). The tread, unlike the euthynteria which 
was perhaps considered too narrow for such a treatment, also retains the protective 
surface, and is heavily stippled, in a sort of “non-skid” manner, within a smooth 
border that is beveled at the rear to the “ final ” level of the top surface. At Sounion, 
the treads were polished smooth, although, on the lower and middle steps, the outer 
part of the tread was slightly higher than the inner. At Rhamnous, on the other hand, 
there is no sign of any protective surface on the treads of the apparently unfinished 
step blocks, but the stylobate retains a “rim” along the outer edge and a rough 
raised rectangle between the columns.*” 

Elsewhere in the building, a very lightly roughened surface may be noted on 
the taenia of the epistyle backers; it is possible that this was done to make paint 
adhere more easily, but other areas which still show traces of color, as this does not, 
were polished smooth. One or two fragments may indicate that the interior walls 
were treated with the stippling so much discussed in connection with the Hephaisteion: 
A 1776, A 1851 (Pl. 7, c), A 1874 (PI. 7, £) and A 2253. The first two are small 


+8 Pace Plommer who states that the top 0.04 m. and vertical bands at the joints at Rhamnous 
are polished, the rest of the area stippled, B.S.A., XLV, 1950, p. 96. 
10 [Ei eh Oe 
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pieces, hardly more than chips, showing anathyrosis on the ends, with channels. 
A 1776 now has a virtually smooth face, but it appears to have been picked originally 
within a smooth margin about three centimeters wide. A 1851 has a smooth and 
slightly depressed band bordering a lightly picked surface; the channel which parallels 
this face shows that it could not have been intended for the bottom of the block, as 
it would at first appear. There is, of course, nothing to prove that these pieces did not 
come from the Hephaisteion.“* A 2253 on the other hand bears the unmistakable 
letters HAP (Fig. 3). The face seems to have been lightly stippled inside a band 
0.095 m. wide at the top and 0.055 m. at the side. 

The most problematic of the group is A 1874, which has been discussed at 
some length on page 31. Irregular picking may be seen on the face, especially toward 
the right side; the limits are not clear and the surface is evidently much worn 
(Pl. 7, £). The pits and dashes are coarser than on the preceding examples. The 
block would be a natural candidate for the Hephaisteion, but its length defies all 
attempts to find a place for it there; where so much of the building is preserved, it is 
possible to supply the rest with little chance of error, and there seems to be no 
position for a block 0.91 m. in length. 


f 


Mason’s Marks 


Above the level of the foundations of the temple, every block which is sufficiently 
preserved carries on its upper surface two or three well-cut letters. The ceiling beams 
are the only known exceptions. Certain characteristics show the letter types to be of 
the early Roman period, agreeing well with the late first century B.c. rebuilding of the 
temple (Fig. 3). It has always been supposed that they were cut on the blocks as 
the building was dismantled in order to facilitate re-assembly. Letters serving the 
same purpose occur on the Great Marble Altar in the Athenian Agora and on the altar 
of the temple of Apollo at Delphi.“” A somewhat similar use is found in original 
construction in the frieze of the Athenian Treasury at Delphi, the Great Altar and 
an entire Ionic temple at Pergamon, and the steps of the Middle Stoa in the 
Athenian Agora.*** However, it cannot have been often that so large and complicated 
a structure was completely dismantled and re-erected; the complexity of the marking 
system has no parallel to the author’s knowledge.™ 


110 They were both recovered from marble piles in the vicinity of the foundations of the temple 


of Ares. 

vee ADOVe, Dac. 

112 Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 144-145 and Fouilles de Delphes, II, 1, A, pp. 125 ff. 

118 Foyilles de Delphes, U1, 1, B, pp. 35-36; Altertiimer von Pergamon, III, 1, pp. 19-20, IV, 
pp. 58-62; The Athenian Agora, a Guide to the Excavations, 1955, p. 77. 

114 The second century B.c. Ionic temple at Pergamon was completely labelled in every part 
as far as it is possible to determine, but as the building was considerably smaller than the Temple 
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The temple of Ares letters are well formed and carefully cut; traces often remain 
after much of the surface has been worn away through re-use. The size is in general 
conditioned by the size of the block, the height of the letters ranging from 0.04 m. 
on a metope (A 1790) to 0.09 m. on a step block (A 248). At the same time, there 
is considerable variation in letter height even among blocks of one category, as 
though two or three men had been working simultaneously, each at his own scale. 
The letters appear to be more or less evenly spaced across the top of the block, or 
rather across that part which would have been exposed by the removal of the super- 
posed course. In some cases where there are only two letters,” they are set closer 
together and more or less centered. They are always cut as near to the outer edge 
as possible, and in such a way that they could be read right side up by anyone imside 
the building. Consistency on this score was very important. The re-builders ap- 
parently tried to use the old clamp cuttings wherever possible; these could not be 
expected to be exactly centered and would not have matched properly if, for example, 
some of the wall blocks had been reversed. The letters provided the simplest key to 
the proper position. We may imagine scaffolding erected for the purpose of dis- 
mantling the temple, erected inside the line of the columns and inside the walls. A man 
standing on this staging would not only prefer to cut the letters right side up, but 
on the far side of the block rather than immediately against his chest. Usually the 
letters are just within the smooth band at the face joint; the notable exceptions to 
this rule are the toichobate blocks (Fig. 3, A 1438). Here the letters were cut as soon 
as the inner row of orthostates was removed and so they appear on the inner half of 
the top surface. 

In interpreting the system used by the re-builders, one must bear in mind that it 
had to be readily understood by the ordinary workman to be of full value. Every 
block had to be marked clearly and unmistakably to make the work go quickly. In 
order to identify the exact position of each, there were three factors to be considered: 
the side of the building, the course, and the horizontal position within the course. It is 
reasonable to suppose that these are represented by the three letters present on many 
of the blocks." Those which had only two letters, such as the triglyphs, are immedi- 
ately identifiable by their shape; no letter was required to indicate the course. 

The euthynteria blocks present the best basis for the study of the system, because 


of Ares, only two letters at most were necessary for any one block, corresponding to the first 
two on the blocks from the temple of Ares. The advantage of the Athenian system, in which the 
series are separate for each side of the building, is that operations could proceed on all sides at once. 
The continuous series used at Pergamon would become unwieldy and inconvenient on so large a scale. 

115 For this general discussion, the designation AP is considered as one “ letter.” 

116 T)insmoor has already proposed this general interpretation, p. 17. The additional material 
now at hand, however, does not fit his specific indications. Various complications in the original 
solution can be eliminated by a rearrangement based on the new material. 
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they may be identified by their distinctive surface treatment and yet were considered 
sufficiently like the other step blocks to merit three letters. Six blocks or parts of 
blocks have been identified: 


A 146 EAA 249 10 Ia (Sy4ey AVA 
ects VAL A620, 4 A= Ome ee 


It is immediately obvious that the middle letter A. must signify the course, as it is the 
only one common to all; it designates the euthynteria as the fourth course of the 
krepidoma.*’ By analogy, the other five step blocks belong to the third course: 


ie 248,217 E yarn WS A etreyA Ve Be: AZ LO Lele As 
I beeen UN = A 1814 IT - 


Not one of the wall blocks so far identified is preserved entire. Fragments are 
known with a letter at the right or left end, and occasionally a block may be sufficiently 
preserved to show a letter in the middle as well. It is not assuming too much to suppose 
that all these blocks also had three letters each. Considering all the examples where 
the position of the letters can be determined, and bearing in mind that it is the middle 
letter which is omitted when only two are used, we find that in the first position 
thirteen different letters appear : 


AY (As64, Al 238) A 1025 A 2251) BCA 2257, Hephaisteion drum je ex 
248, A 1814, A 1815), A(A 625, A 699, A 1424, A 2643), E(A 146, A 1375, 
A 2393, Theater of Dionysos drum*’), © (A 263, A 747, I 2704), 1(A 1758, 
A 2101), A(A 2254), M(A 1428, A 1567), TT(A 1436), P(A 1495), 2 
(52277) VPI 5 ). 


This series is so long that it could have served only to indicate the position of the 
blocks within their various courses. It will be seen that the wall courses probably 
contained alternately twenty and twenty-one blocks on a side; the antae might have 
been marked in end series.” The stylobate seems to have had twenty-three in the flank 
series, the second step and euthynteria twenty-four, and the third step either twenty- 


117 The blocks would be “numbered” most naturally from the top down, as they were 
uncovered in the process of demolition. 

118 The assumption also is made that the order of the letters on the blocks was the same 
throughout the building, although the blocks may have been marked as a series running either 
from left to right or from right to left. See below, pp. 53-54. Any variation would complicate un- 
necessarily a system intended to make the work as simple and straightforward as possible. 

119 See above, p. 12, note 30. 

120 See below, p. 63. 
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three or twenty-five.” This last course is the only one, with the possible exception 
of the sima, which could have required more than the standard number of letters in 
the alphabet. If the waterspouts occurred on alternate blocks of the sima course, 
they might have been marked in a separate series.*” 

In the third place on the block, only four designations appear ; 
taken at once to stand for the four sides of the building: 


122a 


these may be 


121 See Dinsmoor, p. 16 and p. 12 above. The cutting on the top of A 215 might suggest a 
short block of less than half the usual length inserted in the third step course near the corner, to 
avoid making an especially long corner block. There would then have been twenty-five blocks in 
the flank series. If A 215, marked Y, belongs next to the corner, in a course of twenty-four not 
including the corner blocks, it would seem that some extra symbol must have been used earlier in 
the series. Actually, there is nothing to show that the extra block in the third step course, if any, 
was not third from the corner, and A 215 beneath it twenty-third in a normal alphabetical sequence. 

122 Not enough examples are known from the temple of Ares to say with any certainty that 
only twenty-four symbols were used, or what system, whether of double letters or letters with 
some additional mark, was used where more than twenty-four letters were needed. Of course, any 
blocks marked with some symbol such as stigma or koppa, occurring earlier in the alphabetical 
sequence and consequently in more places throughout the building, would have numerically a much 
greater chance of survival than would a rare twenty-fifth block, with for example a double alpha. 

There are a few instances on record at this period or earlier of the use of letters to denote a 
series without quantitative value; most of the cases known are architectural in nature, serving a 
purpose similar to that of the letters on the temple of Ares blocks. Unfortunately, it is not always 
possible to determine the full sequence, or even enough of it to be sure what order of the alphabet 
was used. Many of the letters used on architectural blocks were paired on either side of a joint; 
the fact that the order of the alphabet was employed was a convenience, but not necessary to the 
success of the system. The marking of the ceiling slabs and coffer lids on the Hephaisteion depended 
on just such matching of symbols, only a few of which are strictly alphabetical (4.J.A4., V, 1901, 
pp. 40 ff.). The series employed on the Ionic temple at Pergamon is one of twenty-five letters, 
the extra one being a C inserted in the sixth place. M. N. Tod in his discussion of Athenian 
numeral systems (B.S.A., XLV, 1950, pp. 126-139) does not mention any non-quantitative usages. 
Sterling Dow, however, in his comments on Tod’s work (4.J.Ad., LVI, 1952, pp. 21-23) implies 
that the Athenians were accustomed to such a use of the alphabet, in the basic series of twenty-four 
letters, and that this use occurred simultaneously with that of the well-established acrophonic 
quantitative system. Dow gives two examples. The first is the labeling of the ten subdivisions of 
the tribal groups of the dikastai with the letters A-K without any stigma. The second example is 
in a quotation from Aristotle (*A@. HoA., 63) where he speaks of the eleven dikastic courts as 
lettered by allotment, ra cro.xeia dd tod évdexdrov, trod A. These instances suggest that even after 
the establishment of the Milesian alphabetical numerical system, whenever there was a question 
of a non-quantitative series, the Athenians would have employed the twenty-four letter alphabet. 
Therefore, for the purposes of this article we will assume such a series, and suppose that some 
system of doubled letters or added marks was used if the basic twenty-four were exhausted. I hope 
to discuss this point more thoroughly elsewhere in connection with a general study of mason’s marks. 

1228 A single example of O (column drum A 2257) has been intentionally omitted here; an 
explanation is suggested below, p. 53. While the meaning of the letters on the drums is a moot 
point, if it does not disprove the general argument, it may be deferred to avoid confusion. 
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AP(A 1438, A 1923, A 2098, A 2099, A 2114, A 2249, A 2252, A 2253, EM 3056, 
15256291) 3520) 

A (A 146, A 215, A 1749a, A 1790, A 1815, A 2100, A 2101, A 2277, I 5183) 

E (A 238, A 248, A 625, A 1758, A 2643, Hephaisteion drum) 

O (A 64, A 249, A 1375, Theater of Dionysos drum) 


As these letters clearly do not form any alphabetical sequence such as has been 
established for the course and the place within the course, there is a possibility that 
they are the initial letters of descriptive words, presumably those in common use by 
the workmen.” If these words are taken to be dpuorepd, Seévd, eiaodos and éricrepos, 
they will be found to be entirely consistent with the existing remains.’ 

The corner triglyph (A 64) marked AO and the corner geison (A 238) marked 
AE show that the corner blocks were included in the series at the ends of the temple 
in these courses, and undoubtedly in the rest of the building as well, as the number 
of symbols or letters needed would thus be at a minimum.” The triglyphs were 
probably marked in a series separate from the metopes; although this cannot be proved, 
it seems to follow from the fact that there would be twenty-three triglyphs and twenty- 
two metopes in a side series.” 

The evidence for the marking of the columns is highly unsatisfactory. Of the 
four drums identified at this time (above, p. 12, note 30) the first shows two letters 
widely spaced: EO (Pl. 3,d). Between these letters where a third would be expected, 
there is a large cutting made when the drum was re-used in a mill. The second is 
inscribed BO (Pl. 3, e). The letters are not exactly centered and the surface to the 
right of the O has been worn away to an additional depth of three millimeters, so that 
there may have been a third letter originally; it is impossible to say definitely either 
yes or no. The third drum can now be studied only from photographs (Pl. 3, c) and 
from notes in the record of the Agora excavations, made at the time of the recon- 
struction.*”’ The letters are BE with a blank space where the third letter might be. 


123 See the Athenian Treasury at Delphi, where the letters are used both in alphabetical series 
and to give the first two letters of the ordinates (Fouilles de Delphes, II, 1, B, pp. 35-36). 

124 Note that Pausanias in describing the Parthenon pediments writes: és dé rov vady ov Tlapbevava 
dvopdlovow, és Todrov éovotow Ordca év Tois KadovpEevols deTois Keita, mdvTa és THv “AOnvas Exe yéveow, Ta SE 
bmiobev 4 Uocedévos pos ’AOnvav éorw eps txtp rhs yps (1, xxiv, 5). Pausanias very rarely uses 
compass directions. It is clear that they were not sufficiently familiar to the average workman, who 
would prefer the simple “left” and “right,” “entrance” and “rear”; the Erechtheum building 
inscriptions employ compass directions but always add an additional reference to some near-by 
landmark. The crosswall blocks were probably marked like the columns in antis, below p. 53. 

125 Dinsmoor, p. 31, read the geison letters as AI , but an additional joining fragment supplies 
the bottom bar of the E (Fig. 12). 

126 The reconstruction of the temple as hexastyle with thirteen columns on the flanks is fully 
discussed and sufficiently proved by Dinsmoor, p. 9. 

127, Vanderpool, who examined the block at the time it was moved to the Hephaisteion, 

seemed very doubtful in 1953 that any letter would have escaped detection. 
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It is difficult to judge the condition of the surface other than that it seems to be worn. 
the fourth drum, mentioned by Dinsmoor, bears the letters AE, still legible despite 
the poor preservation of the surface. The description sent from Athens makes no 
suggestion of a third letter. 

In view of the system used on the wall blocks of the temple of Ares, we might 
reasonably expect to find three letters on each drum. Considering that the euthynteria 
course was not thought sufficiently individual to be identified without a course letter, 
the difference in diameter between one drum and its neighbor seems too slight to 
permit rapid re-assembly. However, there must also have been some way of correctly 
aligning the sections of each flute. The simplest method would have been to make a 
“ strike mark ” across the joint, and it is not inconceivable that its form varied enough 
from joint to joint to identify the proper succession of drums, even as pairs of letters 
were used on either side of the joints on the interior epistyle of the Parthenon, 
and in many other cases. That no such mark has been found may well be due to the 
battered condition of all four drums, since we may suppose the marks would have 
been made as inconspicuous as possible. 

The slight variation which does exist in the dimensions of the drums provides 
further proof that neither of the letters indicated vertical position. The top and 
bottom diameters of the four drums, as nearly as they can be measured from inside 
of flute to inside of flute, are 1) 0.99-1.02 m., 2) 0.85-0.885 m., and 3) 0.91-0.95 m., 
with only the top diameter of 4) 1.032 m. available. Their present heights are 1) 
0.745 m., 2) 0.797 m., 3) 0.78 m. and 4) 0.70 m. The slope of the sides of number 
four is given as 0.005 m. in 0.40 m., or a diameter increase of 0.00875 m. in its pre- 
served height, so that the bottom diameter may be reconstructed as a minimum of 
1.09m. The rate of increase in diameter is 1) 4.03%, 2) 4.39%, 3) 5.13%, and 
4) 1.25%; it is not really possible to detect any entasis in these battered examples. 

If, for the purpose of a rough calculation, we may discount any entasis and 
assume seven drums of approximately equal height in each column as in the Hephais- 
teion, it is possible to locate the general level of each drum. One of the various 
fragments of the capitals provides the neck diameter of 0.83 m. Using an approximate 
lower diameter of 1.074 m., the diameters at the joints will be found to be 0.83-0.864- 
0.900-0.935-0.970-1.005-1.040-1.074 m.** The increase in each case is 0.03486 m. 

Adding 0.05 m. to obtain the full diameter, the first drum at 1.04-1.07 m. would 
appear to fit almost exactly in the seventh or bottom interval in this series. The 
second example at 0.90-0.935 m. fits perfectly into the third interval. In the third 
case, the measurements are just a little small for the ideal fifth interval. However, the 


*8 For the derivation of the lower diameter figure, see below, pp. 56 ff. This is the full diameter 
including the arrises, which project approximately 0.025 m. beyond the center of the flute. The 
theoretical lower diameter seems substantiated by the evidence of the drum from the Theater of 
Dionysos, which may have lost a few millimeters over the centuries. 
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fourth lies completely outside the series, and appears to be the bottom drum of a 
corner column, the diameter of which should be about two centimeters larger than’ 
that of the standard. 

Returning once more to the marking letters, 1) EO, 2) BO, 3) BE, 4p A Berit 
will be seen at once that they cannot be interpreted to read 1) seventh, 2) third, 3) 
fifth, and 4) seventh. The next assumption is that they stand for the series number 
and the side of the building, as do the two letters on the triglyph blocks. E and O 
are entirely acceptable as indicating the front and rear respectively, but © would 
seem to be a misfit. However, there are presumably four columns whose position 
cannot be described by the system proposed thus far; these are the two between the 
antae at either end of the temple. They might be considered as the seventh and eighth 
in the end series, or they might have some special letters. In this case, O immediately 
suggests some word connected with @vpa, and as there were two columns in this 
position, B also suits this proposal. 

If, however, the first letter on each drum is taken to indicate the specific column, 
a discrepancy is immediately apparent. The fourth drum should be marked AE or 
ZE (?) in order to indicate a corner position.” There is a conflict here between the 
theoretically calculated dimensions and the interpretation of the letters, at least in the 
case of the column drums, which still remains to be resolved. 

A study of the dowel and pry holes on the step blocks shows the order in which 
they were laid, which, taken with the marking letters, indicates the direction in which 
the alphabetical series ran.” The blocks sufficiently preserved in the euthynteria 
course are A 146 (EAA) doweled at the right end but supporting a block doweled 
from the left; A 215 (YAA) doweled at the left and carrying a similar left-end 
doweled block; A 625 (AAE) doweled at the right and carrying a right-end doweled 
block; A 2393 (E ——) doweled at the right but probably carrying a left-end doweled 
block.*** It was the usual practice to lay the corner blocks first. A 146 was laid in 
a series which ran from left to right and should have been near the end of its row, 
as its label “ fifth on the right” indicates. A 215 is the twenty-third on the right 
or north side, and its cuttings show that it was near the right or northwest corner. 
A 625 was fourth on the front, near the left or southeast corner, and A 2393 was a 


129 Tf the fourth drum is marked AE as Dinsmoor and Harrison read it, the letters do not fit 
with my designation as a corner column drum. However, the calculations of size, which follow 
Dinsmoor’s outline, will not admit a drum as large as this in the regular run. His statement that the 
size was right was based on a bottom diameter twice the width of the triglyph, and this is twice the 
width of the corner triglyph but not that of those in the regular series. 

180 Dinsmoor has already pointed this out (p. 15), citing the blocks A 146, A 215 and A 248. 
The discussion is repeated here to incorporate the new material identified since the publication of his 
‘article. “ Right ” and “left” are in reference to a position outside and facing the temple. 

181 Only the right half of the block is preserved ; it shows half the dowel hole at the broken edge, 


but no pry holes. 
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fifth block also near a left corner. From this it appears at once that the course series 
ran from left to right as the building was faced; we may imagine the foreman walking 
along the steps “ chalking ” the letters to be cut by the workmen. 

The blocks sufficiently preserved in the bottom step course are A 248 (ITE) 
doweled at the right and carrying a right-end doweled block; A 1758 (ITE) presuma- 
bly doweled at the right end and carrying a similar block; A 1814 (TT -) doweled 
at the right; A 2101 (ITA) with the bottom broken away but carrying a block doweled 
at the left. A 248 then is third on the front near the left corner; A 1758 is ninth on 
the front and still laid from the left corner, although there were at most only eleven 
blocks in this series; A 1814 is a third block near a left corner. This course therefore 
was marked from left to right in the same way. 

Conversely, the southwest corner triglyph A 64 is marked AO and the northeast 
corner geison A 238 is marked AE, each first in a series which apparently ran from 
left to right viewed from inside the building. At this level, the foreman like the 
workmen would have been standing on scaffolding inside the building; presumably, 
this point of view was maintained until the building had been dismantled to the level 
of the krepidoma, when it became more convenient to walk about on the terrace outside 
the temple. 


RESTORATION OF THE DIMENSIONS OF THE TEMPLE 


This is the material evidence that is known today: a few blocks at one end of the 
Augustan foundations, and some two hundred thirty odd fragments of the super- 
structure, whose total volume would hardly equal that of two columns. Nevertheless, 
as Dinsmoor has shown, it is possible to estimate and calculate enough from even 
less than this to arrive at a fair conception of the original dimensions of the temple. 
Such are the measurements used in the reconstructed plan and sections, Figures 23, 24. 
There are many reasons why they cannot be fully trusted. First and foremost, the 
facts are too few; the blocks now known are often very much worn or battered. In 
the second place, most of the estimates are based on comparisons with the Hephaisteion, 
the temple of Poseidon at Sounion, and the temple of Nemesis at Rhamnous. While 
these four have much in common, they are by no means identical, and the one at 
Rhamnous is markedly smaller, a point which must inevitably have had some influence 
on design.**"” The proportions are seen to vary from one to the next, and all four are 
quite individual in detail, either from the change in fashion or the desire of the 
architect to improve on his previous work. It is impossible to say whether the temple 
of Ares, which comes after them in point of time, is closer to the conservatism of 
the Hephaisteion with its heavy entablature, or to the progressive tendencies of the 


181° Dinsmoor, p. 47, dates the four temples as follows: Hephaisteion 449-444 B.c., Sounion 
444-440 p.c., Ares 440-436 B.c., Rhamnous 436-432 B.c. 
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temple of Poseidon with its unusually tall, slender columns. Apparently, the temple 
of Ares represents some median position; for this reason, averages take on some 
significance. If it is borne in mind that the third and fourth decimal places are due 
only to such averages and that even the second is derived from a very few examples, 
these figures may perhaps be of use as a basis for rough comparison with other 
ancient monuments. 

There is no reason to question or even to review Dinsmoor’s arguments for the 
number of columns, thirteen on the sides and six on the ends; he has clearly demon- 
strated that the foundations will not reasonably fit anything else.’ However, there 
are various points in his further calculations which are either disproven or confirmed 
by the new material now at hand. 

To reconcile the difference between the dimensions which he calculated from 
triglyph A 64 and those reached from the step blocks, Dinsmoor proposed three 
solutions. The first was that the column spacings were narrower on the flanks than 
on the ends; this was considered a poor answer because of the resulting discrepancy 
between the projections of the foundations beyond the entablature on the front and 
flank. Now that more of the step blocks have been recovered, it is clear that the 
blocks were of the same length on the ends and sides of the two lower krepidoma 
courses, and presumably the column spacings followed suit.** 

The second solution was that the step blocks 1.345 m. in length, and the column 
spacing of 2.690 m. derived from them, were exceptional and occurred only at the 
corners. Dinsmoor points out that this angle contraction is insufficient and suggests 
duplex contraction. However, the assignment of step blocks of this length to middle 
positions in the courses now rules out this possibility also.** 

The third solution, that the spacing of 2.772 m. was an exceptional one, as it was 
derived from corner fragments, is now demonstrated to be correct by a study of the 
widths of the triglyphs.** The new triglyphs A 1375 ( EO) and A 2277 (2A) may 
be reconstructed as 0.536 and 0.537 m. wide (Fig. 9), within a possible error of two 
millimeters, while the corner triglyph A 64 (AO ) as reconstructed measures 0.555 m. 


182 T)insmoor, p. 9. 

188 Tn the euthynteria course, A 625 (AAE), fourth on the front, is 1.3445 m. long, while 
A 215 (YAA) and A 146 (EAA), twenty-third and fifth on the north, are 1.3415 m. and 
1.349 m. respectively: probably they were all intended to be the same, about 1.345m. In the 
next course, A 248 ([TE) and A 1758 (ICE), third and ninth on the east, measure 1.339 m. and 
1.3455 m., while A 2101 (IT 4), ninth on the north, is 1.344m. long, averaging 1.343 m., hardly 
a significant difference. (The variant spacings proposed by Dinsmoor were 2.772m. on the 
front and 2.690 m. on the flank.) 

184 Dinsmoor, p. 23, arrived at the conclusion that these blocks were of normal length. 

185 Dinsmoor remarked, p. 28, “the triglyph proportions in the temple of Ares seem unduly 


heavy.” 
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on both faces (Fig. 10).*** The width of the mutule next to the corner is 0.555 m. as 
against 0.554 m. at the corner itself, and these may both be augmented. 

Beginning again from the new measurements, the following rough dimensions 
may be given: the end frieze would be 2(0.555)-+ 9(0.537) + 2(3/2) (0.555) + 
8(3/2) (0.537)—= 14.052 m.**" The side frieze would then be 14.052 + 14(0.537) 
+ 14(3/2) (0.537)= 32.847 m. The foundations, which were measured at the time 
of their excavation by Travlos as 17.00-17.40 m. by 36.40 m., would project 1.474- 
1.674 beyond the line of the frieze on the flanks and 1.7765 m. at the ends, a maximum 
difference of 0.3025 m. This difference is not significant, especially when viewed in 
the light of the generally casual nature of subsoil work in the Stoa of Zeus and other 
Athenian buildings. 

Working with greater accuracy, the triglyph spacing or half-intercolumination 
should equal the average length of the step and euthynteria blocks and so may be set 
at 1.344 m.** Then the mutules would be spaced at 0.672 m. on centers and the normal 
via would be 0.672—0.537 = 0.135 m. wide.” The corner via of A 238 is 0.004 m. 
wider ; if this augment applied to two viae, the end metope would be widened 0.008 m. 
Assuming that the width of the epistyle was twice that of the outer epistyle block 
A 1792, an approximate figure may be substituted in the angle distortion formula 
1/2 (Epistyle width—Triglyph width). 

Enough of epistyle block A 1792 remains to show that the face slopes at a rate 
of 0.007 in 0.24 (Fig. 7), but the height must be determined in order to find the 
total width. Now the triglyphs are known to be 0.838 m. high and the geison mean 
height 0.344 m., taken from the top of the drip mold and pediment floor, as preserved 
on A 238. We may continue to follow Dinsmoor’s example and approximate the 
height of the epistyle by considering the proportions of the Doric order. The lower 


186 Dinsmoor gives 0.554 m. for this last figure, ibid. 

*87’ Two corner triglyphs, nine regular triglyphs, and the metopes between, assuming the triglyph 
equal in width to two-thirds of a metope and the corner metopes proportionally increased. 

*88 In order to remind the reader that much of the following discussion is theoretical, and 
while probable is not susceptible of proof, italic type is used for the figures derived from actual 
measurements. 

18° The only via preserved in its full width is that on the restored block A 238 (Fig. 12) which 
measures 0.139 m. A 2313 is preserved to a minimum width of 0.124 m. 

4° Dinsmoor, p. 14, uses a theoretical epistyle width equal to 1/2.638 of the column spacing, 
a proportion averaging those found at the Hephaisteion and at Sounion. (Formulas and pro- 
portions are based on this article unless otherwise noted.) Such a proportion here would give an 
epistyle width of 1.019 m. for a column spacing of 2.688 m. The formula for the angle distortion is 
quoted by Dinsmoor from Koldewey and Puchstein, Griechische Tempel in Unteritalien, p. 198. 
“Angle distortion” is the horizontal adjustment necessary to bring in the axis of the corner 
column from its normal position under the triglyph axis as far as the axis of the epistyle on the 
return, and is produced by the expansion of the corner metope and triglyph, the inward inclination 
of the corner column, and the “ angle contraction” or reduction of the corner intercolumniation. 
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diameter of the columns, derived from the new triglyph width should be 2(0.537)= 
1.074 m., assuming that the lesser triglyph measurement 0.536m. may be due to 
wear on the surface. By comparison with the proportions of diameter to height used 
in the Hephaisteion, at Rhamnous, and at Sounion, the temple of Ares columns would 
be 5.612-5.776 diameters or 6.027-6.203 m. high.” The height of the entablature 
may be estimated at about one-third the column height: 0.350: 1 in the Hephaisteion, 
0.332: 1 at Sounion, and 0.335:1 at Rhamnous. That of the temple of Ares should 
be between the extremes of 2.001 and 2.171 m. Subtracting the known heights of 
the triglyph and geison, we arrive at 0.819-0.989 m. for the epistyle, based ultimately 
on the new triglyph.” 

If the same proportion of epistyle to total entablature height was held for all 
three temples, as it is 0.836: 2.000 at Sounion and in the Hephaisteion, then the height 
of the epistyle in the temple of Ares would be 0.849 m. The figure does not seem 
unreasonable in view of the slightly larger foundations of the Ares temple. 

Subtracting 0.163 m. for the taenia, regula, and guttae, the outer epistyle block, 
with a measurable pitch of 0.007/0.24, may be calculated to be 0.020 m. wider at the 
bottom than it is just below the regula, or 0.536 m., virtually the same as the width 
of the triglyph. The distortion would be 1/2 (1.072—0.537)=0.2675 m. The angle 
contraction at about 1/15 of the column spacing (1/6 of the column diameter) would 
be 0.179 m. If the inclination of the columns at the corners was 0.04 m. as in the 
Hephaisteion, the remaining adjustment of 0.2675-—0.179—0.04 = 0.0485 m. would 
be applied to the corner triglyph and metope: 0.018 m. of this belongs to the triglyph 
(0.555—0.537), and the final 0.305 m. to the metope. Given 0.139 m. for the width 
of the second as well as the first via, 0.554 + 0.139 + 0.555 + 0.139 = 1.387 m. for 
the first triglyph and metope; the latter would then be equal in width to 1.387—0.555 
== 0.832 m. If the other metopes were 0.305 m. narrower, the front frieze would be 
2(0.555) + 9(0.537) + 2(0.832) + 8(0.8015)= 14.019 m. wide, and the flank 14.019 
+ 14(0.537) + 14(0.8015 )= 32.774 m. The foundations would project 1.49-1.69 m. 
on the flanks and 1.81 m. on the ends; the maximum discrepancy of 0.32 m. is slightly 
greater than that which was estimated above. 

Reversing the calculations and beginning with the theoretical entablature height 


*41 The average height of the surviving drums is 0.774 m. Assuming that there were seven in 
a column, we may multiply by this figure and add an approximate 0.50m. for the height of the 
capital (Fig. 6), to arrive at a column height of 5.918m. Allowing for the wear on the column 
drums, this is not far off. Indeed, if the maximum preserved height is used, it will result in a 
figure of 6.079 m. It may also be noted, in comparing the drums to the theoretical measurements 
of the columns, that the largest drum of the regular series has a diameter of 1.07 m. at the bottom, 
when allowance is made for the missing flutes. See above, p. 52. 

**° Compare the figure of 0.836 m. proposed by Dinsmoor, p. 21, on the grounds that exactly 
this dimension was used at Sounion and in the Hephaisteion. 

148 Epistyle : Geison+Triglyph+ Epistyle :: 0.836 : 2.000. 
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of 0.847 + 0.838 + 0.344 = 2.029 m., we find that the columns, if between 2.856 
(Hephaisteion) and 3.012 (Sounion) times this figure, would be 5.795-6.111 m. high, 
based on the theoretical epistyle height. The proportion of the column height to the 
lower diameter is 5.612:1 in the Hephaisteion, 5.776:1 at Sounion, giving 1.033- 
1.058 m. for the temple of Ares. The diameter 1.074 m., derived from the triglyph 
and supported by the material remains, would exceed these limits, if it were supposed 
that the relative proportions were actually the same as in either of the other temples. 
However, the changes from the Hephaisteion to the temple at Sounion, in favor of a 
lighter entablature and somewhat exaggeratedly tall columns, would seem to be con- 
tinued in a modified form in the temple of Ares. For instance, if we suppose that 
the Sounion entablature-to-column-height proportion was maintained, the columns 
would be about 6.1 m. high as we have seen, or about 5.69 diameters. 

Dinsmoor gives the excess of the open space between the columns over diameter 
at an almost constant 0.49 m.“* The smaller spacing of 2.677 m. derived from the 
frieze [2(0.537)+ 2(0.8015)] would leave 2.677—1.074 = 0.529 m. as compared 
with 0.545-0.547 m. at the Hephaisteion, 0.475 m. at Rhamnous, and 0.436 m. at 
Sounion. The greater spacing of 2.688 m., derived from the step blocks and probably 
more reliable, would give an excess of 0.540 m. The different results reached by these 
two approaches would indicate that the temple of Ares had widély spaced columns 
like the Hephaisteion, but that, as might be expected in accordance with the general 
trend of the Doric style, the entablature had been lightened in relation to the inter- 
columniations. If we may accept the lower diameter of 1.074 m., the proportion of 
this diameter to the entablature is less that that of the Hephaisteion or of Sounion. 
The four temples seem strikingly similar in this as in other respects; the proportion 
would be in each: Hephaisteion 1:1.95, Sounion 1:1.92, Ares 1:1.89, Rhamnous 
1:1.95-1.90.%° This sequence might be interpreted as indicating that the entablature 
of the temple of Ares had been lightened in comparison with the notably heavy one 
of the Hephaisteion, but that the column diameter had not followed suit to the extent 
found at Sounion, nor had the intercolumniation been as much reduced in proportion. 

The dimensions, theoretical and otherwise, which have been derived here are 
summarized in the following table: 


at Pe. 

145 These figures, like the proportions of column height to lower diameter, are taken from 
Dinsmoor, The Architecture of Ancient Greece, the Chronological List of Greek Temples, facing 
p. 340. 

146 The angle spacing is equal to the normal axial spacing minus the assumed angle contraction 
of 1/15 of this normal spacing, and minus the increment in diameter of the corner column, taken 
at a nominal two centimeters by comparison with the Hephaisteion. 
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3 axial spacings (@ 2.688 m.) = 8.064 m. 

2 angle spacings (@ 2.489 m.)™° = 4978 

2 angle column radii (@ 0.547 m.)* == 1.094 

2 stylobate projections (@ 0.0475 m.)*“== 0.095 

4 step treads (@ 0.395 m.) == 1,580 

2 euthynteria projections (@ 0.157 m. ee 0.314 
Width of krepidoma == 6A Zar 

7 axial spacings (@ 2.688 m.) == [GS16 
Length of krepidoma == 34.941 m. 


Foundation projections — ends = 0.73 m. 
— flanks = 0.44-0.64 m. 


Height of the euthynteria a=) SO sre 
Height of 3 steps (@ 0.356 m.) a 1008 
Height of columns == 16-100 
Height of epistyle = 0.847 
Height of frieze == (ooo 
Height of geison to top of hawksbeak = 0.3065 
Height of sima == i225 
Height of temple to cornice == '0 6875 Mr on 


more properly about 9.7 m. 


It is now possible to return to the ceiling beam A 2387 to see how it will fit with 
the reconstructed plan.” Assuming that it stretched from the front epistyle to the 
anta, it should determine the position of the anta in relation to the columns of the peri- 
style. The exposed length of the beam measures 4.65 m. Adding to this half the epistyle 
width 0.536 m. gives the distance of the anta face from the axis line of the end 
columns as 5.186 m. One angle spacing (2.489 m.) plus one normal spacing (2.688 m.) 
is the distance of the axis of the third column on the flank from this same end axis: 
5.177 m. This would mean that the face of the anta was approximately in line with 
the axis of the third column, an arrangement used at both ends of the Parthenon. 
It is highly unlikely, however, that the cella of the temple of Ares was preceded by 
four columns prostyle, and such a deep porch would otherwise be most unusual. 

There is an additional point against such an arrangement: it has already been 
shown that, at one end of the building at least, a frieze continued across from the antae 


147 The angle column radius is increased by a nominal one centimeter by comparison with the 
Hepaisteion. 

148 Normal for temples of the later fifth century B.c. (Dinsmoor, p. 24). 

149 See above, pp. 38 ff. 
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to the side columns.” Since the axis of the epistyle carrying such a frieze must have 
coincided with the axis of one of the peristyle columns, the beam and the frieze are 
mutually exclusive. Nor would it be reasonable to relegate either a special frieze or an 
extra large porch to the rear end of the temple. There is one other possible position for 
the beam, and that is in the pronaos. The span over the pronaos of the Hephaisteion is 
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Fic. 24. Restored Plan. 


almost identical with that over the east porch, as the result of an attempt on the part of 
the architect to modernize the shape of the cella.** The temple of Ares foundations 
have the same unusually great proportion of length to width; might there not have 
been an even deeper pronaos in the third building of the series ? *” 

If, as seems likely, the group of ceiling fragments from the Late Roman 
Fortification belong together, a position over the main entrance is certainly an appro- 
priate place for such an elaborate decoration. The area is comparatively small, and 


150 See above, p. 33. 

151 At the level of the epistyle, the pronaos span is 3.962m.; the east porch is 3.97 m. as 
measured by J. Travlos 22 June 1954. . 

152 Hephaisteion 1:2.318; temple of Ares approximately 1:2.2. Dinsmoor in The Architecture 
of Ancient Greece, the Chronological List of Greek Temples, facing p. 340 gives 1:2.313. The 
theoretical krepidoma dimensions on p. 60 yield 1:2.167. 
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well separated from the peristyle ceilings, which may have been composed of coffers 
of the simpler Hephaisteion pattern. It is even possible that gold would be used in a 
special and limited case such as this would be. Although there is nothing to determine 
the exact width of the pronaos, it may be of interest to consider just how many 
coffers there would have been. 

Ten coffers 0.458 m. on centers minus the distance between one pair of astragals 
(0.035 m.) gives a length of 4.545 m. between the outside lines of the astragals at 
each end.*** The beam length 4.65 m. minus the 0.045 m. nosing at each end gives 
a total for the coffer slab length of 4.56m. This allows a margin theoretically only 
0.0015 m. at each end; the fit is tight, but not impossibly so. 

The three beams which are preserved are 0.567, 0.565 and 0.544 m. in width. 
Placing the narrow one in the center and adding four double coffer panels 0.9146 m. 
wide, eight nosings of 0.045 m. each, and two side beams of the width used in the 
Hephaisteion east porch (0.374 m.) yields a total width for the pronaos of 6.4424 m. 
Adding 0.34 m. on either side for half the wall width, the distance between the two 
center lines would be 7.2224 m. Judging by the Hephaisteion, where the inner pro- 
jection of the anta beyond the face of the wall is greater than the outer, the distance 
between the axes of the antae would be slightly less, possibly 7.20 m. 

The distance between the axes of the second and fifth columns on the front of 
the temple would be 3(2.688)== 8.064 m. On the Hephaisteion, the measurements 
are 6.952 m. between anta axes and 7.753 between the axes of the second and fifth 
columns. The proportion of this triple column spacing to anta spacing would be 
1:0.893 for the temple of Ares, and 1:0.897 for the Hephaisteion, again suggesting 
that the proportions of the later temple were extremely close to those of the earlier. 

For the end peristyles, assuming an end-beam soffit of 0.374 m. similar to that on 
the Hephaisteion, and a span of 13.042 m. between the centerlines of the north and 
south colonnades, one may restore nine beams as in the Hephaisteion. Although there 
is no evidence for the size of the beams, the dimensions of those restored to the 
pronaos may be tried in the east porch, as shown in Figure 23. Alternating those of 
0.065 m. and 0.045 m. width, and spacing them equally, the interval between beams 
works out to be 0.88 m. =, just over the 0.85 m. averaged in the Hephaisteion. It has 
been seen that the Ares coffers average 0.8835 m. between the outside lines of the 
astragals, and that an unassigned group measures 0.833 m. over the same distance. 
We may suppose that a third set of coffers belongs here, or that those without trace 
of setting lines were set here like those of the Hephaisteion with the astragal immedi- 
ately next to the moulding of the supporting beam, or that the unassigned slabs were 
used in this part of the ceiling, with a space of about 0.019m. between beam 
moulding and astragal. The second choice has been shown in Figure 23; the work- 


153 See above, p. 41, note 99 and Fig. 22. 
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manship on the unassigned group is so poor that it can have been used only as a 
replacement at best.’** 

While the original surfaces correspond in every way to the dimensions of the 
other beams, the two which Dinsmoor noted as sawed are in their present form too 
narrow to be used in the end peristyles.*” It must be supposed that this was indeed 
their original location, but that in rebuilding the temple, they were cut down for use 
elsewhere, perhaps as interbeam blocks above the frieze or behind the pediment. 

One end of the cella wall may be fixed in plan by the frieze which spanned 
from anta to third column; the other may only be approximated by comparison with 
the three “sister” temples. In the Hephaisteion, the west face of the west anta is 
approximately half way between the second and third columns, proceeding from 
west to east; at Sounion, the anta face is just in front of the third column, and at 
Rhamnous, between the second and third columns. The length of the wall then is 
equal to eight or eight and a half column spacings plus half the width of the pronaos 
epistyle. We may approximate this distance as 8(2.688) + 0.50 = 22.004 m. or 8 1/2 
(2.688) + 0.50 = 23.348 m. of which at least two meters would be anta blocks. The 
length of the only known orthostate block A 704 at 1.102 m. would indicate about 
eighteen or twenty regular blocks in a course, but there is no way of knowing the 
length of possible short blocks at either end. The reader may fecall that a series 
letter as high as P or “ seventeen ” is preserved on wall block A 1495. 

The position of the crosswall at the entrance of the cella has been suggested by 
the assignment of the known ceiling beams to the pronaos. The length of 4.65 m. 
added to approximately half a meter for the epistyle half-width would set the face of 
the crosswall 5.15 m. back from the axis of the third column. The centerline of the 
wall would be very nearly on the axis of the fifth column, presumably making the 
cella slightly shorter than that of the Hephaisteion.*” 

These are the positions of the walls shown on Figure 24. The position of the 
rear wall and even its existence, as well as the interior arrangement of the cella, 
are entirely conjectural, but we may suppose them somewhat similar to those of the 
Hephaisteion. 


There are, of course, many questions which remain to be answered. The chances 
are few that many additional fragments of the temple of Ares will be discovered, but 
comparison with other temples yet to be excavated may shed some further light on 


154 Dimensions are purposely omitted from the restored section and plan, as they are largely 
theoretical. See p. 39, note 91. 

155 Dinsmoor, p. 40. 

156 At Sounion, the axis of the pronaos wall and that of the fifth column are virtually the same. 
At Rhamnous, the inner face of the wall lines up with the front face of the fifth column. See B.S.A., 
XLV51950,"pls. 7; 8,9. 
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these few remains. That dark question of the original site stands to gain most from 
further exploration. Indeed, until such a time, there can only be conjectures on this 
point. One school of thought would place the temple on the Areopagus, another where 
the Roman Agora now stands. There are reasons for and against both theories, but 
few facts. Above all it should be stressed that there must have been a compelling 
reason for the transference of a large and elaborate temple from the sacred ground 
where it had stood for four hundred years. Here is an intriguing problem which will 
be high on the list of those scholars who continue to fill in the plan of the classical 
city of Athens. 
Marian HoLtitanp MCALLISTER 


PHILADELPHIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ARAE AUGUSTI 
(Piates 8-9) 


MONG the Titult Imperatorum Romanorum (I.G., II’, 3222-3423) Johannes 
Kirchner edited not only inscriptions of statue bases but also of altars found in 
Athens. Those of Hadrian (J.G., II’, 3323-3380) are well known, but they have never 
been studied as a group.* An altar of Nero as “New Apollo” (J.G., II’, 3278) is 
called a statue base by P. Graindor.* The Claudius inscription from Rhamnous (J.G., 
IT’, 3275) may be an altar.’ Finally, there is the beautiful altar of Augustus (J.G., 
Il, 3235) at Athens.* 

In addition to these recognized imperial altars, there is a series of inscriptions 
(1.G., 11; '3224-3230; 3229 A and B== 3281-3282) four of which (te. 1) 93224) 
3225, 3228-3230) P. Graindor, following Hula, identified as statue bases of Augus- 
tus; ° this interpretation has been maintained by Kirchner. Hula recognized that some 
of these monuments contain in addition to the name of Augustus the names of other 
emperors added by different and later hands. He deduced from this fact that statues 
of Augustus were removed after his death to make space in one case for statues of 
Tiberius and later Hadrian (/.G., II’, 3228), in another of Nero, Vespasian and 
Titus, in this order (.G:, I1?-3229'== 3281-3282) and again or Hadrians(:G.srke 
3230).° Both Hula and Graindor connect these alleged cases of metagraphe with a 
famous passage in Tacitus, Annales, I, 74, telling of the replacement of an Augustus 
portrait by one of Tiberius.’ It has not been noted, however, that these inscribed 
stones are not statue bases but altars. This is indicated not only by the stones them- 


1See P. Graindor, Athénes sous Hadrien, p. 50 note 2 (on p. 51), a casual reference to 
dédicaces anonymes. 

2 Athénes de Tibére a Trajan, p. 115 and note 1. 

3 J. Pouilloux, La Fortresse de Rhamnonte, pp. 157-158, no. 47, added a new fragment (with 
different lettering), but no interpretation. 

4 For an illustration, see J. Kirchner, Imagines, no. 120 (no. 121 in the second edition) ; for 
an altar set up to Mark Antony and Octavia, see T.A.P.A., LX XVII, 1946, p. 150. 

5 Athénes sous Auguste, pp. 45-46; E. Hula, Jahreshefte, I, 1898, pp. 27-30. 

6 7.G., I1?, 3232, which Hula restored, op. cit., p. 30, with a similar text belongs to a different 
kind of monument. The stone, now in the Epigraphical Museum of Athens (E.M. 3949), has the 
top preserved ; both lines are inscribed by the same hand (Pl. 8): height, 0.085 m.; width, 0.22 m. ; 
thickness, 0.085 m.; height of letters, 0.026m. While no restoration can be offered (compare the 
similar inscription, /.G., II’, 4477), it may be suggested that this inscription is identical with J.G., 
IT?, 3231, seen and copied only by Pittakys, L’Anc. Athénes, p. 36; this would mean that Pittakys 
restored the letters of the second line. Notice that /.G., II’, 3234 and 3237 are also known only 
from Pittakys. For J.G., II?, 3233, see S.E.G., XII, no. 157. 

7Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste, p. 88; see also W. Larfeld, Gr. Epigraphik, p. 125; E. 
Nachmanson, Hist. Att. Inschr., nos. 73, 74. 
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selves but also by the inscriptions which have the name of Augustus in the genitive 
case.® It is clear that a number of altars were erected to Augustus, some of which 
were later re-inscribed to his successors, Tiberius, Nero, Vespasian, Titus, and even 
Hadrian (whose many altars have already been mentioned). 

L. R. Taylor discussed at length the Divinity of the Roman Emperor (1931), 
namely Augustus, and emphasized that even before the establishment of the state cult 
at Rome the worship of the emperor seems to have become practically universal in the 
East.° The evidence assembled by her, however, is presented in an abbreviated form 
so that the reader can not be sure whether she is referring to an altar or to an honorary 
statue.*” Nor does she list any examples of altars of Augustus which were later 
used in the cult of other emperors. It seemed therefore advisable to re-examine the 
evidence pertaining to altars set up in the Greek East (with the exception of Egypt 
and Cyrene) before presenting the altars erected to Augustus in Athens. 

An examination of the Greek dedications to Augustus reveals that many of them 
are statues of the emperor giving his name in the accusative case. Some of these were 
evidently set up before he received the name Augustus (Sebastos), but surely after 
the Battle of Actium. One of the inscriptions is dated in 31 or 30 B.c. (/.G., XII, 3, 
470) and is notable because the name Jmperator is omitted, but the number of the 
emperor’s imperatorial acclamations and of his consulships is given. These features 
recall the texts of the various Caesar statues which were erected after the Battle of 
Pharsalos (J.R.S., XLIV, 1954, pp. 65-75). In fact, these early honorary inscrip- 
tions to the emperor contain the same elements as the Caesar inscriptions and as the 
later honorary inscriptions of Augustus: the full name of the emperor (Atroxpdaropa 
Kaicapa @cod vidy), once with the addition of Oedv (B.C.H., LX XVIII, 1954, p. 322) ; 
the designation cwrjpa kal evepyérnv (I.G., VII, 1836) ; and the cause, dperjs évexa kat 
evepyeoias (1.G., VII, 63) or evvoias (I. v. Olympia, no. 367). The statues them- 
selves were erected in public places or dedicated to certain gods and set up in their 
sanctuaries.” 


8 See the descriptions of Nos. 11-13; cf., however, Nos. 1 and 5 and the later additions in 
the dative case, Nos. 11-12. 

° Op. cit., pp. 181-205. 

0 See Taylor, op. cit., pp. 270-277; cf. pp. 271 (s.vv. Nicopolis and Thera), 276 (s.vv. 
Halasarna and Hierocaesarea). 

** In publishing another of the honorary inscriptions in which the name “ Augustus ” is missing, 
C. Dunant and J. Thomopoulos (B.C.H., LXXVIII, 1954, pp. 331-333, no. 7=S.E.G., XIV, 
537) assume that it was set up, together with a statue of Livia, immediately after Actium. They 
refer to [.G.R., 870; see also I.G., VII, 63 and 1836; I v. Olympia, no. 367; I. d. Délos, nos. 1588, 
1589 (the latter set up by Artorius whose Athenian honorary inscription, J.G., II?, 4116, has been 
found in the Agora Excavations, I 5620). 

12 For Caesar, see J.R.S., XLIV, 1954, pp. 73-75. 

*1.G., VII, 1836; I. v. Olympia, no. 367; I. d. Délos, nos. 1588, 1589; for Caesar, see 
J.RS., SLIV, 1954, pp.67  (M) 71-72 (5). 
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From Athens we know of only one certain statue of Augustus (J.G., IT’, 3255) 
which was set up, perhaps in a.p. 4, on the Acropolis, together with statues of Tiberius 
U.G., II’, 3254), Germanicus (J.G., IT’, 3255) and Drusus (J.G., ID’, S256). o roran 
earlier period may belong the fragment of a statue base which does not seem to have 
been published so far; we present it here with the kind permission of the Director of 
the Epigraphical Museum, M. Mitsos.’® 

Plate 8. Fragment of gray Eleusinian stone, broken on both sides and on the 
back. The top and bottom surfaces are smooth as far as preserved. Neither proveni- 
ence nor previous publication is recorded. 


Height, 0.26 m.; width, 0.22 m.; thickness, 0.25 m. 
Height of letters, 0.025 m. | 
E. M. 4565 After 27 B.c. 
‘O 8% [pos] 
[ Avr |oxparo|[pa Kaicapa] 
[Ojeod vidv [XeBaordv ]. 


The third line was indented by one letter, to judge by the spacing; there can be 
no doubt about the restoration of the last word. We presume that the base once 
carried a bronze statue of Augustus.” 

It is clear that the inscriptions from the statue bases, giving the emperor’s name 
in the accusative case, are not different from the honorary inscriptions set up to Julius 
Caesar and to other outstanding Greeks and Romans of that time. There exists, 
however, a large group of dedications, mainly, though perhaps not exclusively, altars, 
which have the name of the emperor (or of another person) in the dative case, indi- 
cating, as in the case of dedications to gods, that the monument is set up to the 
emperor ; this type of dedication implies the existence of a (perhaps local) cult of the 


14 P, Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste, p. 45, after rejecting three dedications (/.G., III, 437 = 
1.G., II*?, 3237; 1.G., II, 434 = 1.G., II?, 3232, see above note 6;;J.G., III, 435 = J.G., II’, 3236), 
lists seven inscribed bases of statues: J.G., III, 130=J.G., II?, 2953; 1.G., III, 438 =J.c¢., IT?, 
3235: L.G., il, 447 =1.G., Il’, 32533 0.G., IIL, 451 == 1.G., Il*,; 3224/5; Mular Jakreshefte, I: 
1898, pp. 27-28, no. 1 =J.G., I1?, 3230; ibid., pp. 28-29, no. Z2=1.G., II?, 3228; ibid., pp. 29-30, 
no. 3 = I.G., II’, 3229. The first one (/.G., II?, 2953) may indeed have carried a statue of Augustus, 
but its unique character and fragmentary state of preservation do not allow us to say any more 
(compare L. Robert, Etudes Epigraphiques et Philologiques, p. 295; W. B. Dinsmoor, Hesperia, 
IX, 1940, p. 49); for xapuorjprov cf. I.G., II?, 4701 (a relief) ; 4709 (an altar) ; 7.G., VII, 3100 
(an altar) ; J.G., XII, Suppl. (1939), p. 20, nos. 51-53 (altars). All the others with the exception 
of /.G., II?, 3253 are altars and not statue bases. 

18 P. Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste, pp. 46-47. 

16M. Mitsos and E. Vanderpool have helped us considerably with descriptions of stones and 
with photographs for this article, and to them we express our deep gratitude. 

17 For Greek portraits of the emperor, see E. Harrison, The Athenian Agora, 1, Portrait 


Sculpture, pp. 86-87. 
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person so honored. The largest number of inscriptions of this type has been found in 
Mytilene.** Those of the inscriptions which are illustrated or accurately described are 
all of altars, erected to distinguished Mytileneans, to Pompey, father and son, to 
Augustus and to members of his family, to Trajan, and to Hadrian. Since these 
monuments have not yet been studied as a group, it is impossible to say what purpose 
they fulfilled; so much is certain, that they are altars carrying the owner’s name in 
the dative case. In this respect they agree with a great number of monuments dedi- 
cated to Augustus and found all over the Greek world. Most of these are inadequately 
described; a few are identified as altars, but only two are listed, we think mistakenly, 
as statue bases.” The inscriptions on these monuments carry the name of Augustus 
either in the dative or in the genitive case,” and they testify to a well organized cult 
of Augustus both in Greece and in Asia Minor. Before some of the peculiarities of 
these documents can be discussed, a brief check list of those which we were able to 
find may be given here, following the order of J. and L. Robert’s Bulletin Epigraphique 
in the R.E.G. 
ATHENS 

Agora I 4123. Published below, p. 75, No. 1. 
Agora I 4332. Published below, p. 76, No. 2. 
Agora I 4994, Published below, p. 76, No. 3. 
Agora I 5686. Published below, p. 77, No. 4. 
Agora I 6411. Published below, p. 77, No. 5. 
E.M. 4935. Published below, p. 78, No. 6. 
E.M. 6051; C.J.A., III, 451. Published below, p. 78, No. 7. 
E.M. 3910; J.G., II?, 3224/5. See below, p. 80, No. 8. 
I.G., Il?, 3226. See below,*p. 80,<No; 9. 
10. E.M. 3948; 1.G., II?, 3227. See below, p. 81, No. 10. 
1h... E.M.10357; J.G., 117, 3228 See below, p.,.61, No. 11, 
12. EM. 10360; 1.G., IT’, 3229 (A==[G 10) 3281; B==1-G. i 3262) seeape to wee 

No. 12. 
13.. EiM. 10350; £.G., 11°, 3230, Seethetow, p62; No.a3: 


Lal ald OLe4. 
15. (EM: 10419; 7.G:, IT?, 3235, -See-belowspi 71. 


All but three (Nos. 2, 14, 15) have practically identical texts: Adroxpdtopos Kaicapos cod 
viod S¢Bacrod ; we have found this particular combination also in Nos. 19, 28, 29, 31, 37, 43, 44, 52, 
sometimes, however, in the dative case. 


ee Oe ey 


18 7.G., XII, 2, nos. 140-201; J.G., XII, Suppl. .(1939), pp. 19-20, nos. 39-57; compare G. 
Klaffenbach, Mus. Helv., V1, 1949, pp. 222-223, no. 5; D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, II, 
pp. 1230 (note 28), 1330 (mote 2); A. E. Raubitschek, J.R.S., XLIV,. 1954, pp. 71-72: (71) 
and note 2. 

19 S.E.G., I, 282; A. Maiuri, Nuova Silloge Epigraphica di Rodi e Cos, no. 466. The sub- 
scriptions (in the dative case) underneath the statues of Augustus and his family on the monumental 
base from Apollonia (M.A.M.A., IV, 1933, pp. 49-56, no. 143) may refer not to the statues 
themselves (if there were any statues) but to altars set up in front of them. 

2° On the use of these cases for altar dedications, see A. D. Nock, H.S.C.P., XLI, 1930, 
pp. 47-52; A. E. Raubitschek, T.4.P.4; LXAXVII, 1946, p. 150;<T. Bo Mittordy 6.5.4), ee 
1947, p. 244, note 94. 


16. 


Wie 


18. 


; JG: LX) 2-93<(round altar?) 
eedGy LX, 2, AZe (altars). 
peLGs EX. 2, 425"(altar’). 
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CoRINTH 
Corinth, VIII, i, no. 97 (fragment of an altar). 


SPARTA 
I.G., V, 1, 373 (altar). See the comments on No. 53. 


OLYMPIA 
Inschr. v. Olympia, no. 366 (“ architravblock vom Metroon?’’). 


MEGARA 
I.G., VII, 36. See below, p. 72, note 29. 
TANAGRA 
GSN 1.6569: 
; THESSALY 


PGs, UX4 2004: 


. 1.G., IX, 2, 1288; A. S. Arbanitopoulos, *Apy. ’Ed., 1913, p. 167. 


The five Thessalian inscriptions have practically identical texts: @co0d YeBactos Kaicapos 


Swrjpos; we have not found this particular combination of titles anywhere else. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


MACEDONIA é 
S.E.G., I, 282; V. Ehrenberg and A. H. M. Jones, Documents Illustrating the Reigns of 
Augustus and Tiberius, no. 108. See above, p. 68, note 19. 
P. Lemerle, B.C.H., LVIII, 1934, pp. 461-463, no. 4, fig. 3 (altar). See below, p. 72, note 29. 
For other Latin inscriptions, see Nos. 44, 48. 


NIKOPOLIS 
C.I.G., II, 1810 (altar?). Block of fine grained gray marble with white streaks. Width, at 
bottom, 0.48 m., at top, 0.47 m.; height, 0.56 m.; preserved thickness, 0.41 m.; height of letters, 
ca. 0.04 m. The edges on the front and on the left side are drafted; the front is dressed with 
a claw chisel, the sides show point dressing. There are no cuttings on the top. See Plate 9 
and below, p. 73. 
Chr. A. Kontos, Upaxrixd, 1927, pp. 50-51. See below, p. 73. 


LESBOS 
7.G., X11; 2, 104; 7.G.R 1V, 20 (@rchitectural?). See below, p..7Z,; note 29. 


eG tl, 2.81 025 IgG nV ewe Caltat)s ee Delowes paso: 


TAGS eC ee al 3.7 Gls LNG goo: 

WG. XA, 2, 54> GE, LV, 60" See comments on No; 62, 

PGeoxii 2155 37.G R., IV Ole (altar): 

GG Sxl, 2, 156 2LGK., LV, 62.956 below, p. ral. 

WEG tL 5/2 G ee LV 200. 

LG. XU, 2158. 

1.G.,. X11, 2, 164d; 7.G.K., IV, 79d: (nultiple altar). 

EG. XL, Supple (1939) p, 1oinas4. 

I.G., XII, Suppl. (1939), p. 19, no. 42. See below, p. 84 and note 82. 


_ LG., XII, Suppl. (1939), p. 20, no. 49; G. Klaffenbach, Mus. Helv., VI, 1949, pp. 222-223, 


no. 5 (double altar). 
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The texts of six of these documents (Nos. 31, 32, 37-40) agree with those of the Athenian 
altars (see the comments on Nos. 1-15), but in four of the inscriptions (Nos. 32, 38-40) @é 
(= ce) is added in front of S<Bdorw (= eBaors) ; the same combination occurs also in Nos. 26, 
45, 49, 50, 51, 51a, 54, 61. Three texts (Nos. 33, 34, 41) refer to Augustus simply as @c6 
Kaioapt SeBaord (or Kaicaps Océ YeBaord) ; Klaffenbach rightly points out that “die Reihenfolge 
der Bestandteile der Bezeichnung keine Rolle spielt.” ?* 


THERA 

42. I.G., XII, 3, 469; F. Hiller von Gaertringen, Thera, III, p. 27, fig. 15, and p. 122 (altar). 

See below, pp. 71-72. 
Kos 

43. W.R. Paton and E. L. Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cos, p. 127, no. 83 (round altar ?). 

44. A. Maiuri, Nuova Silloge Epigraphica di Rodi e Cos, p. 168, no. 466. See above, p. 68, 
note 19 and below, p. 72, note 29. For ypuroréAa see J. and L. Robert, R.E.G., LXV, 1952, 
p. 172, no. 139, 34; for other Latin inscriptions, see No. 27, 48. 


SAMOS 
45. I.G.R., IV, 958; E. Preuner, Ath. Mitt., XLIX, 1924, p. 43, no. 958. See below, p. 84. 


CRETE 
46. Inscr. Cret., I1, p. 166, no. 28 (altar?). 
47. Inscr. Cret., II, p. 203, no. 12 (altar?). The names should be restored in the genitive or 
dative case, perhaps with the addition of @eé (or @eod) in the second line. 
48. Inscr. Cret., 1V, p. 316, no. 269. For other Latin inscriptions, see Nos. 27, 44. 


MILETOS 
49, A. Rehm in T. Wiegand, Milet, I, 9, p. 162, no. 335; F. Hiller von Gaertringen, R.E., s.v. 
Miletos, col. 1615, lines 29-33 (altar). 


LypDIA 
50.. 7G. 1V,,1173. Seehelow,pa7s: 
51. L. Robert, Hellenica, VI, p. 71, no. 23 (altar?). See comments on No. 62. 
5la. I.G.R., IV, 1304; L. Robert, op. cit., p. 71, note 2 (altar to Roma and Augustus). 


CarRIA 

52. O.G.I., 457. See below, p. 72, note 29. 

53. B. Haussoullier, Rev. Phil., XXIII, 1899, p. 287, no. 10 (altar). This altar was found in situ 
in the agora of Herakleia; see A. M. Woodward’s comments (B.S.A., XIV, 1907/8, p. 138) 
on the Augustus altar from Sparta (No. 17). 

54. A. E. Kontoleon, B.C.H., X, 1886, p. 516, no. 5; J. H. Oliver, Hesperia, Suppl. VI, 1941, 
p. 35, note 14. See below, p. 72. For Fortuna Augusti, see W. Otto, R.E., s.v. Fortuna, 
cols. 36-37. 

VVcra’ 

Bo, iat lbeasz ees 

PHRYGIA 


56. I.G.R., IV, 691. See comments on No. 62. 
57. I.G.R., IV, 885; D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, II, p. 1333, note 12 (altar). 
58. M.A.M.A., IV, pp. 49-56, no. 143 (multiple altar?). See above, p. 68, note 19. 


21 Mus. Helv., V1, 1949, p. 223, note 18. 
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CILICIA 


59. L. Jalabert, Inscr. Grecques et Latines de la Syrie, III, no. 715 (altar). See below, pp. 
72 and note 29, 84. For Poseidon’s epithet *"AcddAcuos, see J. and L. Robert, R.E.G., LXVII, 
1954, p. 173, no. 238, 36. 


CYPRUS 
OO% 1.G..K., IIL, 932, 
Oly 1.G.4., IIL, 937 (round altar ?). 
62: J:G.K., III, 997; T) B. Mitford) BiS.4, XILI11947, pp: 222-225 nono; Vi. Ehrenberg and 
A. H. M. Jones, Documents, no. 115 (altar). For altars dedicated by priests of Augustus, 
see Nos. 33, 51, 51a, 56. See below, ‘pp. 73, 84. 


A few words may be added on the form in which the emperor’s name occurs on 
the various altar inscriptions. Attention has already been called, in the comments on 
Nos. 1-15 and 30-41, to the great number of texts which, in the genitive or dative 
case, have the “ full” name Advroxpdtwp Kaicap cod vids (cds) YeBaords; only in 
one inscription belonging to this group (No. 35) is @eod viod omitted.” We do not 
think that to the Greeks of this period S<¢@Baords meant anything different or less 
divine than @cds YeBaords; at any rate, the addition of @eds did not indicate that the 
person so honored was no longer alive but was deified after death. This is indicated 
not only by the fact that Octavianus was eds before he received the name Augustus * 
and that Caesar was called @eds soon after Pharsalos,™ but also by the obvious simi- 
larity in form and content between the texts with Oeds and those without it. Moreover, 
there is another group of altar texts which contain the name of Augustus as (@eds) 
XeBaoros Katcap (cwryp): Nos. 2, 17, 20, 21-25 (with carp), 33, 34, 46, 47, 55, 
56, 59, 60, some with and some without the addition of @eds. We do not think there- 
fore that No. 15 (@e@ X«Baord) was necessarily set up after the emperor’s death. 
Unfortunately, we can not explain the choice of the Greek word for “ Augustus,” 
but its meaning must have been “ the worshipped one.” ** Similarly, the Greek @cod 
vids has a different meaning from the Latin divi filius of which it is the equivalent. 
In Latin, divus is used like a praenomen, but in Greek @eod vids means the son of God 
or the son of a god, and the person so designated is elevated above the human and 
mortal order.** This is shown by the altar from Thera (No. 42) rod Avdroxpdaropos 
@c0d viod Kaiocapos, for the only indication of divinity is provided by the affiliation 
@cod viod. The omission of the name Augustus shows that this altar belongs to the 
period before 27 B.c., and its association with the statue base /.G., XII, 3, 470 points 


22 See also J.G., XII, 5, 940. 

23 B.C.H., LX XVIII, 1954, pp. 331-333, no. 7; see above, p. 66, note 11. 

24 T R.S., XLIV, 1954, p. 75. 

25 See L. R. Taylor, of. cit., p. 160, E. T. Salmon, Historia, V, 1956, p. 461; R. Syme, 
Historia, VII, 1958, pp. 182-183. 

26 Cf. L. R. Taylor, op. cit., pp. 142-180. 
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to a date late in 31 B.c.” It may therefore be asserted confidently that the Greek name 
of Augustus (especially its parts @cod vids and Oeds XeBaords), as it appears on altars 
and statue bases, indicates the same divine character as do the altars erected to him.” 

The divine character of Augustus is further illustrated by his equation and 
association with a variety of Olympic deities.” It is possible, however, that this wor- 
ship of Augustus follows the Hellenistic tradition according to which Romans even 
before him were associated with Olympic gods.” The cult of Augustus himself (and 
by himself) has nothing to do with this tradition which itself continues beyond 
Augustus throughout the empire.” 

Only one of the altars (No. 42) seems to have been set up before 27 B.c., while 
another (No. 54) may have been erected soon after 26/5 B.c.” D. Magie ** suggested 
that the altar in Aegaeae (No. 59) was erected in 19 B.c., and the erection of altars in 
other cities may be connected with benefactions received at various times by these 


27 See H. Heinen, Klio, XI, 1911, p. 147, note 3. 

28 See, however, W. H. Buckler, Rev. de Phil., IX, 1935, pp. 179-180. 

29 A. D. Nock, H.S.C.P., XLI, 1930, p. 37, however, speaks slightingly of the monuments 
assembled here as depending “on private whim and in which there is a great tendency to pair the 
dative of worship and a dative of homage”; Nock himself, op. cit., p. 40, says that the altar 
inscription of Alabanda (No. 52) was inscribed on “the basis for a statue of Augustus’ without 
accounting for the genitive case of the text. Nock also claims (of. cit., pp. 37, note 5, and 59) 
that “ the epithet Augustus or X<Baords applied to a god probably describes him as ‘ the Emperor’s 
god,’”’ and he would have us interpret the altar from Philippi (No. 27) in this way, were it not 
for the dedication (we think of an altar) from Kos (No. 44) which is erected to Imp. Caesari Divi 
jf. Aug. Mercurio; on Augustus Mercurius, see the comments made by W. Kroll, R.E., s.v. 
Mercurius, cols. 979-980, and J. Gagé, Apollon Romain, pp. 576-577. We accept, therefore, D. 
Magie’s suggestion (Roman Rule in Asia Minor, II, p. 1333, note 12) that the altar from Kayadibi 
(No. 57) “may perhaps have been dedicated”? to Augustus as Avel Kaioap:. Another altar from 
Phrygia (No. 56) is dedicated to Ad kai S<Bac|7é Kaioap: by their priest; compare our comments 
on No. 62. In Samos (No. 45), Augustus was worshipped on an altar erected to him as Zeus 
Polieus, and in Mytilene (No. 40), he was worshipped officially as Zeus Olympios; see below, 
p. 84 and notes 82 and 83. Another altar from Mytilene (No. 35) is dedicated to Augustus as 
Eleutherios, but the inscription is too fragmentary to say whether the emperor is here equated with 
Zeus Eleutherios (as in Egypt) or with Apollo Eleutherios as in Caria (No. 52). In Cilicia (No. 
59), Augustus is associated in an altar inscription with Poseidon and Aphrodite, and in Lesbos 
(No. 30) with Apollo Thermios. Finally, there is an altar from Megara (No. 19) dedicated to the 
Muses, to Caesar (as god), and to Augustus as Apollo Mouseios; for the connection between 
Augustus and the Muses, see A. Plassart, B.C.H.,.L, 1926, pp. 383-462; W. Peek, ‘Eraupeta 
MaxeSovikév Srovdév (for A. Keramopoullos), IX, 1953, pp. 631-634; J. and L. Robert, R.E.G., 
LXVIII, 1955, pp. 224-226, no. 119. 

80 See A. E. Raubitschek, T.A.P.A., LX XVII, 1946, pp. 146-150; J. L. Tondriau, Symb. Osl., 
XXVII, 1949, pp. 128-140; P. Lambrechts, Nouvelle Clio, V, 1953, pp. 65-81 (especially pp. 80-81). 

51 See P. Lambrechts, op. cit., pp. 80-81, who insists on the Latin and Roman origin of the 
Augustus cult. 

82 See D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, II, pp. 1331-1332, note 7. 

88 Op. cit., I, pp. 473-474. 
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cities.“ We do not know whether the mention of Pax Augusta in No. 50 is to be 
connected with the Ara Pacis of 13 s.c.* Finally, one altar (No. 31) is to be dated 
after 2 B.c., because Augustus is called pater patriae,* and another (No. 62) before 
A.D. 2 and after 9 B.c. because of the mention of Lucius Caesar and on account of the 
date of the document itself which, according to T. B. Mitford, “affords us 9 B.c. 
as our terminus post quem.” * 

While the evidence presented so far does not encourage the assumption that all 
the Augustus altars in Greek lands were set up at one time and for one purpose, there 
is evidence to show that at least some of the altars were erected in response to a pan- 
Hellenic policy which can be directly associated with the plans of Augustus soon after 
his victory at Actium. Two of the altars (Nos. 28, 29) were discovered in Nikopolis, 
the city which Augustus founded after the battle. These were erected by the cities 
of Aegaeae (No. 29) and Mallos (No. 28), both Cilician cities of Greek origin.* 
It may be supposed that other cities made similar dedications just as the Panhellenion 
in Athens received dedications from all over the Greek world.” In fact the founda- 
tion of Nikopolis, after the “liberating” victory of Actium, corresponds even more 
closely to the Eleutheria of Plataiai than does the Panhellenion which has been 
associated with it.“ Another link between the Augustus altars and the Hadrianic 
Panhellenion is provided by the Hadrian altars found not only all over Greece, but 
especially in Athens, the seat of the Panhellenion.* Both Augustus and Hadrian 
visited Greece frequently, and the relationship between the attitudes towards Greece 
of the two emperors has still to be examined. There seems to exist a close relationship 
between the “list of free cities” dated by A, H. M. Jones*before 20 Bic) (and 
attributed to Agrippa) and the Greek cities in which statue bases, altars, and frag- 
ments of Temples of Augustus were found; here again, a new collection of the 
entire evidence would be desirable. The pan-Hellenic character of Nikopolis is also 
indicated by the close association with the Delphic Amphiktyony which was revived and 
reorganized by Augustus.” It may well be that the Amphiktyonic Council was re- 
sponsible for the erection of statues and altars of Augustus.™ 


84 See the chronological list presented by H. Heinen, Klio, XI, 1911, pp. 147-175. 

85 See C. Koch, R.E., s.v. Pax, cols. 2432-2433; H. Riemann, R.E., s.v. Pacis Ara Augustae, 
col. 2082. 

86 See H. Collitz, Sammlung der griech. Dialekt-Inschr., I, p. 90, no. 211; compare also 
E.G Ray IV ,.95: 

8? B.S.A., XLII, 1947, p. 224. 

88 See A. H. M. Jones, Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, pp. 209 and 435, note 7. 

89 See 1.G., II”, 3290-3310; P. Graindor, Athénes sous Hadrien, p. 50, note 2. 

40 See P. Graindor, op. cit., p. 108, note 8. 

41 See above, p. 65. 

42 See also A. H. M. Jones, The Greek City, pp. 129-131. 

43 See H. Pomtow, R.E., s.v. Delphoi, col. 2578; F. Schober, R.E., s.v. Nikopolis, cols. 516-517. 

44 For its action on behalf of Caesar, see J.R.S., XLIV, 1954, pp. 74-75. 
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Unfortunately, there is no clear evidence to show a connection between Delphi 
(or the Delphic Amphiktyony ) and the establishment of the Augustus cult throughout 
the Greek world.** The connection between Delphi and Athens, on the other hand, 
is shown by the lists of the Athenian sacred embassies to Delphi which began in the 
year when Architimos was archon in Athens; ** his archonship has been assigned 
tentatively to 30/29 B.c. by J. H. Oliver and G. Daux.” P. Graindor associated the 
institution of the dodekais with Augustus, and if the date of its beginning is really the 
year 30/29 B.c., this association is very probable.* 

Turning to Athens our evidence, though fragmentary, is more specific. The frag- 
ment of a decree ordering the celebration of Augustus’ birthday was first published by 
J. Kirchner in J.G., II’, 1071, and thoroughly discussed by P. Graindor.® R. P. Austin 
gave a good illustration of the inscription, which is now in the Epigraphical Museum 
(E.M. 5314), on plate 14 of his Stoichedon Style. He also discussed the inscription 
(op. cit., p. 114) calling it “a fully authenticated late survival of the stoichedon style,” 
but while he realized that the inscription ‘“‘ archaizes ”’ in its use of the stoichedon style, 
he claims that ‘‘ it does not do so in the forms of its letters, which are the same as those 
of its contemporaries.” A glance at Austin’s own illustration shows that only the 
sigma has a late form, that the phi and psi are more elongated than was customary 
in the early fourth century, and that the +7 lacks the vertical stroke; on the whole, 


*© Mention may be made, however, of certain monuments which can best be explained by the 
assumption of such an association. R. Flaceliére accepted (Ff. d. Delphes, Ill, 4, p. 179) the 
suggestion made by Courby that a monumental statue base with many inscriptions once served as 
the pedestal of a statue of Augustus; without further evidence, we can not be sure of the significance 
of this suggestion. Next may be mentioned the inscription of Lentulus (F. d. Delphes, III, 1, no. 
528) who was honored by Delphi as rapias Airoxpdro|pos Kaioapos ®eod viot; for another rapias 
Adroxpdtopos (quaestor Augusti) of this period see J.G., XII, 5, 940. In J.G., II’, 4124 and by 
D. Magie, op. cit. II, p. 1590, Lentulus is wrongly called quaestor Asiae; see P. Graindor, Athénes 
sous Auguste, p. 59, note 3, and on the office itself Th. Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr., II, 1, 3rd ed., 
pp. 569-570. The early date of the document (before 27 B.c.) and the close personal connection 
between Augustus and Lentulus (see PJ.R., I1?, pp. 330-333, no. 1379) may indicate that 
Lentulus served as Augustus’ personal representative on the occasion of the reorganization of the 
Amphiktyonic Council. Another honorary monument (F. d. Delphes, III, 1, no. 487-496) from 
Delphi, dated soon after Actium, may also be connected with the reorganization of the council 
under Augustus. Diodorus of Delphi had been active in 48 B.c. on behalf of Caesar and his friends 
(F. d. Delphes, II, 1, nos. 318, 480), but it was twenty years later that he had honors received 
from all over Greece recorded on stone; it is quite.possible that his pro-Roman activities were 
not confined to the time after Pharsalos, but also to the time after Actium. The inscriptions add 
no details to the eulogies, and we can not say more than they do. 

46 Fd. Delphes, III, 2, nos. 59-66. 

‘7 Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 82, note 21; F. d. Delphes, III, Chronologie Delphique, p. 74. 

48 Athénes sous Auguste, p. 142. 

*° Op. cit., pp. 25-31; see also J. P. Shear, Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 286-287; S. Dow, Hesperia, 
Suppl. I, pp. 190-191; J. Day, An Economic History of Athens under Roman Domination, pp. 
136-137; S. Accame, I] Dominio Romano in Grecia, pp. 178-179. 
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however, the lettering clearly imitates early fourth century inscriptions. This is even 
more strikingly shown by the prescript of the decree, as P. Graindor pointed out.” 
We do not know why this inscription honoring Augustus was inscribed in classical 
Attic form and script. The first known fragment (J.G., II’, 1071) can be augmented 
by two fragments found in the Agora Excavations (1 2619 and I 5334) published 
by George A. Stamires in Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, pp. 260-265, no. 98. One of these 
new fragments (I 2619) contains the form of #i mentioned above. Although the 
text of the inscription can not be restored with confidence, the following statements 
about its contents may be made: a) The decree provides for honors in addition to 
those voted the year before. P. Graindor suggested ” that these earlier honors con- 
sisted in the erection of the Roma and Augustus Temple on the Acropolis, and the 
lettering of the dedicatory inscription on the architrave of this temple bears a 
striking resemblance to that of the Augustus decree (/.G., II’, 1071). b) The decree 
provides for the celebration of Augustus’ birthday on the twelfth day (of every 
month or of Boedromion), comparable to the celebrations of Apollo’s birthday on 
the seventh. Monthly celebrations of Augustus’ birthday are also called for in the 
decree from Mytilene, /.G., XII, 2, 58, line 20; there, however, these celebrations are 
to be modeled after those in honor of Zeus (line 21). It is clear from the Mytilene 
decree ** that Augustus’ birthday was celebrated with sacrifices (lines 19 and 21), and 
it may be presumed that special altars were erected for that occasion. c) One of the 
new fragments (I 2619) contains the words Bopdv, Ivio[—- — —], and [evre]rnpis, 
indicating the use of an altar, the references to Pythian Apollo and the existence of 
penteteric games (/.G., XII, 2, 58, line 7) or festivals. Combining all this informa- 
tion, one may assume that at Athens (as well as at Mytilene and perhaps in other 
places) Augustus was honored on his birthday or on the monthly recurrence of his 
birthday by sacrifices which must have been performed on altars dedicated to him.” 
This explains satisfactorily (though perhaps not completely) the existence of the 
various Augustus altars, especially those found in Athens.” 


THE ARAE AUGUSTI FROM ATHENS 


1. (PI. 8). Fragment of a rectangular block of Pentelic marble. Left face and top, 
with moulding, preserved; the top surface, as far as preserved, is smoothly dressed, 
Found in a modern context north of the Odeion (M 8), on May 6, 1936. 


50 Op. cit., p. 26; for Augustan archaism in inscriptions, see A. E. Raubitschek and L. H. 
Jeffery, Dedications from the Athenian Akropolis, p. 149; in sculpture, see Graindor, op. cit., 
pp. 198-210. 

51 Op. cit., pp. 30-31. 

82 70.G., I12, 3173; J. Kirchner, Imagines, no. 117 (no. 118 in the second edition). 

58 See also I.G., XII, Suppl. (1939), p. 10, no. 26, lines 8-9; p. 13, no. 58. For a discussion 
of the date of the birthday, see A. Kaplan, Studies for A. D. Fraser, pp. 93-102. 

54 See P. Graindor, op. cit., pp. 27-30. 55 See above, p. 68. Nos. 1-15. 
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Height, 0.24 m.; width, 0.185 m.; thickness, 0.12 m. 
Height of letters, 0.026-0.029 m. 
Inv. no. I 4123 
After 27 B.c. 
Adtr[oxpdropt Kaioapt | 
@co[d vidi Geds YeBao7ar] . 


We assume that this is an altar and not a statue base because of the omission 
of the dedicator (6 S%pos vel sim.).°° We restore the name of Augustus in the dative 
and we add @eéu, although none of the completely preserved Attic altars have this 
text, because the second line seems to be two letters longer than the first; see also 
No. 5. For the form of Augustus’ name as restored here, see above, pp. 71-72; for the 
use of the dative case, see above, pp. 67-68. 


2. (PI.8). Fragment of a rectangular block of Hymettian marble, broken all around 
except for a small part of the left edge. Found in surface fill west of the Odeion 
(J-K 9-10), in July, 1936. 


Height, 0.33 m.; width, 0.48 m.; thickness, 0.015 m. 
Height of letters, 0.04 m. 
Inv. no. I 4332. 
After 27 B.c. 
SeBac [rod | 
Kaica| pos]. 


We have restored the name in the genitive case rather than in the dative case, 
because the former seems to be more common in Athens. For this short form of 
Augustus’ name, see above, p. 71. The possibility can not be excluded that this is a 
statue base; in that case the inscription should be restored like /.G., II’, 3253. 


3. (PI.8). Fragment from the top of a cylindrical base of Hymettian marble with a 
narrow astragal along the upper edge. The top has been hollowed out, according to E. 
Vanderpool, at a later date. Found in the excavation for a modern cellar at the corners 
of Hadrian and Mnesikles Streets, east of the Roman Agora (W. Judeich, Topo- 
grape’, Plan I, E 4), on June 14, 1937. 


Height, 0.24 m.; width, 0.24 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.60 m. 
Height of letters, 0.030-0.035 m. 

Inv. no. I 4994, 

After 27 B.c. 


be Wee above, p. 675 
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Avroxpa|7o |— 
pos Kato | apos | 
@eod v{[ tod Ye |— 


Bao [rod]. 


The first line seems to have been shorter than the second and third lines, and 
the short fourth line was placed symmetrically underneath. Even if the hole on the 
top is of a second use, it may be supposed that this altar had originally a hollow 
depression in the top surface; see Nos. 5, 6, 8, 9. 


doer lS). Fragment of a rectangular block of Pentelic marble, broken at the 
right and left sides, with a moulding around the top, of which traces are preserved 
at the back. Found in a marble pile south of the Eleusinion (T-U 21-22), in March, 
1939. 


Height, 0.26 m.; width, 0.18 m.; thickness, ca. 0.23 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.02 m. 
Inv. no. I 5686 
After 27 B.c. 
[ Avroxpda |70| pos | 
[Kaic ]apos @[€0d | 
[vi]ov YeBao [rod |. 


The restoration of the first line retains the symmetry of the inscription. The first 
line was spaced more widely, and also there is some uninscribed space between the 
words. These two features occur also in J.G., II’, 3224/5 (= No. 8) which is, in 
general, very similar. 


5. (PI. 8). Fragment of a cylindrical base of Hymettian marble, broken all around 
except for part of the top surface which is roughly picked. Found in a marble pile 
in the area of the Eleusinion (S-U 19-21), in April 1951. 


Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.23 m. 

Height of letters, 0.024 m. 

Inv. no. I 6411. 

After 27 B.c. 
[ Avroxparopt Kato | ape 
[Qeod vid. Oeds YeBa | orar. 


For this restoration, which is uncertain, see above, No. 1. The partly preserved, 
roughly picked top may belong to the hollow of the altar; see No. 3. 
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6. (Pl. 8). Fragment of a cylindrical base of grayish white marble, with a simple 
ovolo moulding along the upper edge. The bottom has been. reworked, but the top 
is flat except for a roughly cut sinking in the center, ca. 0.12 m. in diameter and 
0.15 m. in depth. 


Height, 0.21 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.50 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02-0.03 m. 
E.M. 4935. 
After 27 B.c. 
[ Adroxpar | opos 
vacat 0.035 m. 
[Kaicapos| Oeov vov 


[ S<Ba ]o7od. 


The last line is more widely spaced. For the depression on the top surface, see 
above, No. 3. We publish this inscription with the kind permission of the Director of 
the Epigraphical Museum, Dr. M. Mitsos. 


7. (PI. 8). About half of the upper part of a cylindrical base of Hymettian marble, 
with a moulding along the upper edge. The top surface, as far as preserved, is flat. 
Found (according to the inventory of the Epigraphical Museum) on August 16, 1869, 
in a modern house on Pluto Street, east of Monasteraki Square. 


Height, 0.16 m.; estimated diameter, ca. 0.40 m. 

Height of letters, 0.02-0.03 m. 

Bool Cad. Liao, 

After 27 B.C. 
Avroxparopos 
Kaioapos Q¢| 0d vi|—- 
od > [eBaorod |. 


The second line seems to have been two letters longer than the first line; the third 
line, however, two letters shorter. We suspect that this inscription was first published 
by K. S. Pittakys who said that he saw it “ dans l’église nommée Catholicon ” which is, 
according to A. Mommsen, the little Metropolis.” His text is as follows: 


AYTOKPATOPAEIQ... 
KAIZAPOXOE 
OYZEBA2 T OY- 


The inscription was republished by W. Dittenberger (C.J.A., III, 451) who used, 


7 TL’ Ancienne Athénes, p. 492; A. Mommsen, Athenae Christianae, p. 115. 


a 
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in addition to Pittakys’ book, a copy made by Mustoxydis. This copy did not have 
the last four letters of the first line (AEIQ), and Dittenberger restored the inscription 
accordingly as follows: 

Adroxparop | os | 

Kaioapos Ge[ od v|— 

od YeBacrov. 


Neither Pittakys nor Mustoxydis reported that the stone carried an inscription on the 
other side or that there was a cutting on the top surface. 

When U. Koehler published the tomb epigram of Telekles (/.G., II’, 12764 = W. 
Peek, Griech. Vers-Inschriften, I, no. 1550), he remarked at the end of his com- 
ments: ** “In latere opposito lapidis exaratus est titulus C.J.d., III, 451.” We 
believe that the inscription on the back of C.J.A., II, 3, no. 4174 (=1.G., II’, 12764) 
is not the same as that copied by Pittakys and Mustoxydis and published as C.J.A., 
ITI, 451, although it contains the same text. /.G., Il’, 12764 was copied originally by 
K. S. Pittakys who said that he found it southeast of the Stoa Poikile in the Agora.” 
The same inscription was copied and published by G. Kaibel °° who said that he saw 
it “ nel cosi detto gimnasio d’Adriano ”’; no doubt, Pittakys’ Stoa Poikile and Kaibel’s 
Gymnasium of Hadrian are the same building, namely the Library of Hadrian.” 
Kaibel later observed * that the inscription which he thought to be unpublished had 
already been published by Pittakys, and he himself republished it in the Eprgrammata 
Graeca, no. 40. Neither Pittakys nor Kaibel noted that there was an inscription on 
the other side, but Koehler evidently saw this inscription and mistakenly assumed that 
it had been published already in C.J.A., III, 451. The two inscriptions, C.J.A., ITI, 
451 and the text on the back of J.G., II’, 12764, can not be the same because Pittakys 
saw the stone on which the one was engraved (J.G., II’, 12764) southeast of the 
Library of Hadrian“ and the other (C.J.A., III, 451) in the little Metropolis.” 
Another reason for disassociating the inscription on the back of J.G., II’, 12764 
and C.I.A., III, 451 is the text of the third line: Pittakys and Mustoxydis both read 
OYXEBAX TOY in C./.A., III, 451, while the third line of the inscription engraved on 
the back of J.G., II’, 12764 reads YIOY 2EBAXS TOY (/.G., Il’, 3224/5 == No, 8). 
On the other hand, the inscription published here (No. 7) agrees entirely in this 
respect with the text of C./.A., III, 451, but it has been damaged since Pittakys and 


8 CJ.A., II, 3, no. 4174. 

59 T’ Ancienne Athénes, pp. 70, 71. 

60 Byulletino dell’ Instituto, 1873, pp. 248-249. 

61 See W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen’, pp. 375-377. 

62 Neue Jahrb., XLIII, 1873, p. 815; Bulletino dell’ Instituto, 1874, p. 168, note 1. 
68 See also addenda, p. 518, no. 40. 

64 Op. cit., pp. 70-71. 

* Op. cit., p. 492. 
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Mustoxydis copied it; one must remember that the stone was moved from the little 
Metropolis to a house on Pluto Street just east of Monasteraki Square. 


8. (PI. 9). Rectangular base of Hymettian marble, broken only at the lower right 
side. The stone was first used as the pedestal of a herm (?) and carried the tomb 
epigram now published as J.G., II’, 12764 (= W. Peek, Griech. Vers-Inschriften I, 
no. 1550); to this first use belongs the rectangular cutting (0.18 m. by 0.13 m.) in 
the top surface. When the stone was re-used as an altar of Augustus, the new 
inscription was inscribed on the back, and the cutting on the top was re-worked. 


Height, 0.16 m.; width, 0.39 m.; thickness, 0.29 m. 
Height of letters, 0.016 m. 
EM, 3910; 1.G., 115322475: 
AtteriZ/ Bc. 
Avroxpatopos 
Kaicapos Oeot 
viod YeBacrov. 


The inscription is mentioned in the comments on C.J.A., I, 3, 4174 and published 
for the first time by J. Kirchner in /.G., II’, 3224/5. Kirchner mistakenly thought 
that this inscription was the same as C./.A., III, 451; see our comments on No. 7. 
This is the only altar we were able to find which served another purpose before it was 
dedicated to Augustus. There are, however, several statue bases of Caesar * and of 
Augustus °’ which had served at an earlier date as statue bases of other people. Only 
one of the two examples cited for Augustus (Juscr. Cret., II, pp. 250-51, no. 12) may 
be properly called a metagraphe, since in the case of the Athenian base (J.G., IT’, 
3829) the statues of Augustus and his family and of Trajan could not have been 
“re-named ”’ old statues since three of the old ones were female while all of the new 
ones were male. In fact, the custom of renaming old statues with new names is 
better attested from literature than illustrated by monuments.* For examples of 
metagraphe discussed by Hula ** see below Nos. 11-13. 


9. I.G., Il’, 3226. We have been unable to find any record of the existence of this 
inscription since S. A. Koumanoudes found and published it in ’A@jvarov, I, 1872, 
p. 401, saying that he had found it near the Dipylon. It should be noted, however, 


a6 See J akiS., LAV, W954, pa /Zenoterce: 

87 Inscr. Cret., II, pp. 250-251, no. 12; 1.G., II?, 3253-3256, 3284 = J.G., II?, 3829. 

6 See E. Hula, Jahreshefte, 1, 1898, p. 27 and the bibliography quoted in note 1; A. E. 
Raubitschek and L. H. Jeffery, Dedications from the Athenian Akropolis, p. 128. 

6° Op. cit., pp. 27-30. 
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that this stone was hollowed out on top, just as several other of the altars; see the 
comments on No. 3. 


10. (PI. 9). Upper right corner of a rectangular base, found in the Olympieion and 
published by A. S. Rhousopoulos in *Apx. *E¢., I, 1862, cols. 43 and 47, no. 58, plate 
PC LL no: 6: 


Height, 0.11 m.; width, 0.18 m. 

Height of letters, 0.025 m. 

BEM. 3948 3G RIV 3227, 

PLCEZ7 B.C; 
[ Avroxpatopos Ka]ioapos 
[ @e0d viod eB |acrod. 


11. (PI.9). For description and measurements, see J.G., II’, 3228. 
HM. 10354; 1:G., lle 3228: 


miter 27, Bic. 
Adbroxpatopos Kaic | apos | 
Oceod ” viod 
[ X<Bao | rod. 
After a.p. 14 
T[e|Ble]p[t]ov Kaicapos. 
ca. A.D. 132 on the back 


[XS@rnpe Kat K|riorn|c| 
| Adroxpar |opu “Adpravar 
[“Odvp | iat 


Hula observed that the fourth line of the inscription on the front face was 
inscribed in larger letters than the other three, and that Dittenberger’s restoration 
(C.I.A., II], 431: [kat TiBepiov Kaio]apos) is impossible.” Hula also noticed the 
inscription on the back, but he mistakenly assumed that Ywrjpe “ kann nur auf der 
Statuenplinthe angebracht gewesen sein, da die erste Zeile an dem oberen Rande der 
Platte steht.” The facsimile of the inscription which Hula reproduces ™ shows clearly 
that the restoration suggested here is in keeping with the spacing of the preserved 
text; the first two lines began at the same point, while the third line was placed 
symmetrically below the second. 

The stone itself is an altar and not a statue base as Hula assumed, and the later 
inscriptions for Tiberius and for Hadrian indicate that the Augustus altar was later 


70 Tbid., pp. 28-29, no. 2. 
EL. D. 29. 
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used to make sacrifices for Tiberius and, still later, for Hadrian; see the comments on 
No. 13. Hula discounted the omission of «8acrod in the Tiberius inscription,” 
assuming that it was inscribed after the death of Augustus, and this line is dated by 
Kirchner (J.G., II*, 3228) “ ante a. 37 p.”” Mention may be made here also of another 
Tiberius altar, found on Thera, which carries the simple inscription TiBepior Katoapu.” 


12. For description and measurements, see E. Hula, Jahreshefte, I, 1898, pp. 29-30, 
no. 3, and J.G., II’, 3229. 


E.M. 10360: I.G., II’, 3229 A (= T.G., II’, 3281), 3229 B (==iGwaii 5282): 


Adter:2/38.6 
[ Avro |Kpdaropos Kai- 
[cap ]os Qeod viov 
YeBao7rov. 
After a.p. 54 im rasura 
[N ]épw[v Kra]vdter K[alio[a]p[e] 
Rees) 3 2. i 
After A.D. 69 Oveoracvavod. 
After a.p. 79 on the back 


[ Adroxp |aropi Kaioape 
YeBacrar Tirwe. 


On the left side is a graffito containing the first nine letters of the alphabet or 
the numbers from one to nine. We do not know the significance of this inscription, 
but we doubt whether it was inscribed ludendi causa as Kirchner suggested. 

Hula, who first published this monument, observed that it carried on its front, in 
addition to the Augustus inscription and that of Vespasian, an erased text which he 
read and restored (with Adolf Wilhelm’s assistance) as referring to Nero. Evi- 
dently this altar (mistakenly called a statue base by Hula) served Augustus, Nero, 
Vespasian, and Titus in turn; see the comments on No. 13. 


13. (Pl. 9). Thin slab of Pentelic marble with flat mouldings at top and bottom; 
the back is roughly picked. 


Height, 0.57 m.; width, 0.49 m.; thickness, 0.07 m. 
Height of letters, 0.025-0.035 m. 


7 Tbid., p. 28 and note 3. 

8 1.G., XII, 3, 471; see also Nos. 45, 62. 

* Op. cit., pp. 29-30, no. 3; p. 29 note 4; for another Nero altar from Athens, see I.G., II?, 
3278 (in P. Graindor’s publication, B.C.H., LI, 1927, p. 260, no. 23). 
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F5M.10350;.2.G..11%,.3230. 


INALCT 2/8B26. 
Avroxparopos 
Kaioapos Qeov 
viod Y«Bac-rov. 
ca. A.D. 132 


‘A[8]pravod Kriorov. 


Hula, who published this monument, noted that the letters above the first line 
are the remains of an inept attempt at writing Avdr(oxpéropos).” He also pointed 
out that the preserved slab was part of a construction of four thin plaques forming 
a rectangular base, but he did not notice that it was an altar of Augustus. Hula also 
recognized that the fourth line of the inscription is a later addition and not part of the 
Augustus inscription as Dittenberger assumed (C.J.A., III, 430). 

As long as the stones published here as Nos. 7-13 were considered to be statue 
bases, the later use of Nos. 11-13 was explained by the assumption that statues of 
Augustus were rededicated to several of his successors, an assumption which is not 
adequately supported by the reference to the one case of such a substitution mentioned 
by Tacitus.” Nor does the general custom of metagraphe readily apply to the statues 
of the emperors; see the comments on No. 8. This difficulty disappears with the 
realization that the monuments in question were altars and not statue bases. It be- 
comes necessary, however, to explain the circumstances under which altars dedicated 
to Augustus were later rededicated to Tiberius (No. 11), to Nero (No. 12), to 
Vespasian (No. 12), to Titus (No. 12), and to Hadrian (Nos. 11, 13). 

We know virtually nothing of the origin of the imperial cult in Athens, and J. H. 
Oliver’s account of it is based on evidence which is later in time and which comes from 
places other than Athens.” He did point out, however, that the dedicatory inscription 
from the Temple of Roma and Augustus (J.G., II’, 3173) is “the earliest evidence 
for the imperial cult at Athens.” Two priests of this imperial cult are known: 
Pammenes and Demostratos of Pallene.” It should be noted that Pammenes was 
called iepeds eds ‘Pduns Kai XeBacrod Ywripos, that Demostratos, the other known 
priest of Augustus, was iepeds Ocas ['Poéun]s x[a]t 2e~Bao[r]od Kaioapos, and that 
the priest of Tiberius was called dpyuepeds TiBepiov Kaioapos X¢Bacrod.” This means 
that under Augustus and during the first century of our era, the priest of the imperial 


7 Op. cit., pp. 27-28, no. 1. 

76 Annals, 1, 74; see Hula, op. cit., p. 27 and note 2. 

77 The Athenian Expounders of the Sacred and Ancestral Law, pp. 92-93. 

OPC Pp 85,192: 

79 On the priest Pammenes, see Th. Chr. Sarikakis, The Hoplite General in Athens, pp. 77-78. 
807. G., II?, 3530; see also Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 68-69, no. 21; see J. H. Oliver, op. cit., 


pp. 81-84. 
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cult was called in Athens the priest of the ruling emperor whose name was added 
to the title iepeds or dpxsepeds.** This peculiarity in the title of the priest is reflected 
in the re-dedication of the altars of the emperors (Nos. 11-13). The altars in question 
served the imperial cult, and sacrifices were offered on them to the ruling emperor ; 
when he died, his altar was rededicated to his successor just as his priest became the 
priest of his successor. The peculiar development of the imperial cult in Athens is 
not confined to this city. An altar to Hadrian (J.G., XII, Suppl. [1939], p. 20, 
no. 55), when examined in Mytilene, proved to bear on the other side an inscription 
to Augustus the text of which is identical with that of No. 40 U.G., XII, Suppl. 
[1939], p. 19, no. 42).°° This Augustus altar is the official cult altar to him as 
Olympian Zeus, and it was this altar which continued to be used in the imperial cult 
until it was reinscribed to Hadrian. The altar from Aegaeae (No. 59), originally 
erected to Augustus, Poseidon and Aphrodite, was later inscribed on the back: Kai 
rots XeBaorois.** An altar from Samos (No. 45) is dedicated to Augustus as Zeus 
Polieus and to Tiberius as Zeus Polieus. Finally, an altar from Cyprus (No. 62) 
originally dedicated to Augustus seems to have been rededicated to Tiberius; in this 
case, the name of Augustus may have been erased to make space for the name of 
Tiberius. 


CONCLUSION 


The survey presented here tends to show that altars were erected to Augustus 
all over the Greek world and especially in Athens. The Athenian altars could be 
connected with special sacrifices made in honor of Augustus’ birthday, but they must 
have been used also on other occasions which called for sacrifices to the emperor. 
There can be no doubt that these altars were public monuments and that they constitute 
our earliest and best evidence for the existence of a cult of Augustus in Athens. 
Some of the altars were used, after Augustus’ death, for the cult of his sucessors 
from Tiberius to Hadrian. The Imperial cult in Athens under Hadrian was greatly 
revived, as the large number of altars dedicated to this emperor indicates. 

It is not possible to localize the Augustus cult within the city of Athens, but it 


1 On the distinction between the two titles, see J. H. Oliver, of. cit., p. 85; Th. Chr. Sarikakis, 
op. cit., p. 75. 

8? This inscription (No. 40) is reported to be inscribed on a plaque of white marble, not on a 
round monument, but the peculiarities of the text, where @E|Q is split between the second and 
third lines and the iota omitted while written in the other cases of the dative, make it almost certain 
that I.G., XII, Suppl. (1939), p. 19, no. 42 (our No. 40) and J.G., XII, Suppl. (1939), p. 20, no. 
55, are inscribed on opposite sides of the same stone; see the illustration, Plate 9. 

88 Six other inscriptions from Mytilene (J.G., XII, 2, 206, 209, 540, 656; Suppl. [1939], p. 19, 
no. 42; p. 20, no. 59) also refer to the official designation of Augustus as Olympian Zeus; see 
P. Riewald, Diss. Phil. Halenses, XX, 1912, pp. 293-295. 

84 See Ad. Wilhelm, Arch.-Ep. Mitteil., XX, 1897, p. 61. 
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is significant that all but one (No. 10) of the altars were found in or near the Agora 
(or the Roman Agora). The construction of the Roman Agora was completed about 
10 B.c., and there were many places in it where altars of Augustus could be erected.® 
It must be remembered that the Roman Agora of Athens, as it is called now, was in 
fact one of the many imperial buildings which E. Sjoqvist has shown to merit the name 
Kaisareion, and one would expect to find the imperial cult centered in such buildings 
or market places.* 

ANNA BENJAMIN 

ANTONY E. RauBITSCHEK 


UNIVERSITY oF Missouri 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


85 See H. S. Robinson, A.J.A., XLVII, 1943, pp. 299-305; I. T. Hill, The Ancient City of 


Athens, pp. 205-206. 
86 Acta Instituti Romani Regni Sueciae, XVIII, Opuscula Romana, I, pp. 86-108; see also 


the comments on Nos. 17 and 53. 


ATHENS HONORS THE EMPEROR TIBERIUS 
(Pirates 10-12) 


N front of the Stoa of Attalos and about on its axis there stood a tall monument 
supporting a bronze quadriga, similar to the “ Agrippa’? Monument at the en- 
trance to the Acropolis (Pl. 10,a). This monument was erected in the middle of the 
second century B.c., at the same time as the Stoa, and, although no trace of a con- 
temporary inscription belonging to it has been found, there seems little doubt that it 
was dedicated to Attalos II, the donor of the Stoa. Later on it was re-dedicated to 
the Emperor Tiberius as we learn from an inscription cut on its face, just as the 
“ Agrippa” monument, originally a Pergamene memorial, was later re-dedicated to 
Agrippa. The monument itself, a great many of whose blocks still exist, is to be the 
subject of an architectural study by Mr. C. W. J. Eliot. Here we will concern our- 
selves only with the Tiberius inscription.’ 

The inscription is cut on three contiguous orthostate blocks of Hymettian marble 
which together make up the full width of the monument (Pl. 10,b). Most of the 
inscription is on the middle block, but one letter at the beginning of the first line 
overlaps onto the block at the left, and several letters at the ends of the lines overlap 
onto the block at the right. 

The middle block. Published as /.G., II,* 4209; for earlier publication history, 
see below. Re-discovered in January 1949 among the marbles lying in the Stoa of 
Attalos (Q 10). 

Height, 0.637 m.; preserved width, 0.99 m.; original width, estimated, 1.18 m.; 
thickness, 0.33 m. The height of the letters varies from 0.05 m. to 0.08 m., averaging 
about 0.065 m. Broken at left. Anathyrosis at right. Surface badly weathered. 

The right hand block. Agora Inv. No. 1 6120 a. Found in January 1949 among 
the marbles lying in front of the Stoa of Attalos (P 10). Unpublished. 

Height, 0.637 m.; width, 1.19 m.; thickness, 0.33 m. 

A corner block with finished right side. Anathyrosis at left. Complete except 
for minor breaks. 

The left hand block. Agora Inv. No. I 6120 b. Found in July 1949 among the 
marbles lying in the area of the Stoa of Attalos (Q 11). Unpublished. 

Height, 0.637 m.; width, 1.175 m.; thickness, 0.40 m. 


*The monument and its inscription have been mentioned in various Agora publications: 
Hesperia, XIX, 1950, pp. 317-318; The Athenian Agora: A Guide to the Excavations, 1954, 
pp. 64-65; Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, p. 87; R. E. Wycherley, The Athenian Agora, III, Literary 
and Epigraphical Testimonia, 1957, p. 47. 
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A corner block with finished left side. Anathyrosis at right. Complete except 
for minor breaks. | 


inter annos 14 et 37 p. 
‘H [Bovd |7 4 €€ “Apyov wayou 
[kat 6 8|juos Kat 7 Bovds} 
[rav €|Eaxociwv TiBepiar 
|Kaioapu| Oecd. YeBac| or | au 
[ evepy |érne THs mOdEws. 


The central block which contains most of the inscription (PI. 10,c) has been 
known for-at least 175 years and has apparently always been visible. It was built 
face outward into the west side of a tower of the Late Roman Fortification in the 
middle of the Stoa of Attalos. The superstructure of this tower was built largely 
of blocks taken from the Donor’s monument which had formerly stood on the axis 
of the Stoa only a few meters to the west. The face of the block is badly weathered 
and difficult to read, so that those who tried offered varying texts and no acceptable 
interpretation has hitherto been possible. 

The first modern record of the inscription is contained in two unsigned drawings, 
a sketch and a water color made from it, dated June 1785 and now in the Gennadius 
Library in Athens (Pl. 11). The artist was no epigraphist, and he copied only a few 
of the most conspicuous letters of the inscription. He evidently knew some Greek, 
however, for on the sketch he first copied the letters APHOYTTA as they appear on 
the stone, but later “ corrected ” and restored them to APEIOYTTAT OY. 

The next record is that of Edward Dodwell who visited Athens at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. In his Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece 
(1819)* he publishes a drawing showing the tower with the inscription built into it 
(Pl. 12,a). He identifies the tower as part of the Gymnasium of Ptolemy, this being 
the usual name for the ruins of the Stoa of Attalos in his day. We might have expected 
Dodwell to copy the inscription, but he was evidently put off by its inaccessibility and 
poor condition, and he contents himself with remarking that “ one of the blocks which 
faces the north contains a mutilated inscription, which, however has no reference 


to the building.” * 
The first to attempt a copy of the inscription was Fauvel, the French consul in 


2 Volume I, p. 371. ; 
’ Dodwell’s compass directions are not quite exact. He describes the Stoa as running towards 


the northeast instead of towards the north as it in fact does. This leads him to place the inscription 
on the north instead of the west. Lueders locates it correctly in the west face of the tower (apud 
' Dittenberger I.G., III*, 953), and it may be seen still in its position in the tower in a photograph 
in the files of the German Institute taken shortly before the demolition of the tower (negative 


no. AB 166). 
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Athens in the early nineteenth century. Ina letter dated September 10, 1810 addressed 
to J. D. Barbié du Bocage and now in the Gennadius Library in Athens he gives a 
sketch showing the location of the inscription and his reading and restoration of it, 
adding the following comments (PI. 12, b): 

Voici mon ami une inscription qui existe sur un mur de marbre au gymnase de Ptolémée que 
j'ai marqué A a 15 pieds de hauteur écrite en caractéres le 3 pouces. J’étais parvenu a la lire et je 


crois avoir pu restituer ce qui manque et que j’ai marqué par des points. La place des lettres 
usées m’a guidé. Par tiberii adelfi doit-on entendre Drusus et Tibére. 


On April 4, 1811, he forwarded another copy to Barbié du Bocage with the 
following comments (Pl. 12, c): 
Les lettres restituées sont plus petites et marquées d’une teinte de crayon. 


Sur un mur de marbre a 15 pieds de haut en caractéres de 3 pouces. En dehors du mur de 
marbre au Gymnase dit de Ptolémée. 


Barbié du Bocage published Fauvel’s text with a few minor corrections in the 
Magazin encyclopédique for March 1811, and from this it was taken by August 
Boeckh and printed in the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum (1828) as No. 318. 
Boeckh’s comments show that he was most dissatisfied with the text, and he found 
himself unable to offer a satisfactory interpretation of it. 

After the Greek War of Independence Pittakis copied the inscription and 
published a text in his book L’ancienne Athénes (1835), p. 54. 

When Dittenberger came to edit the inscription as No. 953 in the third volume 
of Inscriptiones Graecae (1878) he had before him not only Fauvel’s and Pittakis’ 
printed texts but also manuscript copies made by Ludwig Ross and O. Lueders. Far 
from helping the situation, this only made matters worse, and Dittenberger despaired 
of reconciling the variant readings. He even found it impossible to classify the 
inscription, for he was unable to decide whether the person honored was a Roman 
Emperor, a Roman magistrate or a distinguished Greek. He inclined to the last view, 
however, because of the great number of Greeks who had adopted the names 
Tiberius Claudius. 

Meanwhile, in 1900 the tower into which the stone was built was demolished 
by the Greek Archaeological Society in the course of its clearance of the Stoa of 
Attalos, and the inscription was “lost”? among the many blocks that filled the area 
of the Stoa. Kirchner, in preparing the second edition of Inscriptiones Graecae 
(1935) apparently failed to find the stone and simply bases his text on Dittenberger’s, 
noting its unsatisfactory state.* 

In 1949, in the course of a systematic study of all the blocks in the Stoa area, 
John Travlos noticed that one of the series of blocks that had come from the tower 


iG Lace: 
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of the Late Roman Fortification and belonged to the monument on the axis of the 
Stoa had at the left edge of its face an inscription consisting of one or two letters 
in each of several lines, obviously the final letters of an inscription whose main part 
had been on the adjacent block. A search soon revealed the adjacent block lying near 
by, and it proved to be I.G., II’, 4209. Not long afterwards the block with the initial 
letter was also discovered. With the re-discovery of the inscription, the addition of the 
blocks to left and right and the newly acquired knowledge of the monument of which 
it formed a part, we were at last in a position to make a correct reading and interpre- 
tation of it. 

With the text as now established, the inscription assumes new interest and 
importance for we find the Athenians honoring the Emperor Tiberius with a large 
and conspicuous monument in the Agora and including the epithet theos among his 
titles, i. e., offering him divine honors. We would like to know the occasion on which 
this was done, but the inscription does not tell us and the other sources are silent. 
Presumably the date was early in the reign, perhaps at its very beginning. Tiberius 
was well known and popular at Athens as is shown by a long series of monuments 
that the Athenians erected to him.’ Even before his adoption by Augustus he must. 
have won the favor of the Athenians for he was honored by at least five statues, on 
the bases of two of which he is given the title of benefactor (evepyérns).° After his 
adoption his statue was erected west of the Parthenon alongside those of other 
members of the imperial family.’ After he had ascended the throne, the Athenians 
did not confine themselves to erecting statues to him*® but even appointed a high 
priest in charge of his worship.’ To all these manifestations may now be added the 
inscription under consideration here. 

A date for our inscription late in Tiberius’ reign seems much less likely than an 
early date, for the Emperor’s popularity declined as the years passed. It also seems 
unlikely that we have to do with the deification of Tiberius after his death. His 
deification was indeed tentatively proposed by Gaius, but the matter was not pressed 
and the Senate never ratified it.” It is hard to imagine that the Athenians would 
hasten to deify an unpopular prince especially in view of the Senate’s refusal. In 
fact, all the evidence suggests that the old Emperor was quickly forgotten by everyone 
in the joy and hope of the new reign, and that Athens shared these feelings.” 


5 The rest of this paragraph is drawn mainly from P. Graindor, Athénes de Tibére a Trajan, 
pp. 1-2. See also J. H. Oliver, The Athenian Expounders of the Sacred and Ancestral Law, p. 91. 
6 7.G., II?, 3243-3247. No. 3243 is published again, but differently restored, as No. 3932. 
TG Leh; 3254. 
PLG 117.3228; 32616 3262, 326353205: 
PasG alk yo00U: 
20 A coin struck at Lyon in A.p. 37 shows Tiberius deified, but this appears to be an isolated 
phenomenon. J.R.S., X, 1920, p. 37. 
11 Graindor, Athénes de Tibére a4 Trajan, pp. 7-8. I.G., II*, 2292. 
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If we are right in our dating of the inscription, it appears that the Athenians are 
according divine honors to Tiberius during his lifetime. This is by no means unprece- 
dented, and can be paralleled by numerous examples from the Greek half of the Empire 
where the idea of ruler-worship was deeply rooted. Tiberius, to be sure, was reluctant 
to assume divine honors, being content with more modest and human ones, and 
when he was consulted beforehand as to whether he would accept them he followed 
the precedent set by Augustus and declined as politely as possible. We see this most 
clearly in the case of the city of Gytheion in Lakonia where an inscription preserves 
the Emperor’s reply to such a proposal.” His words to the Senate, as quoted by 
Tacitus,* also bring out the same point. Some cities, however, went ahead and 
instituted a cult of the Emperor of their own accord, and Athens was evidently 
among them. Besides the inscription under consideration here, we have a base 
inscribed TiBéprov Oedv.** On a monument honoring Drusus as the New God Ares, 
erected shortly after A.p. 20, his father Tiberius is referred to simply as theos.” At 
Eleusis there was a high priest of Tiberius Caesar Augustus.** From near-by Pagai, a 
town in the Megarid, comes another inscription honoring Tiberius as theos.“’ Other 
such inscriptions are known from various parts of the Greek world.” 

We may therefore suppose that on the accession of Tiberius, or soon after, the 
Athenians declared him a God and dedicated to him the handsome monument con- 
spicuously placed at the center of the east side of the Agora, just behind the bema or 
speakers’ platform and close to the Panathenaic Way, in thanks for past favors and 
in lively anticipation of favors to come. 

EUGENE VANDERPOOL 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
ATHENS 


12 S.E.G., XI, 922. V. Ehrenburg and A. H. M. Jones, Documents Illustrating the Reigns of 
Augustus and Tiberius?, 1956, No. 102. 

13 Annals, IV, 38. 

+O G a nll72' 3205; 

eee a7 3 
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77.G., VII, 195; also published, through an oversight, in the Attic corpus, I.G., II?, 3264. 

78 A list is given in J. R. Rietra, C. Suetomi Tranquilli Vita Tiberi neu kRommentiert, Amsterdam, 
1928, pp. 13 ff., which I have not been able to consult. The Gytheion inscription has given rise 
to a whole series of discussions on the subject of divine honors to living Emperors and to Tiberius’ 
attitude towards them. These may be found through the bibliography in S.E.G., XI, 922. The 
subject is also well discussed by A. D. Nock in Cambridge Ancient History, X, pp. 481-489 and 
493-496, and by J. H. Oliver in The Athenian Expounders of the Sacred and Ancestral Law, 
pp. 91-93. 


ACTIVITIES IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA: 1958° 
(PLaTEs 13-22) 


MUSEUM INSTALLATION 


HE Stoa of Attalos, rebuilt in the years 1953 to 1957, is now functioning 
smoothly both as a working headquarters for the expedition and as a museum. 

Its immediate proximity to the site is proving of immense advantage in both these 
roles; the student has the most convenient possible access to his material, while the 
visitor, having explored the out-of-doors, finds in the colonnades and galleries of 
the Stoa an abundance of material to fill out his picture of both public and private life. 
In the first year after its opening the Stoa was visited by over 47,000 people. As the 
building becomes better known the attendance is steadily rising; through 1958 the 
monthly figures were approximately three times those of the previous year. More 


* Grateful acknowledgments are made once more to our official hosts, the Greek archaeological 
authorities. We are under particular obligation this year to Professor S. Marinatos, Director of 
the Department of Antiquities, and to his successor, Mr. John Papadimitriou, for their support 
in the acquisition of additional properties along the east side of the Agora; to Mr. John Threpsiades, 
ephor responsible for the lower city of Athens, for his ever helpful collaboration in the administra- 
tion of the area, and to Mr. Christos Karouzos for his consideration in arranging the transfer of 
certain marbles from the National Museum to the Agora. 

The resident staff consisted of Eugene Vanderpool (Deputy Director), M. Alison Frantz, 
Virginia R. Grace, Mary Zelia Pease Philippides, Maria Savvatianou, Lucy Talcott and John 
Travlos. Martin Jones joined the staff as Assistant Architect, bringing with him much valuable 
experience from Samothrace. Dorothy B. Thompson spent the spring and summer in Athens, 
G. Roger Edwards the autumn, while Evelyn B. Harrison, Mabel Lang, Evelyn L. Smithson and 
Eva Brann were on hand during the summer months, all engaged on their respective studies. 
Brian Sparkes collaborated with Lucy Talcott on their joint study of the classical black glaze until 
he departed in the autumn to take up a teaching appointment in the University of Southampton. 
George C. Miles, Chief Curator of the American Numismatic Society, in the course of a six-weeks 
sojourn, made good progress on his study of the Islamic coins from the excavation, numbering 
some 5000 pieces. 

In order to gain more free time for her ceramic studies, Miss Talcott has turned over to Poly 
Pamel the administration of the records, an office in which for a quarter of a century she had 
rendered invaluable service both to her immediate colleagues and to visiting scholars of many 
nationalities. Among those who assisted in the Records Room on a part-time basis during the 
year particular mention may be made of Suzanne Young and Marion Miles. 

Through much of the spring and summer Piet de Jong exercised his unrivalled talents on the 
preparation of diagrammatic plans for the Museum and the Capps Memorial Lectern. 

A special word of appreciation is due to the Legal Advisor of the School, Mr. Aristides 
Kyriakidis, and to his associate, Mr. Victor Melas, for the skill and patience which they have 
devoted to the negotiations for the acquisition of the additional property along the east side. 
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convenient access to the building, for which plans are being made, should further 
increase the attendance. 

Although the installation and display are for the most part completed, the 
mounting of sculpture still continues. This is proceeding under the direction of 
Evelyn B. Harrison as a natural corollary to her commitment to publish the sculpture. 
The larger statues and groups of sculpture from known monuments such as the 
Temple of Hephaistos, the Temple of Ares and the Odeion of Agrippa have been 
erected in the lower colonnade, while portrait heads, grave stones and other smaller 
pieces have been placed in the more intimate setting of the upper colonnade. 

By arrangement with the Archaeological Council the two large statues personify- 
ing the Iliad and the Odyssey which were found by the Greek excavators in 1869 near 
the south end of the Stoa* have been brought back from the National Museum; 
together with the inscribed base of the Iliad which came to light in the current exca- 
vations in 1953,* the statues now stand in the shelter of the Stoa within a stone’s 
throw of the Library of Pantainos of which they must once have formed a principal 
ornament. A column capital from the Odeion of Agrippa, found in the construction 
of the Athens-Piraeus Railway in 1890/91,’ was likewise brought back from a long 
sojourn in the National Museum and has been set up in the ruins of the Odeion. 

A constant effort is being made to assist the visitor, whether lay or learned, in 
a readier understanding of this complex site. Among the measures taken during 
the year has been the preparation by Piet de Jong of a series of six large and boldly 
colored plans showing the Agora in successive stages of its development from the 5th 
century before Christ into the 5th century after Christ. The plans have been hung on 
a screen in the upper colonnade which commands a full view of the actual area. Thus 
placed they can also be used effectively in conjunction with the model of the Agora 
(Pl. 18), work on which was resumed after the death of John Bakoulis by another 
talented Greek technician, Christos Mammelis, who works under the direction of 
John Travlos. In the course of the year the Middle Stoa and the Library of Pantainos 
have been added to the model, greatly enhancing its effect. A perspective drawn 
restoration of the Agora area, including the Market of Caesar and Augustus and the 
Library of Hadrian, has been completed by Piet de Jong on a slab of white marble 
which has been affixed to the Edward Capps Memorial Lectern on Kolonos Agoraios. 
The visitor approaching from the west can thus get a very good idea of the ancient 
appearance of the Agora before he descends among the ruins. 


* For financial assistance toward the mounting of the sculpture grateful acknowledgment is 
once more made to Mr. John Crosby. 

5 Ath. Mitt., XIV, 1889, pp. 160-169. 

* Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 62-65. 

> Hesperia, XIX, 1950, p. 44. 

° The effective display of these paintings has been greatly enhanced by a contribution of low- 
reflecting glass from the Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co. of Toledo, Ohio, through the interest of 
Mr. John D. Biggers, Chairman of the Board. 
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EXPLORATION 


The demolition of the Excavation House that followed on the completion of the 
Stoa made available an area of some 1500 square meters at the north foot of the 
Areopagus. This area was (thoroughly and profitably explored by Dorothy B. 
Thompson between the middle of March and the middle of May. The results are 
particularly interesting for the light they have thrown on the private housing that 
pressed so closely on the Agora proper. Farther to the east, in the months of April 
and May, Eugene Vanderpool supervised the clearance of the Panathenaic Way on 
the north slope of the Acropolis. The excavation proper had been virtually completed — 
in the 1930’s, but at that time heaps of marble and ancient building blocks were left 
in the line of the roadway. The removal of this debris and a limited amount of excava- 
tion at specific points not only improved the appearance of the area but added much 
to our knowledge of the Panathenaic Way itself, of the fortification that was erected 
on its line in the 3rd century after Christ and of a series of aqueducts extending in 
date from the 6th century B.c. into the 6th century after Christ. Some work of con- 
servation was carried out on all these monuments. 

In the course of the year Eugene Vanderpool and John Travlos assisted the ephor 
responsible for the Lower City of Athens (Mr. John Threpsiades) in two small but 
rewarding “extramural” excavations. One of these brought to light a sanctuary, 
apparently of Artemis, between the southwest corner of the Agora and the Piraeus 
Gate; the other exposed the line of an ancient road that led northward out of the 
northwest corner of the square. In both cases the results are of interest to all students 
of Athenian topography and not least of the Agora. 

Six additional pieces of property have been acquired along the east side of the 
Agora through expropriation proceedings instituted by the Greek Government. The 
purpose is to straighten the border of the excavated area and so to facilitate its 
maintenance, to permit the full clearance of the Panathenaic Way, the Mint and the 
Eleusinion, and to improve the setting of both the Stoa of Attalos and the Church 
of the Holy Apostles. It is intended to excavate the newly acquired areas in the 
spring of 1959. 


THe PANATHENAIC Way (Pls. 13-15) 


The excavation of the 1930’s had revealed the line of the Panathenaic Way not 
only in its diagonal course across the Agora proper but also in its further course 
from the southeast corner of the Market Square to its goal in front of the Propylaia.’ 


7 For the excavation reports, cf. T. L. Shear, Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 327-337 ; VI, 1937, p. 359; 
VII, 1938, pp. 326-334; VIII, 1939, pp. 207-211; IX, 1940, p. 268. Cf. also The Athenian Agora, 
A Guide to the Excavations, Athens, 1954, pp. 63f.; R. E. Wycherley, Testimonia (The Athenian 
Agora, III), p. 224. 
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The construction of the road differed from section to section. Within the Agora its 
gravelled surface was virtually uniform with that of the square. In the steeper stretch 
that led out of the southeast corner of the square the road was paved with massive 
stone blocks over a distance of some 200 meters. Beyond this, on the still steeper 
and more irregular upper slopes of the Acropolis, the roadway consisted of a ramp 
supported on either side by a wall. The width of the road in its various parts 
measured 10 to 12 meters. 

The clearance carried out in 1958 was confined to the upper half of the stone- 
paved section of the road which now stands out as the most impressive piece of 
ancient street in Athens (Pl. 13). The paving consists of re-used ancient building 
blocks, almost all of poros, laid on the dressed bedrock or on an earth packing; the 
blocks were placed transversely to the line of the road. In the area adjacent to the 
Eleusinion a row of blocks of softer poros laid in a slightly different manner may 
derive from an early retaining wall connected with the sanctuary. Although the 
paving had been exposed to long and heavy wear, it retains in this section no traces 
of wheel ruts such as may be seen farther north near the Library of Pantainos. The 
gradient, ca. 1 in 6.5, would have been enough to deter most vehicular traffic. 

There can be no doubt, however, that this was the course of the Panathenaic 
Procession, and up this steep roadway must have been hauled the ship bearing the 
new peplos for Athena.* It was up this roadway, too, that Xenophon would have 
had the Athenian cavalry dash in their annual display of horsemanship.’ Galloping, 
as Xenophon recommended, from the Herms (presumably at the northwest corner 
of the Agora) as far as the Eleusinion in tribal contingents they would indeed have 
provided a show “ pleasing both to the gods and to the spectators.” 

No new evidence has been secured for the date of the paving. Indications from 
the original excavation had suggested a date in the early Roman Period. The paving 
may indeed be contemporary with the construction of the ramp in the upper reaches; 
the ramp, which appears prominently on a familiar series of Athenian coins of the 
imperial period, has been tentatively identified with the anabasis mentioned in an 
inscription of the time of Claudius.” 

The ancient street was much disturbed by the construction of the Late Roman 
Fortification Wall in the latter part of the 3rd century after Christ. Paving slabs 
were torn out along the east side of the road to permit the foundations of the wall 


8 Philostratos, Vitae Sophistarum, II, 1, 7; Schol. Aristophanes, Knights, line 566. Rectangular 
sockets which appear at irregular intervals along the east side of the pavement conceivably served 
some purpose in connection with the handling of the ship which, according to Philostratos, “ sped 
along not drawn by animals but gliding smoothly on underground contrivances.” The cuttings 
in the pavement are reminiscent of the sockets along the ancient quarry roads on Mt. Pentelikon 
which are commonly supposed to have held posts for snubbing loads on their downward course. 

® Hipparchikos, III, 22. 

10 7.G., II?, 2292, lines 49 ff.; A. W. Parsons, Hesperia, XII, 1943, p. 245. 
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to be carried down to bedrock, and the thoroughfare was largely blocked by one of 
the projecting towers of the wall. At a still later date the western half of the paving 
disappeared; the blocks had here rested on an earth fill which allowed them to be 
undermined and carried away by winter torrents; the resulting gully was found full 
of silt and gravel that yielded pottery of the 11th and 12th centuries. 

In order to facilitate the ascent of the hill without disturbing the ancient paving 
a modern path has been constructed along its western edge. 


LaTE RoMAN FortTIFICATION WALL (Pls. 14, 15) 


The season’s activities shed a little more light on the fortification wall that was 
thrown up by the Athenians soon after the Herulian sack of a.p. 267." The removal 
of the great heaps of excavation debris has in fact brought into view an imposing 
stretch of the west flank of the new enceinte that included the Acropolis and a com- 
paratively small area at its north foot. Here as elsewhere the wall was made 
entirely of re-used ancient material. An inner and an outer face of well fitted blocks 
secured with a little tough mortar contained a core of loose stone fill, the total 
thickness being 3 to 3.5 meters. 

At the north foot of the steep incline are the remains of a rectangular tower 
measuring 6 x 7.5 meters; first exposed by the Greek Archaeological Service many 
years ago, the tower has now been thoroughly cleared. To the north of the tower, 
at an interval of ca. 3 meters, a gateway provided for the passage of the age-old 
east-to-west road that skirted the south side of the square (Pl. 14, b). So well 
established was the ancient street that the gateway was set at an angle in the wall 
to conform to the course of the road. The opening was ca. 2.80 m. in width, and its 
marble threshold blocks are deeply rutted by the passage of wheels. This gateway is 
now seen to be the middle of three gateways in the west flank of the 3rd century 
enceinte, all serving important east-to-west thoroughfares. 

The gateway and the adjacent curtain underwent various adjustments in the 
course of a long existence, as was natural at such a strategic point in the system 
of fortifications. Eventually the gateway was blocked and the curtain to north and 
south was rebuilt in crude rubble masonry of stone and brick set in clay (Pl. 14, b). 
The pottery associated with this construction points to a date as late at least as the 
13th century. In view of the very shabby nature of the masonry the repair is pre- 
sumably to be regarded as an emergency measure taken in the face of some sudden 
crisis in the turbulent period of Frankish domination. 

In the angle between the north face of the tower and the short spur of wall 
between tower and gate is a small enclosure bounded by its own walls to north, south 
and west, by the curtain wall to the east (Pl. 14). It measured about 3 meters 


11 The Atheman Agora, A Guide to the Excavations, pp. 71 f. 
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square overall. Access was provided by an opening ca. 0.50 m. wide at the northeast 
corner. The enclosing walls are of rubble masonry retaining traces of plaster on their 
inner faces; their maximum preserved height is 0.85 m. Within the enclosure are 
five bedding blocks of re-used material each with a shallow socket in its top. In the 
central block the socket is round, ca. 0.39 m. in diameter and 0.16 m. deep; in the 
other four, which are grouped symmetrically around the first, are square sockets 
0.25 m. to the side and 0.05 to 0.10 m. deep, centered ca. 1.20m. from one another 
on the short sides, 1.50 m. on the long sides. 

The available evidence does not permit a certain identification. Probably, how- 
ever, we have to do with a small sanctuary in which a sacred object (altar, statue, 
holy water basin?) would have been protected against traffic by means of a railing 
supported by four square posts. In its original form the establishment presumably 
antedates the construction of the fortification wall; it would then have bordered the 
ancient east-to-west roadway. It was apparently respected by the wall builders, and 
subsequently, as the ground level rose, the open railing was replaced or supplemented 
by the solid wall. At a time around the middle of the 4th century, however, it was 
abandoned and dismantled. 

As to the identity of the cult, if cult place it was, we have no specific evidence. 
One may note, however, that the establishment stood at the junction of the Pana- 
thenaic Way with the old east-to-west street, one of the most important crossroads 
in the ancient city. As such it would have been an appropriate site for a sanctuary of 
one of those divinities concerned with roads and crossroads: Hermes, Hekate or 
possibly Apollo Agyieus. Perhaps the most likely object to have stood in the central 
round cutting is a figure of the triple Hekate, several of which have been found 
elsewhere in the Agora. 


Aguepvucts (Pls: 13, 4a,49) 


Throughout antiquity the principal aqueducts that supplied the Agora with water 
entered the region at its southeast corner, the highest point in the area. Three such 
systems are represented by remains cleared in 1958 within the area. 

The earliest conduit was a round terracotta pipeline that supplied the Southeast 
Fountain House, both pipeline and fountain house dating from the last quarter of the 
6th century B.c.”* This pipeline (not indicated on the plan, Pl. 15) underlay the 
east-to-west street that skirted the south side of the square. The terracotta system 
was replaced late in the 5th century B.c. by a substantial stone aqueduct designed 
primarily to supply the Southwest Fountain House with which it is contemporary. 
In the area represented by the plan of Plate 15 the stone conduit followed a course 
parallel to but slightly north of its predecessor. 


22 Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 29-35; XXV, 1956, pp. 49-52. 
18 Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 52-54; XXV, 1956, pp. 52 f. 
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The third system dates from imperial times, probably the Antonine period. The 
aqueduct, coming from the east, followed the line of the east-to-west road to the south 
of and above the Eleusinion. Carried beneath the paving of the Panathenaic Way, 
it poured its water into a square settling basin at the west edge of the road. From 
the basin one branch line, of which only very exiguous remains survive, led west- 
ward,” while a second branch turned at right angles northward, bordering the Pana- 
thenaic Way in its course down the hillside. The specus or water channel of this 
system, as also the settling basin, were substantially made of massive blocks of poros. 
In the best preserved section, viz., that under the Panathenaic Way, the channel 
measures 0.63 x 0.75 m. inside. In its lower course the northern branch was carried 
ona massive underpinning of concrete, originally underground though now largely 
exposed, which is at first continuous but which lower down takes the form of a series 
of long piers. There can be little doubt that the piers supported a system of arches 
on top of which the channel would have descended with a uniform gradient. Provision 
was made for the east-to-west road that bordered the south side of the Agora to pass 
under the aqueduct through one of the arched openings, and the same may have been 
done for the lesser east-to-west road that joined the Panathenaic Way opposite the 
Eleusinion. 

Beyond the northern limit of the area shown in the plan, Plate 15, the con- 
tinuation of this aqueduct is overlaid by a modern house which, it is hoped, may soon 
be removed. Even now, however, it would seem certain that the aqueduct was the 
source of water for the semicircular fountain house or nymphaeum that was erected 
in the 2nd century after Christ at the extreme southeast corner of the Agora.” There 
is also reason to believe that the conduit continued beyond the nymphaeum in a 
westerly direction. A massive concrete foundation set against the back wall of the 
South Stoa (PI. 16) proves to be identical in thickness and in the nature of its 
concrete with the underpinning for the aqueduct where it bordered the Panathenaic 
Way. It seems likely, therefore, that the conduit went on as far as the Southwest 
Fountain House to replace or to supplement that fountain’s original source of supply. 

At some time in the late Roman period the aqueduct was stripped of practically 
all its cut-stone masonry. It is altogether probable that the blocks were removed to 
be re-used in the construction of the Late Roman Fortification in the latter part of the 
3rd century. The north branch of the conduit was subsequently rebuilt, though on a 
more modest scale. A 40-meter stretch of the underpinning for the new channel is 
preserved above the concrete piers of its predecessor. In this period the foundation 
consisted of a continuous mass of concrete of poor quality ca. 0.75 m. thick; of the 
water channel proper nothing whatever remains. The date of the reconstruction 


14 This branch of the aqueduct may have supplied water to a channel that has come to light 
northwest of the Areopagus flowing in the direction of the Piraeus Gate; Hesperia, XX, 1951, p. 156. 
15 Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 57-59. 
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has not yet been established; but in this, its final phase, the aqueduct would seem to 
have been the source of water both for the great gymnasium complex erected above 
the middle of the old market square early in the 5th century and for the water mill 
that flourished in the 5th and 6th centuries just outside the Late Roman Fortification 
to the south of the gate at the south end of the Stoa of Attalos. 

The removal of the large modern house to the east of the Nymphaeum and the 
Church of the Holy Apostles and the subsequent exploration of this area should 
elucidate further both the structure and the history of the aqueduct. 


Houses At THE Nort Foot oF THE ArgEopacus (Pls. 16, 17, 19, 20) 


The detailed exploration of the past season has tended to confirm the earlier 
observation that the north slope of the Areopagus was a residential district through- 
out antiquity.** One small building, however, may make some claim to a public nature. 
Its tantalizingly exiguous remains lie on the very middle of the hillside, labelled 
“ Poros Building of 4th Cent. B.c.” on the plan, Plate 16. Only the southwest corner 
is left of a structure, the long axis of which would seem to have run east to west. 
Its back, i.e. south wall, was set down into the steep hillside, while its northern 
facade presumably bordered an ancient road. Ancient blocks have survived only in its 
back wall: a series of four poros euthynteria blocks and a single thin orthostate 
together with a packing of rubble stonework behind the line of the orthostates. In 
the face of the euthynteria are three shallow housings centered at intervals of 1.65 m.; 
these probably took the ends of supports for a continuous bench at the foot of the 
wall. This floor was presumably of clay laid over the dressed bedrock. The work- 
manship is good. The style of the stone work and a little pottery found in significant 
places indicate a date within the 4th century B.c. 

The north front and the east end of the Poros Building have been utterly 
destroyed by later activities on the hillside. It is altogether likely, however, that in 
the eastward direction the building stopped short of a cistern one gallery of which 
is bent in such a way as to suggest that it was carried around the corner of the 
building; this would indicate for the building a length of ca. 22 meters. The cistern 
may in fact have drawn water from the roof of the building. For fixing its north-to- 
south width the evidence is less precise. Between the missing north front of the 
building and the south wall of the house to the north we may, however, hypothesize a 
street. This consideration, coupled with the absence of any trace of internal supports, 
makes it unlikely that the width of the building exceeded 8 meters. The north front 
was probably supported in whole or in part by columns. 

The identification of the building, in view of the paucity of the evidence, must be 
highly speculative. The most likely interpretation is as a lesche: a resort for leisurely 


16 Hesperia, XXVII, 1958, p. 147. 
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intercourse more elegant than the smithy, less grand than the stoa. If we may trust 
a scholiast on Hesiod (Works and Days, lines 493-495), in Athens alone there were 
no less than 360 such establishments. An example securely identified by inscriptions 
was brought to light by the German excavators near the southwest angle of the 
Areopagus.”” This building, too, like the structure on the north slope of the Areo- 
pagus, faced on a street in a district that was largely residential; it also dated from 
the 4th century B.c. and was modest both in scale and construction. 


Among the private houses explored in 1958 we may begin with a group that 
stood on the gently sloping ground between the north foot of the Areopagus and the 
east-to-west roadway that bordered the south side of the Agora (Pls. 16, 17, 19, 20). 
Within this- area the ancient buildings are somewhat better preserved toward the 
south where they were more speedily and more deeply buried by the silt from the 
hillslope. Toward the north the ancient remains have been almost utterly obliterated 
by the deep cuttings for modern house foundations. 


The area was divided into blocks by narrow streets that ran from north to south, 
providing access from the broad and important road along the south side of the Agora. 
Of the two narrow streets that served the group of houses with which we are immedi- 
ately concerned, the eastern continued down into the market square itself; when 
South Stoa I was erected toward the close of the 5th century B.c. provision was 
made for the ancient thoroughfare by inserting a stepped corridor near the middle of 
the stoa. The normal width of these side streets was ca. 3 meters (10 feet) as com- 
pared with about twice this figure for the main east-to-west street. They were 
surfaced with gravel and at steep points were provided with rough stone steps. No 
wheel ruts or other evidence of wheeled traffic have been observed. Beneath the 
eastern road are traces of terracotta drains of various periods; beneath the western 
is a trench for a pipeline that must have drawn on a source high up on the hillslope. 
The stratified deposit of road metal indicates that the eastern road was already in 
use before the Persian sack of 480/79 B.c.; the western may be equally early. 


Wells and scattered deposits of household refuse indicate that the area had been 
inhabited at least from the 7th century B.c., as was natural in view of the proximity 
of the district to the market place and to one of the principal streets of the town. 
Certain foundation walls, especially in the northeastern quarter of the block, are as 
early as the mid 6th century, but the early houses would seem to have been thoroughly 
destroyed by the Persians in 480/79 B.c. or by the citizens themselves in their frantic 
search for material with which to rebuild their fortifications after the Persian with- 


17 W. Dorpfeld, Ath. Mitt., XVII, 1892, p. 91; XIX, 1894, p. 503; Middleton, J.H.S. Supple- 
-ment III, pl. 20, XXVII (plan); W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen,? Munich, 193515 paz 
fig. 36. For a general discussion of Jeschai, with particular reference to the one south of the 
Areopagus, cf. S. N. Dragoumis, Ath. Mitt., XVII, 1892, pp. 147-155. 
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drawal.** The main lines of the block as we now have it were apparently established 
in the course of a post-Persian reconstruction, presumably in the second quarter of 
the 5th century. In plan and construction the houses of this group closely resemble 
those excavated some years ago in the low lying area to the northwest of the 
Areopagus; they too in their earliest form also date from shortly before the middle 
of the 5th century B.c.** Although the remains are tenuous and at many points not 
susceptible of certain restoration, the newly explored group nevertheless provides a 
welcome supplement to our scanty knowledge of Athenian domestic architecture. 

The best preserved block (Pls. 16, 17, 19, b), bounded to east and west by the 
narrow side streets, measured ca. 25 x 22 meters. It appears to have comprised 
originally four dwelling units disposed in two pairs separated by a north-to-south 
party wall. Set into the hillside to the south of this main block were two small 
annexes that may either have been very modest independent units or subordinate 
rooms connected with the adjacent units to the north. The southern of the two major 
units in the western pair appears to have been divided subsequently into two separate 
establishments. The use of a party wall between the two halves of the main block, as 
also uniformity in construction, indicates that the four major units were part of one 
building program. 

The individual houses were of modest size, the two eastern units, for which the 
overall dimensions are fairly certain, measuring 11.00 x 11.10 m. and 11.00 x 11.90 m. 
as compared with the Olynthos norm of ca. 17 x 17m.” Each unit appears to have 
contained a courtyard situated in the middle of the house, at one corner or at one side. 
Around the courtyard were grouped rooms of various shapes and sizes. There is clear 
evidence for a porch roof supported by a central column on the west side of the court 
of the northeast unit, and similar porches have been restored, though on less secure 
evidence, in two other cases. But there is nothing to compare with the multi-columned 
porches or the well defined “ pastas ” that are so characteristic of the typical houses of 
Olynthos. 

Only in one case can the use of a room be certainly established ; this is the square 
chamber toward the southwest corner of the block which is clearly marked as a 
storeroom by the five beddings for large pithoi. In the small room immediately to 
the north of the storeroom two complete terracotta grills were found lying on the 
floor, giving evidence of culinary activity (Pl. 22, e).* A set of nine loomweights 
found in the small chamber bordering the street at the very middle of the west side 


18 Thucydides, I, 90, 3; 93, 1; Diodoros, XI, 39 and 40. 

19 R. S. Young, “ An Industrial District of Ancient Athens,” Hesperia, XX, 1951, pp. 135-288. 

201). M. Robinson and J. W. Graham, Excavations at Olynthus, VIII, The Hellenic House, 
Baltimore, 1938, pp. 33 f. 

*tThe round grill (P 26165) measures 0.33m. in diameter, 0.06 m. high, the rectangular 
(P 26166) is 0.19 x 0.235 m. in plan with a height of 0.05 m. 
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of the block suggests the presence of a loom. No trace of fixed hearths has been 
observed. Nor is there any positive evidence of upper storeys although in view of 
the condition of the buildings this negative evidence is by no means conclusive.” 

The walls were of sun-dried brick resting on stone socles (Pl. 20). In several 
surviving stretches of the main walls the socle consists of large blocks of Acropolis 
limestone with careful polygonal jointing tending toward the rectangular. The sur- 
face, striated with short vertical strokes in no pattern, may well have been stuccoed, 
although no stucco survives.” In the inner walls the socles are normally of rubble 
masonry built of small blocks carefully laid in clay. The floors of most of the rooms 
were of rolled clay; in the large room in the central unit of the west half of the block 
there remains a little of a bedding of field stones that would be suitable for a cement 
floor ; this room may well have been an andron or men’s dining room.* Some at least 
of the courts were cobbled. 

A feature that would seem to be characteristic of these houses is a rectangular 
stone-lined pit set down below ground level. One such occurs in the courtyard of the 
northeast unit, measuring internally 0.82 x 1.30 m. with a depth of 0.60 m. (PI. 21, b). 
Another came to light in the side street just to the south of the door of the southeast 
unit (Pl. 21, a); its internal dimensions are 1.10 x 1.70 m. with a depth of 1.15 m. 
Both these pits were filled in the late 5th century B.c. with earth containing much 
broken pottery. A third pit, unlined and smaller (0.75 x 1.30 x 0.50 m. deep), in the 
west side road would seem from its filling to have gone out of use at the time of 
the Persian sack. The purpose of these pits is somewhat problematic. Since they 
were unplastered they could not have been intended as cisterns. The fact that two 
out of the three were in the street virtually rules out their use as repositories for food. 

The pits were most probably cesspools which would have been emptied periodi- 
cally,” a practice that persists in the older parts of Athens even to the present day. 
The dark discoloration of the floor of the pit in the court of the northeastern unit 
might well be due to such use (Pl. 21, b). The pits in the street presumably com- 


22 Cf. the judicious remarks by J. W. Graham on the prominence of a second storey in the 
houses of Olynthos; Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 320-328. 

23 For comparable masonry in the houses to the northwest of the Areopagus, cf. Hesperia, XX, 
1951, pl. 63, b (mid 5th century), pl. 68, d (before the middle of the 5th century), pl. 75, c (third 
quarter of the 5th century). Similar also is the masonry in parts of the enclosure wall of the 
Sanctuary of Dionysos to the south of the Areopagus, Ath. Mitt., XX, 1895, p. 164, fig. 1. The 
evidence from the Agora tends to confirm the 5th century dating of the upper part of the 
enclosure wall of the Sanctuary of Asklepios on the south slope of the Acropolis which was 
proposed with some reservations by W. Wrede (Aftische Mauern, Athens, 1933, no. 73) but 
rejected by R. Scranton who regarded this part of the wall as probably Hellenistic (Greek Walls, 

Cambridge, Mass., 1941, p. 173). 
24 Robinson and Graham, Olynthus, VIII, pp. 171-185. 

25 According to Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 50) the astynomoi were to see to it that the dung collectors 
did not deposit dung within 10 stadia of the city walls. 
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municated by means of a short length of drain with latrines immediately inside the 
house.” The arrangement in the southeast unit where the pit occurs at the side of 
the door corresponds nicely with the Theban practice as described in a passage of 
the comic poet Euboulos (early 4th century B.c.).”” In Thebes Herakles discovered 
that each householder had a privy by his door, an arrangement of which the hero 
thoroughly approved. In contemporary Olynthos a couple of vessels plausibly re- 
garded as toilet seats have been found, as also traces of drains leading out. through 
the wall into the street, but neither cesspools nor proper street sewers are reported 
from that site.” A decree of 320/19 B.c. appears to prohibit cesspools in the streets 
of the Piraeus.” The fact that the latest of our pits were abandoned already before 
the end of the 5th century may indicate that in Athens customs had begun to change 
earlier. The new alternative was to construct sewers under the streets into which 
lateral drains might carry the discharge from the latrines as well as the rain water 
from the courtyards; this arrangement is well attested for later times in Athens,” as 
also in Priene,” Thera * and Delos.** 

Thus far we have described the houses in their original state. In the course of 
the following centuries they underwent many vicissitudes and innumerable alterations. 
Masses of debris of the 3rd century after Christ must derive from the Herulian sack 
of A.D. 267. A tomb with furnishings of the mid 4th century in the eastern side street 
would argue against habitation at this time.” 

But parts at least of the old buildings were subsequently, probably in the 5th 
century after Christ, patched up and used once more. The latest evidence for habi- 
tation in the area comes from a well which yielded pottery of the 6th and 7th centuries. 


26 Such an arrangement is attested in the 5th century phase of the Palace at Larisa on the 
Hermos; J. Boehlau and K. Schefold (editors), Larisa am Hermos, I, Berlin, 1940, p. 88, fig. 5. 
I owe the observation to K. Schefold. Somewhat similar stone-lined pits occurred in the 4th 
century phases of two of the houses west of the Areopagus; Hesperia, XX, 1951, pp. 194, 201 
(identified as rubbish pits). 

27 Kock, C.A.F., II, p. 181 f., frag. 53: pera ratra OnBas fArPov, od rHv vbyP Sdrnv Thv O Fyépav 
Seurvotar Kal Kompav’ éxeu él Tats Opais ExaoTos, od mANpE Bpotd odK Eort peilov ayabdv: ws xenTLOv paKpav 
Badi{av, roAAG 8 iSiwv avyp, Sdxvov Ta yxEiAn, TayyeAoWWs :éo7” ideiv. 

8 Robinson and Graham, Olynthus, VIII, pp. 205f.; Robinson, Olynthus, XII, pp. 178-180. 
For a short length of round drain under a street at Olynthos, cf. Olynthus, XII, p. 273. 

29 1.G., II,? 380 (Dittenberger, Sylloge,? 313), lines 34-40. 

8° As typical of numerous examples noted in the Agora excavations may be cited the arrange- 
ments introduced into the houses to the west of the Areopagus after the construction of a large 
sewer in that area in the early 4th century B.c. Cf. R. S. Young, Hesperia, XX, 1951, pp. 198 f., 
201, 203,205, 2067213216: 

81 T. Wiegand and H. Schrader, Priene, Berlin, 1904, p. 294. 

82? F, Hiller von Gaertringen and P. Wilski, Thera, III, Berlin, 1904, pp. 157-159. 

83 J, Chamonard, Délos, VIII, Le Quartier du Théatre, Paris, 1922, pp. 181-191. On the 
subject of street drains cf. R. Martin, Revue de Philologie, XXXI, 1957, pp. 66-72. 

84 Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 353, fig. 41. 
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Across the east side street opposite the southeast corner of the block described 
above are the well preserved foundations of a small, two-roomed house (Pls216; 
20,c). Measuring overall 5.80 x 10.40 m., it was divided by a crosswall into rooms 
of equal size communicating with one another by a doorway. Though similar in 
construction to the larger houses, this building dates from the early 4th century. 
Repeated rises in the floor level indicate intensive use through the 4th and 3rd 
centuries, but there is no evidence of later occupation. Unusual though the plan may 
be for a dwelling, there is nothing to suggest that the structure was anything but a 
private house. 

Extraordinarily unpretentious though these houses may seem for the great period 
of Athenian history, there is no reason to believe that their simplicity is due to their 
having been intended for people of the poorer or lower classes. The situation was 
desirable, being an open area conveniently close to the market place, to the Southeast 
Fountain House and to the Acropolis. Moreover, the remains of household furnish- 
ings that came to light in the excavation, though pitifully few in number, were of 
good quality. In a single room of the northeastern dwelling unit, for instance, and 
within the levels of the 4th century B.c., were found one silver tetradrachm and 
thirty-one bronze coins, a lead token (IL 1448), an arrow head (B 1214), a fine terra- 
cotta lamp (L 5298), and three pieces of exquisitely worked ivory: a whorl (BI 771), 
a boss (BI 769) and a handle (BI 770). Even the fragmentary pottery of the 5th 
and 4th centuries B.c. found on the floors and in the streets of the district was of 
superior quality as illustrated, for example, by the two pieces of red-figure shown on 
Plate 22, a-c. The archaeological evidence appears, therefore, to be in full agreement 
with the literary tradition according to which the residential parts of Athens were 
poorly laid out, with narrow streets and with houses of such uniform modesty that 
one could barely distinguish the dwelling of an Aristeides or a Miltiades from its 
neighbors. Demosthenes attributed this state of affairs to the self restraint and 
public spirit of the great men of old; a later and more astringent critic (Ps. Dikai- 
archos) put it down to the incompetence of early times.” 

In the area farther to the east, i. e., at the northeast foot of the Areopagus, the 
exploration of the past two seasons has yielded evidence of habitation from the 7th 
century B.c. onward. In this region the houses of the Greek period were almost 


85 Demosthenes III, 25; Ps. Dikaiarchos, F.H.G., II, p. 254; cf. also Philostratos, Life of 
Apollonios, II, 23. Robinson and Graham (Olynthus, VIII, p. 151) ventured to predict in 1938 
that the pastas and pastas-peristyle house types so well illustrated at Olynthos would prove to be 
prevalent also at Athens. Although there is some basic similarity between the houses of the Sth 
and 4th centuries now known from the slopes of the Areopagus and the examples of approximately 
the same period from the northern city, the Athenian houses are on the whole appreciably smaller, 
‘simpler and less elegantly furnished with such good things as mosaic floors, stone columns and 
fixed culinary facilities. Cf. also the general observations made by R. S. Young on the houses to 
the west of the Areopagus ; Hesperia, XX, 1951, pp. 226-228. 
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completely obliterated by two large establishments that date from the general revival 
of the 5th century after Christ. The more easterly, which is also the larger and 
the better preserved, is shown in plan in Figure 1. The irregularities in the south side 
were occasioned by the ruggedness of the terrain and by the line of a street against 
which the building was set. In the southern and eastern parts of the complex the 
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Fic. 1. House of 5th century after Christ at Northeast Foot of Areopagus 


walls still stand to a height of two to three meters; toward the northwest the plan 
has had to be restored largely on the basis of plundered foundation trenches and 
beddings. 

Despite minor uncertainties the building evidently comprised a central suite of 
three large rooms flanked to east and west by courtyards on which opened numerous 
rooms of moderate size. In the eastern court much of the marble stylobate remains 
with indications of columns; near its middle was a well. Particularly distinctive is the 
southern room of the central suite with its apsidal end containing niches for sculpture 
(Pl. 21,c). The wall construction throughout is that characteristic of the period: 
rubble stonework including much ancient material with levelling courses of brick and 
with solid brickwork for the niches and exposed corners. 
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The construction of two such large establishments in our region at this period, 
and a third of similar plan which has recently been brought to light south of the 
Acropolis, is striking.** There is little likelihood that we shall ever know with cer- 
tainty by whom or for whom they were built. It is tempting, however, to bring those 
at the north foot of the Areopagus into historical association with the great gym- 
nasium complex that was erected early in the 5th century after Christ above the 
middle of the ancient market square. It has seemed altogether probable that this 
complex, with its courtyards and adjacent rooms, its bathing facilities and its gardens, 
served educational as well as purely athletic purposes, in this way carrying on the 
tradition of the Athenian gymnasia of the classical period. From an instructive 
passage in Eunapius’ Life of Julian (p. 483, 5) we learn that in the 4th century (and 
the same was presumably true also for the 5th) some of the sophists held classes in 
their own houses which were elegantly furnished and equipped with auditoria 
modelled on the public auditoria but smaller.** We also know that in this period the 
sophists were in the habit of taking their favorite pupils into their own households. 
And finally there is good literary evidence for substantial assistance and encourage- 
ment from the Emperor Julian and from the proconsuls of the 4th and 5th centuries 
in the rehabilitation of educational facilities in Athens. It is a plausible conjecture, 
therefore, that some at least of the distinctive establishments ‘with which we are 
dealing were occupied by successful sophists who would have found in them ample 
domestic accommodation for large households as well as chambers suitable for 
classroom use. 


MISCELLANEOUS FINDS 
ReEpD-F1IGURED POTTERY *° 


From the few fragments of red-figure found in the exploration of the houses 
at the north foot of the Areopagus two may be singled out for mention. A cup frag- 
ment of exceptionally fine quality (Pl. 22, b)*° shows Ixion bound to the wheel; the 
bonds securing his left arm to one of the spokes may be clearly seen. The subject, so 
admirably suited to the tondo of a cup, appears to have been used but rarely for 
this shape. Miss E. Simon, in publishing a fragment with a similar representation 
from the Roman Forum, points out that the piece from Rome must antedate Pindar’s 


86 J, Miliadis, Tpaxrixé, 1955 (1957), pp. 46-49. 
87 The Athenian Agora: A Guide to the Excavations, p. 59, No. 25. 
38 The literary evidence for the state of educational facilities at Athens in late antiquity is most 
conveniently assembled by C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen im Altertum, 1, Leipzig, 1874, pp. 
711-713. 
89 T owe the notes on red-figure to Lucy Talcott. 
40 Agora Inv. P 26228. Cup interior. Max. dim. 0.053 m. Relief contour, excellent glaze. 
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account of the story, of about 475 B.c., by some two decades.” The new piece carries 
the representation still further back, into the last decade of the 6th century. 

The second fragment of red-figure (Pl. 22, a,c),* also from a cup, will be of 
special interest to students of the Berlin painter; on the exterior the legs of a standing 
male figure remain, on the interior the border of the medallion: maeander with saltire 
squares. Sir John Beazley has pointed out ** that these legs are very close in style to 
the Berlin painter and comments: ‘“ The only unusual point in the legs is that the 
mid-line leading up to the navel is black and in the Berlin painter it is always brown. 
But in the Gorgos cup “ it is black.” Another link between the Gorgos Cup and the 
Berlin painter is thus added to those already discussed by Robertson. 


MINIATURE REPLICA OF THE ATHENA PARTHENOS SHIELD 


A small fragment of a round terracotta shield (Fig. 2; Pl. 22, d) came to light 
in a deposit of the 3rd century after Christ, presumably to be associated with the 
Herulian sack of A.D. 267, among the ruins of the most westerly houses in the block 
at the north foot of the Areopagus.* The figures moulded in low relief on the front 
surface indicate clearly that we have to do with a miniature replica of the shield of 
the Athena Parthenos which bore on its outer face an amazonomachy.** Comparison 
with the Lenormant and Patras statuettes shows that the supine figure of our frag- 
ment is to be thought of as lying horizontal at the middle of the lower edge of the 
shield. Since, however, there is no trace of attachment on the surviving piece we 
cannot be sure whether it was made as an independent objet d’art or was accompanied 
by a figure of the goddess. The diameter, which may be restored as 0.15 m., is identical 
with that of the Lenormant statuette and corresponds to about one-thirtieth of the 
original.** 

Although sketchy and now badly rubbed, the modelling was done with not a little 
skill and feeling; when complete the general effect must have been quite satisfactory 


4 Johresh. XLIL,.1955, p..16, fig, 6: 

“2 Agora Inv. P 26245. Max. dim. 0.032 m. Relief contour, good glaze. 

48 By letter, October 13, 1958. 

** Agora Inv. P 24113. Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 64-66, fig. 4, below, pl. 30; M. Robertson, 
“The Gorgos Cup,” A.J.A., LXII, 1958, pp. 55-66, pls. 6-10. 

* T 3577. Max. pres. dim. 0.094m. Soft clay ranging in color from buff to yellow and red. 
No trace of glaze or paint. The back is roughly finished. 

46S. Ras, B.C.H., LXVIII/IX, 1944/45, pp. 163-205; F. Brommer, Marburger Winckelmann- 
programm, 1948 and Athena Parthenos (Opus Nobile Series), Bremen, 1957, pp. 11-14 (restored 
drawing fig. 4) ; P. Stavropoullos, ‘H ’Aomis ris "AOnvis MapOévov rot Padiov, Athens, 1950 (reviewed 
by H. Mobius, Gnomon, XXIII, 1951, cols. 266-277) ; E. Bielefeld, Amazonomachia, Halle, 1951, 
pp. 18-32; D. von Bothmer, Amazons in Greek Art, Oxford, 1957, pp. 209-214. 

** The height of the figure alone in the Lenormant statuette is given as 0.34m. Cf. A. 
Michaelis, Der Parthenon, Leipzig, 1871, p. 277. 
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on a replica of such miniature scale. As one of a half dozen known copies of the 
figured shield the tiny scrap takes its place among the documents bearing on the 
restoration of Pheidias’ masterpiece. Inasmuch as the new fragment derives from a 
part of the shield that survives also on the Lenormant, Strangford and Patras copies, 
it cannot be expected to provide startling new information. It does, however, add its 
modest testimony on several disputed points of detail. 
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Fig. 2. Terracotta Replica of Athena Parthenos Shield 


Parts of four figures remain, apparently two Greeks and two Amazons, the 
Greeks in both cases having the advantage. The affiliations of the supine figure to 
the left, which could scarcely be determined from the figure itself, are indicated by the 
shield at its feet, an Amazon’s pelta. This is a matter of some interest in view of the 
divergence among the other copies; on the Strangford shield the figure is shown by its 
dress to be an Amazon, while the makers of the Lenormant and the Patras statuettes 
apparently took it for a Greek.“ The Greek of whom only the legs remain on our 
fragment above this fallen Amazon, and who presumably has dispatched her, is shown 


48 Bielefeld, op. cit., p. 26. 
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on the Lenormant, Patras and Strangford versions to be lunging to the right; in the 
Strangford copy he is armed with spear and shield. The right-hand group on the 
Agora fragment is more readily legible in the Patras and Strangford versions, as 
also on the slabs from the Piraeus: a Greek who has seized a fleeing Amazon by the 
hair is about to drive home his sword; the Amazon desperately clutches the left hand 
of her assailant. The very slight traces that remain of the shield held by this 
Amazon would favor the restoration of a round shield rather than the pelta which 
appears on the Lenormant and Strangford copies.” 

Apart from its value in recovering the design of the Parthenos shield, our frag- 
ment is of interest as adding to the now considerable repertory of minor objets dart 
such as fine lamps, medallions and coins in which one or other of the famous Athena 
statues of Athens appears prominently.’ One can readily believe that such objects 
were in demand among visitors as souvenirs of the venerable city. 


Homer A. THOMPSON 


Tue INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
PRINCETON 


*° On the diversity of shield forms, cf. Bielefeld, op. cit., p. 23. 
5° Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 1821., pl. LXIT; XVI, 1958, Pp: Looe pl ee d; G. Beccats, 
Problemi Fidiaci, Milan- Florence, 1951, pls. 63, 86, 87. 
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b. Rubble Repair of Byzantine date in Late Roman Fortification 
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Houses at North Foot of Areopagus. Actual State 
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Houses at North Foot of Areopagus. Restored as of 4th century B.C. 
HomeER A. THOMPSON: ACTIVITIES IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA: 1958 
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b. Houses at North Foot of Areopagus: Foundations. View from Northwest 
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c. Two-roomed House at North Foot of Areopagus: Wall Socle. 4th century B.C. 
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PLATE 22 


b. Red-figured Cup: Ixion (P 26228) 


a. Red-figured Cup (P 26245) c. Red-figured Cup (P 26245) 


e. Terracotta Grills. 4th century B.C. (P 26166, P 26165) 


Homer A. THOMPSON: ACTIVITIES IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA: 1958 


INSCRIPTIONS OF HERMIONE, HYDRA AND KASOS 
(PLATES 23-25) 


A. HERMIONE* 


1. Found by the late Professor Alexandros Philadelpheus in August of 1909 in the 
course of excavations on the Bisti at Hermione (cf. Ipaxrixd, 1909, p. 174; Ath. 
Mitt., XXXVI, 1911, pp. 35 ff., pl. 1). A transcription in the modern Greek cursive 
hand, with the note “ dedicatory stele found in the medieval wall near Hagios Niko- 
laos,” was jotted on a slip of paper and inserted in his notebook. The inscription has 
since disappeared. The text below follows the line divisions of the cursive tran- 
scription ; dotted letters indicate uncertainties in the reading of the handwriting, not 
of the stone. 

M(dpxov) Avp(jdvov) Ackuyravoy Ywxparovs Tov tepéa 

TOD LwrHpos “AokAnmod evddEws 

TONELTEVTALEVOV Kal aywvobeTHoavTa 

errakiws Tov yévous avTov Avpnhia 

5 Xpyparivy rov vidv 


For these names at Hermione, compare the very similar inscription J.G., IV, 717, 
for M. Aur. Satorneinos, a priest of Ares Enoialios and son of a Likinnianos, honored 
by his wife, Aurelia Teimarete, and /.G., IV, 713, an honorary decree of the demos 
dated émi orparny[av....|....]T M. Avp. Swxparov (sic) [....].... JOT Acxuwravod. 
For Chrematine, cf. Dessau, Jnscr. Lat. Sel., 7841d. 


2 (Pl. 23). Rectangular limestone base discovered in 1952 under a mound of earth 
to the east of the school on the south side of the landward end of the Bisti. It was 
built face-up into the wall of a Byzantine building in whose topmost course at ground 
level it remained when examined in 1954. Since then the investigations of Mr. E. 
Stikas in this area have revealed a basilica of the sixth century after Christ.’ 


1 The text of 1 is based on the notes of the late Professor A. Philadelpheus’ 1909 explorations, 
which he very kindly entrusted to the writer in 1954. Three of the fragments of 7, together with 3 
and 4, were found by Mr. E. Stikas in the course of his excavations of a Byzantine basilica at 
Hermione in 1955-56 (cf. B.C.H., LXXX, 1956, pp. 271-273). He has most generously sent me 
photographs and overall dimensions of 3 and 7 and his reading of 4. The other inscriptions, 
_ including the lower left fragment of 7, were studied by the writer while in Greece in the summer 
of 1954 on a grant from the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical Society and in the 
summer of 1958 on a grant from the Bollingen Foundation. He must also record his gratitude 
to the Papabasileiou family of Hermione for its many kindnesses. 


Hesperia, XXVIII, 2 
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Height, 1.31 m.; width, from 0.33 m. at top to 0.38 m. at bottom. The inscribed 
face is stippled. Height of letters, 0.02-0.024 m. (plu, 0.045 m.) ; distance between 
lines 0.02-0.03 m. Well-cut letters with apices. 


*Enixrynrov Aov- 
ktov Aovkios “E- 
MUKTHTOV Kal Oec- 
odwpa Xapi€évov 

5 ot yovels Jed (u) Et- 
hevOvia(c) barép ev- 
xs emt iepeias 
"Adpodewias 


Two other inscriptions from Hermione have an Epiktetos, son of Loukios, Ch: 
1.G., IV, 726, and Ath. Mitt., LXVI, 1941, p. 16, No. 16a. For the name Loukios, 
cf. also I.G., IV, 715; for Charixenos, J.G., IV, 714, and for Aur. Charixenos, father 
and son, J.G., IV, 716. On the cult of Eileithyia in Hermione, cf. Pausanias II, 35, 
11; 1.G., IV, 699 (parents dedicate the statue of a daughter to the goddess ; zota of the 
dative singular omitted, as it is here) ; and 3, infra. 


3 (Pl. 23). Found by E. Stikas in the course of his excavations. 

Height, 0.70 m.; width, 0.36 m. The upper surface, up to the inscribed area at 
the top of the stone, is rough picked. Evidently the upper part of the inscription was 
cut off when the block was re-used for the Byzantine building; in addition, the upper 
left corner is broken. Light guide lines above and below line 1 can be seen in the 
photograph. Omikron and omega are placed in the upper half of the line; the bar of 
the alpha is curved; slight seriphs. 

The inscription was inscribed in rasura; the effacing of the previous inscription 
was so severe at the left of line 1 that the new letters had to start about two letter 
spaces to the right. Traces of the former inscription, which may be as early as the 
fourth century B.c., are still visible in the photograph. 


EQ, ’Apistiwvos 
"Edevdiar 


Line 2: on the form of the goddess’ name, cf. "Edevfia, 1.G., V, 1, 1276 (Lakonian 
Hippola), 1445 (Messene, cf. 1345a, of unknown origin), and *Ehevota, ibid., 236, 
867, 868 (all Lakonian), but also “EdevOin on Paros, J.G., XII, 5, 187. A-mi-ni-so 
e-re-u-ti-ja etc. on a Linear B tablet from Knossos (Gg 705, cf. Od 714-16) is inter- 
preted by M. Ventris and J. Chadwick * with reference to the cave of the goddess at 


2 Documents in Mycenaean Greek, Cambridge, 1956, pp. 127, 310, and “ Evidence for Greek 
Dialect in the Mycenaean Archives,” J.H.S., LX XIII, 1953, p. 95. 
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Amnisos, cf. Od. XIX, 188-189 and Strabo, X, p. 476, 8; a form *E\evOia or EidevOia 
is indicated. Here, the iota of the dative and the character of the letter forms agree 
with the more distinctively Peloponnesian Doric form of the name for a date earlier 
than the other dedications to the goddess at Hermione. Second-first century B.c.? 


4. A fragment found by Stikas in his excavations, broken on all sides except the top. 
Width, 0.20 m. 
[---—-—]N Aapapdrw AAI[—----—] 
[---]JOQN €evayds cat [—--—-] 
vacat © (vel O)IAA vacat 


Line 1: both the name and the form of the genitive are Lakonian. 

It is likely that Hermione was under the control of the Spartan Nabis, son of 
Damaratos (S.J.G.°, 584, line 3), in the years 197-195 B.c. Cf. Livy, XXXII, 38 and 
XXXIV, 33, 35; 1.G., IV, 756 (Troizen) ; Hiller on J.G., V, 1, 977, on the capture 
of Mases in Hermionian territory. 


5 (Pl. 23). Large marble slab found in the basilica area, severely cut down from an 
Ionic architrave block carrying a monumental inscription. Parts of two lines pre- 
served, the surface of the upper line being 0.005 m. higher. The original left margin, 
showing anathyrosis, and the back have been preserved. 

Maximum height, 0.067 m.; maximum width, 1.37 m.; thickness, 0.46 m. Large, 
well-cut letters with apices; at least 0.03 m. for the upper half of kappa and upsilon. 
Distance between lines, 0.03 m. The text that follows is a tracing from the squeeze. 


—— eR EE 


VEY AEN REINS [ee 


Line 1: the third letter visible is an epsilon, zeta, xi, or sigma. 
Line 2: the traces would permit ]T ’A@nvatov kat rod... . 
The letter forms suggest an Augustan date or the first half of the first century 


after Christ. The practice of putting an inscription on an architrave seems most 
popular at this time and the size and quality of the work for Hermione suggest a 
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more than local act of piety, i. e., some monument connected with imperial cult. Cf. 
1.G., 10’, 3120, Asklepios, Hygieia, and Augustus; 3173, Rome and Augustus ; 3181, 
to Asklepios for Tiberius’s health; 3182, Dionysos Eleutherieus and Nero; 3183, 
Athena Archegetis and the Theoi Sebastoi; 3186, with reference to an unknown 
emperor. All of these are on architraves and have imperial connections; cf. also 
1.G., 1I?, 3175 (on an architrave) for Athena Archegetis through an imperial 
donation. 

Of Hermione’s many known cults and monuments, two are likely candidates: 


(a) a sanctuary of Hestia with an altar but no statue (Pausanias, II, Jo,e1 peas 
with Vesta at Rome. Hestia’s cult in imperial Athens and probably elsewhere in 
Greece owed much to the Roman Vesta and to the cult of emperors; cf. J.G., II’, 
3185, Hestia, Apollo, the Theoi Sebastoi, etc., and see P. Graindor, Athénes sous 
Auguste, Cairo, 1927, pp. 153-155, 181, who derives the round plan of the temple of 
Rome and Augustus (whose dedication was cited above, /.G., II’, 3173) from that 
of Vesta at Rome. 


(b) Tyche, whose sanctuary with a colossal statue was said to be the most recent 
in Hermione at the time of Pausanias’s visit (II, 35, 3). Tyche’s popularity under 
the empire cannot be disassociated from that of Fortuna and she lent herself easily 
to imperial cult, e.g., 1.G., IV, 799, Tyche Sebaste (Troizen, cf. 779), and I.G., The, 
1, 88, line 12, r#v trav Baoriéwv Téxnv. See further Myth. Lex., s.v. “ Tyche,” 1333, 
and Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. “‘ Fortuna,” 1268, 1272. Tyche appears on an Hermionian 
coin with the name of Fulvia Plautilla, the wife of Caracalla, on the obverse, British 
Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins: Peloponnesus, p. 162, pl. XXX, 8. 


6 (Pl. 23). Ona block of gray marble, found near the basilica, and now built into 
a wall across from the house of Lazaros Ioannou Oikonomos. The lower left corner 
is broken. The upper surface shows a band of anathyrosis 0.10 m. wide along the 
front and right edge; there is a dowel hole 0.03 m. square and 0.03 m. deep with a 
shallow pour channel, 0.03 m. long, leading to it from the left edge. The inscribed 
surface is stippled. 

Height, 0.23 m.; width, 0.74 m.; thickness, 0.50m. Height of letters, 0.03 m.; 
distance between lines, 0.03 m. Broken-barred alpha, slight seriphs. First century 
before Christ or after Christ. 

[| ernpiwvos 
[vac.?] “Hpa Tedia vac. 


The block comes either from the wall of a shrine, a large base for statues, or a 
large altar. The name and epithet of Hera are roughly centered, and it is clear that 
at least one other deity was named on the block to the left, under the name of the 
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dedicator whose patronymic is preserved in line 1. The gods’ names were very likely 
in the dative, cf. [Aw Ted ]etw(v) “Hpa(t) Teheia(), Boeotian Orchomenos, J.G., VII, 
3217. Here too the other deity may well be Zeus Teleios. For Hera Teleia at 
Hermione, cf. Aristokles ap. Schol. Theokritos, XV, 64 (Miller, F.H.G., II, p. 190, 
fr. 287; Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist., 1°, No. 33, 3; A. Tresp, Frag. der griech. Kultschrift- 
steller [R.GVV., XV, 1; Giessen, 1914], p. 127). Hera’s sanctuary is placed by 
Pausanias (II, 36, 2) on the Pron, the hill overlooking the ancient and modern town, 
but by Aristokles on Thornax or Kokkyx (Pausanias’s Kokkygion), a considerably 
higher hill behind the Pron, to which Pausanias assigned the sanctuary of Zeus. 
Traces of a classical site on the northern peak of Thornax, where there is now a 
chapel of Profitis Elias, were seen by the writer in 1950. However, it seems more 
likely that this sizeable block came from the near-by Pron, confirming Pausanias as 
against Aristokles. 

Stephanus of Byzantium (s.v., ‘Eppiwv) mentions a sanctuary of Hera Parthenos 
and it is not impossible that she is the deity to the left of Hera Teleia, cf. Hera Pais, 
Teleia, and Chera at Stymphalos, Pausanias VIII, 22, 2. 


7 (Pl. 23). Four contiguous fragments of a thin slab of blue, granular marble, 
smooth front and back, bottom and top edges preserved. The bottom left fragment 
was found before the excavations of 1955-56 when the other three pieces were found 
by Stikas. 

Height, 0.535 m.; maximum width, 0.35 m.; thickness, 0.04 m. Height of letters 
(cut deeply and evenly), 0.03 m.; hasta of phi, 0.09 m.; alpha very narrow. Two dots 
above the zota of iepo— in line 3. Seriphs. Distance between lines, 0.03 m. Very light 
guide lines below the last line. Third-fourth century after Christ. 


pean ass eres a 
[---- ‘Ap ]icroda[vy ------ ] 
[Re SSeS } 708 tep9] ——=——= ] 
[rdv 8 leorowd[v —-—-—-—-~--—- | 

5 [-—-—-—]s tmép evtoeBeias [—--] 
[---—-]|rypiov < 


Line 1: before the iota probably M or N, e. g., [Epp ]ia Soo [--]. 

Line 4: the reference is probably to Demeter and Persephone, so prominent at 
Hermione, though Demeter usually appears alone here, especially as Chthonia (whom 
she evidently succeeds) or in a trinity with her daughter and Klymenos (cf. Lasos, 
fr. 1 Bergk, in addition to the inscriptions in J.G., IV). This would be the first 
indication of the pair, in the Eleusinian manner, unless the reference is, in fact, to 
Eleusis (cf. Hiller on /.G., IV’, 1, 431). For Aéomowa referring to the pair, cf. 
I.G., V, 1, 230, 363, 1151 (all from Lakonia) and V, 2, 525 (Lykosoura, late). 
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8 (Pl. 23). A new fragment (hereafter A) of the inscription published in Hesperta, 
XXII, 1953, p. 156, No. 8 (hereafter B), also from the garden of the Papabasileiou 
family. Broken on all sides and back, except for the slightly rounded lower edge. 
There is no join with B. It seems more likely that A came to the left of B in view 
of the relief to B’s right, and the two fragments are shown here in this order. Col- 
location of the two stones shows only the minimum letter spaces, with allowance in 
line 4 for the larger size of the letters. 

Dimensions of A: height, 0.11 m.; maximum width of inscribed surface, 0.135 m. ; 
thickness, 0.06m. Height of letters, lines 2-3, 0.02 m.; line 4, 0.025 m. Distance 
between lines 2 and 3, 0.0025 m.; between lines 3 and 4, 0.016 m. (more tightly spaced 
than in B). 

A B 
~[..81..]rots ydu[arots vel —Kurarous 
—~—KA»~ [7 rots | de ANOITOtS = — 


— YEI° I [.%. py—vel ob] dérepov —- ----——- 


~OVTO feel Mied MY Pee 


Line 1: fragment A, above the KA there are traces of the bases of two curved 
letters, most likely epsilon or sigma. Fragment B, yhv[mrots] proposed by the writer, 
with reference to S.E.G., XI, 344, line 2. Cf. also ofjpa pév ev o7H\n yuarp, W. Peek, 
Griechische Vers-Inschriften, I, Berlin, 1955, No. 662. L. Robert, Bull. Epig., 1954, 
p. 130, No. 116, suggests rots yhu[Kurdrous yovetor vel sumjay > 

Line 2: fragment A, the lower part of an upright hasta after the punctuation 
mark. 

Line 3: fragment A, the lower part of an upright hasta after the second sigma. 

Line 4: Robert, Joc. cit., “ rots 8€ Noumots interdiction; si quelqu’un enterre érepov 
il paiera une amende de pvp[ta Snvdpua.” But in line 4, after the groove between lines 
3 and 4, and with the larger letters, should we not expect a change of subject more 
marked than the amount of the fine? 

It may be suggested that the gravestone was that of a gladiator and that the 
relief showed gladiators in action; the position of the foot (B, H esperia, XXII, 1953, 
pl. 51, No. 8) certainly requires some violent activity. Cf. L. Robert, Les Gladiateurs 
dans l’orient grec (Bibl. de lV’ Ec. des Hautes Etudes, Sciences hist. et Philol., fasc. 275: 
Paris, 1940), No. 231, pl. XVII. 


9 (Pl. 24). A pedimental grave stele of marble in the house of Evgeneia Georgiou 
Marogenni, found while building a new house near by. The top and the projecting 
cyma in front are broken off; the left side is chipped. 
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Height, 0.42 m.; width, 0.24-26 m. (top to bottom) ; thickness, 0.072-0.085 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. 


[’A— vel ‘O—]pddape yatpe 


Whichever name is correct, it is new. “Apoxfjs, “AuoréXns may show Carian 
influence, cf. Bechtel, Historischen Personennamen des Griechischen, Halle, 1917, 
p. 40. duddapos is an adjective in Pindar, Ol., 9, line 44. 


10 (Pl. 23, photographed with a charcoal wash)—=J.G., IV, 700. This inscription 
on a section of a circular altar, dedicated to Helios probably in the late third century 
after Christ, has been recently rediscovered built into the outer wall of the church of 
the Taxiarchis, the Archangel Michael. It is now possible to give a more correct text 
which eliminates the difficulties noted by Fraenkel in /.G. Gray limestone, stippled 
surface. 

Height, 0.86 m.; width, 0.85 m. About 0.15 m. of the stone is visible above the 
inscription, 0.60 m. below, 0.075 m. to the left, 0.04-0.055 m. to the right. Height 
of letters, 0.04-0.05 m. 


"Hedio(t) Baowrpe Oed(t) “Crrepeiove Bopav 


a I NX 4 3 -, 
onkols 7ap Myrpos eioato abavatwv 


In the second century after Christ Pausanias knew of a temple of Helios in 
Hermione (II, 34, 10). Judging by the letter forms this altar is probably close in 
date to those dedicated to Zeus, Helios, and All the Gods at Epidauros in a.p. 297, 
I.G., IV’, 1, 424; 425; cf. also 529, a base with a dedication to Helios. 

Line 2: onxots may refer to the usual otxia of the Mirnp Gedy, cf. Troizen, I.G., 
IV, 757b, line 11. For an Hermionian coin with Cybele, see B. Head, Historia 
Numorum,’ Oxford, 1911, p. 442. A small marble statuette of a seated ‘‘ Mother of 
the Gods ” of the common type is in the possession of Aikaterine Oikonomou. 


11 (Pl. 23). Christian epitaph on a rough limestone plaque in the garden of the 
Papabasileiou family (cf. Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 154 ff.). 
Height, 0.178 m.; width, 0.359 m.; thickness, 0.26 m. Height of letters, 0.023 m. 


T Kowpnriprov év0a xara- 
Kite lwavyns 6 THY paKkaplav 
Ke evAABH pYHNV vids 
‘Emurvvydvov Tod Thy eviaB[ 4 | 
pvyynv Uurvovecidrov ‘FT 


Line 5: Ilurvovecidrov may provide confirmation for the identification of modern 
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Spetsas, an island to the south of the Hermionid, with ancient [lurvotaaa (Pausanias, 
II, 34, 8; cf. E. Meyer, R.E., Pityussa, cols. 1885-6). For a settlement on Spetsas 
in early Christian times, see Soteriou, Tpaxzuxd, 1937, pp. 97-108; 1938, pp. 124-129; 
1940, pp. 32-37. 


12. Christian epitaph on a rough plaque of greenish marble, roughly worked. In 
the same location as No. 11. 
Height, 0.14m.; width, 0.215 m.; thickness, 0.03 m. Height of letters, 0.01- 
0.02 m. 
i Kounrypiov 
Lepeiov Tov 
pakapiord- 
TOU os 


Line 2: Sepetov = Lepyiov. 


13 (Pl. 24). A Christian gravestone from the same place as 8, 11, and 12. White 
marble, broken top and left. 
Height, 0.065 m.; width, 0.13 m.; thickness, 0.025 m. Height of letters (irregular 

and shallow), ca. 0.013 m. 

[—elo[x]evace 

[—] Q Kat ris 

[—] NOQ avrod 

[-] ¥ wuxé 


B. HYDRA 


14-19 are built into the wall supporting an outside staircase on the terrace of 
the house of K. Pantelis Kontouriotis. The house belonged to the famous captain 
of the Greek War of Independence, Lazaros Kountouriotis. The inscriptions, along 
with other marble reliefs (two of which are inscribed but now illegible grave reliefs), 
are said to have been collected by Kountouriotis on his voyages. None are earlier 
than the Hellenistic age. . 

Two other inscriptions found on Hydra have already been published.* Both were 
gravestones and were probably brought to Hydra in modern times. There is nothing 
to connect any of the inscriptions found on Hydra with the ancient site at BAnx@ or 
Xdprla, on a hill about a half hour west of the modern town, above a stream mouth and 
across from the second of two rocky islets. There are traces of a ring wall half way 


2.E.G., I, Nos. 79 and 80; I.G., II?, 6019 and 12244, Ath. Mitt., XLVI, 1921, p. 3, No. 7 
(from P. Kupitoris, "Ednpepis trav Piropalay, 1859, p. 1071 [non vidi] ). 
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up the hill; to the northeast of the small acropolis a retaining wall shows polygonal 
characteristics. I have seen fragments of Mycenean and early classical pottery on 
the hillside above the lower wall. For the purchase of Hydra (Hydrea in antiquity) 
from Hermione by Samian exiles, see Herodotos, III, 57-59. Previous visitors have 
found reason to bring this settlement down into early Hellenistic times as well, and 
have spoken of a settlement in late antiquity on the site of the modern town.* There 
are also reports of old houses, ancient pots, Byzantine gold coins, and bronze coins 
“of every period ” at Episkope, on a ridge about two hours west of the modern town, 
overlooking the Myrtoan sea. There have been finds of coins in various parts of the 
island, and especially hoards of Byzantine bronze coins at Hagios Andreas, a half 
hour west of the town.’ 


14 (Pl. 24, photographed with a charcoal wash). Small marble gravestone bearing 
an elegiac couplet. 

Height, 0.183 m.; width, 0.445 m. Height of letters, 0.010-0.015 m.; distance 
between lines, 0.005-007 m. The letters of line 4 are more widely spaced than in the 
upper lines, about 0.02 m. apart compared to less than 0.01 m. Slight seriphs, broken- 
barred alpha. , 

AiOnp pev puxyv, Al v]ot- 
eve, Exe, TO S€ oGpa 
duaupov Gd xOdv- dice 

dé oe “Apxérrohus 


The detection of the name Lysixenos, and the resulting interpretation of the epi- 
gram, I owe to Professor Werner Peek. Archepolis of Tegea dedicated a statue of his 
son Lysixenos by the Argive sculptor Labreas at Epidauros, J.G., IV’, 1, 318. 
Labreas can be dated by /.G., IV’, 1, 244 to the end of the third and the beginning of 
the second century B.C. 


15 (Pl. 24). Marble grave stele with relief, broken at top. Seated woman at left 
clasps hand of man standing at right; to the right of the man, a boy; below the 
woman’s seat a servant girl carrying box in left hand, jug in right. 
Maximum height, 0.417 m.; width, 0.335 m. Height of letters (seriphs, broken- 
barred alpha), about 0.02 m. 
Aaodixn xpnory 
Xatpe 
4A. Frickenhaus and W. Miller, Ath. Mitt., XXXVI, 1911, p. 38. Sir James Frazer, 
Pausanias’s Description of Greece, III, London, 1913, p. 293, cites the Guide-Joanne, 2;:p. 107, tor. 


worked flints and stone axes of neolithic age. 
5 Cf, C. Bursian, Geographie von Griechenland, II, Leipzig, 1868, p. 99; A. Lignos, ‘Ioropia 


7s Nyoov “YSpas, I, Athens, 1946, p. 4. 
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16 (Pl. 25). Pedimental grave stele, marble, with relief. Under arch an older 
woman seated at left clasping hand of man standing at right; below the woman’s seat, 
servant girl carrying box. 
Height, 0.605 m.; width, 0.35m. Height of letters (seriphs, broken-barred 

alpha), 0.01-0.02 m. a 

Aaodixn Havbinn- 

ov Aaodixucoa xpnoT? 

Xatpe 


17 (Pl. 25). Marble grave stele with relief, gable broken off at top. Under an arch 
a man in tunic seated at left on pile of stones, and boy at right holding oar. 
Height, 0.71 m.; width, 0.43 m. Height of letters (seriphs, broken-barred alpha), 
0.018-0.030 m. 
Nixavdpe Anpo- 
Kpatov A@nvate 


18 (Pl. 25). Pedimental grave stele of marble. 
Height, 0.62 m.; maximum width, 0.456 m. Height of letters (seriphs, broken- 
barred alpha), 0.02-0.03 m. 


Mavia xpyorn 
Nat pe 


19 (Pl. 24). Pedimental grave stele of marble. 


Height, 0.405 m.; width, 0.22 m. Letters (seriphs, broken-barred alpha), irregu- 
larly cut; height of letters, 0.015-0.022 m. 


Man ‘Eptpvov 


Nuxopynoev xpn- 
OTE XatpeE 


Line 1: unless we should read Ma<v>yn, Mans from the Anatolian goddess Ma? 
Cf. MAH® on Rhodian coins of second-first centuries B.c., Barclay Head, A Catalogue 
of the Greek Coms in the British Museum, ... Coins of Caria, Cos, Rhodes, etc., 
London, 1897, p. 255, Nos. 268-270. The name *Epupvos does not appear to be attested, 
but cf. "Epvpvav, “Epupveds, etc. 


The inscriptions on two other grave stelae, both with reliefs, are no longer 
legible, being worn and covered, at the time of my visit, with yellow paint: 


INSCRIPTIONS OF HERMIONE, HYDRA AND KASOS 19 


20 (Pl. 24). Broken at top. Relief framed by two columns, a seated woman at 
left faces two standing men and a child at right. All the faces are lost. Four line 
inscription below relief. 


Height, 0.59 m.; width, 0.52 m. 


21 (Pl. 24). Pedimental stele with relief. Under arch seated figure at left clasps hand 
of man standing at right; child (servant girl?) to left of seated figure. Three or four 
line inscription below relief. 


C. KASOS 


22 (Pl. 25). At Emporion, probably the ancient port, in the vineyard of Manolis 
Mastandreas which was the site of a large, early Christian church, a marble grave- 
stone, re-used as a capital for the church. Broken at top. 

Maximum height, 0.63 m.; width, 0.535 m.; thickness, 0.235 m. Height of 
letters (seriphs), 0.02-0.025 m. Distance between lines 1 and 2, 0.015 m.; 2 and 3, 
0.025 m. Only 0.29 m. of the height is smoothed for the inscription. A mark of 
punctuation before the first letter in line 2. 


Ac&e) “E€aitiba 
o yuva oe 
“Immok\eds 


Line 1: Cf. the genitive Aefods, I.G., IT’, 2334, line 11. Cf. "E€auros, S.J.G.*, 169, 
line 19 (lasos). 


23. At Polin, just below the ancient town site which consisted of a prominent 
acropolis with the town around it (sherds from at least the fifth century B.c. to the 
Roman period). Serving as a step in the path near the house of Mangaphoula Zodis, 
a rectangular piece of gray limestone, possibly broken top, right, and bottom, with 
large letters much worn. 

Height, 0.305 m.; width, 0.313 m.; thickness, 0.145 m. Height of letters, 0.065- 
0.075 m. Distance between lines, 0.02 m. The bar of the alpha is straight; the theta 
has a dot, not a bar; the sigma is of the earlier, open type with the top and bottom 
bars not parallel. 

Oca- 
pis 


The stone is comparable to the majority of the inscriptions known from the island 
which are thought to have served as the covers for the containers of ashes, but all the 
others are round, J.G., XII, 1, 1044-59; 1055 is still to be seen in a street in the village. 
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DO KARPATHOS 


Correction to “Inscriptions of Karpathos,” No. 4, Hesperia, XXVII, 1958, 
p. 124: 

Professor Werner Peek points out that the third verse of this epigram (lines 4 
and 5) must read 

Terpdduxe muvurats [ed we-| 
muKac eve Pperiv 
MicHaet H. JAMESON 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


AN EPHEBIC DEDICATION FROM RHAMNOUS 
(PLATE 25) 


HE inscription under discussion (Fig. 1; Pl. 25)* was found on January 17, 

1958, by Elizabeth Staples McLeod in the Fortress of Rhamnous in one of the 

little rooms northwest of the theater and just south of the citadel wall. It was 

transferred to the Epigraphical Museum in Athens, where it was given the number 
13200. 

It is the upper right corner of a pillar crowned by a cavetto capital, of a white 
sugary marble; it is completely covered with the reddish brown patina left by the 
earth of Attica, showing that the breaks at the bottom and left are not modern. 

HH. Pres: 0.307 mies Wi press 0 foam. PH40i2Z16nG 

Originally a projecting moulding went around the top of the abacus, but it has 
been completely broken off. The shaft rises vertically front and rear, but tapers 
inward slightly on the right side. The top is left rough-picked with a claw chisel; the 
sides and back are more smoothly finished. On the top, near the center of the broken 
left edge, is part of a dowel hole by which the dedication was secured. 

The inscription on the abacus begins 0.077 m. down from the top; but the 
surface between this first preserved line and the moulding at the top is slightly 
recessed, indicating that three lines have been carefully erased. H. of letters on 
abacus, 0.007 m.; on shaft, 0.005 m. 


334/3- [ [rae jpwe 6 ra€iapxos THs “Axapar-| ] NON- 
307/6 [[rid0s emt tod Setva Kat of oxayot| J STOLGEL 
B.C. [ [ot trav edn Bov aperis évexa kat] | ca. 25 


[cwdpoovvns ored | avabévres v6 
5 [ris Bovdjs Kai to]d Sypou vac 


[rakiapx |os NON- 
[|--------- | kov @opixtos STOICH. 
[Aoyay ] of CGne7 
[f-------- ] ov IIpoo7ddrto[ ¢ | 
10 [-------- ‘A | yvovo.os 
[-------- o|us Xodapyevs 
[------- Kp | dtouvs @opixios 


1 This note owes much to the generous assistance and valuable suggestions of Eugene Vander- 
pool. The photograph was taken by John L. Caskey. 
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[-------- K | edadjber 
[------- olu[s] Xodapyeds 
1 Speen ee A: S| difrrios 
base ee eee ]s Oopixtos 
[------- éx K |epapetwv 
[-------------- © | opixios 


Vac 

et ererese PSO ePOH RE HOLSET OHEFEOaEE PPO SHOES OH SOHO SESE SFOS TSSEOHSEEED 
° 
? 
; : 
Se ° ° J een . e e . LA? 

: ; 

. sted tee A eal ety TP AS a SE Th 

: Hae rel Ba eet en Y? er SY NS TR YEAY rs 2 

. % 

e o 

Fas bl Liga Si<>o Ge uts ee seses Si, 

: ry ee enact t ee 

: 

. 7-7 NT 4 fz ~S 1 i> rN NI i< é SS ( 
PS OTT SUN UE er BOON A Bee ee LIEK LV 
: 

. Cc FAN oN RO ? ity - oe or = <= 

Sy eekde TY -? v7 af a hal) = CE al (pie AN fr.9 E NTE wi Mm O 
: 

° - 


: fe A RO PRN tee Ho = 

: = 

: EK.O YO 10 Pik oe 
: nox & GBOU 

: BY PPOE PAATIC 

; “VON O yee Oe 4 
: 2x ONAPTE EY 
: A TOYESOOPIKIO€ 
: F PA AHOEN 

: MBX OAAPTLEY €_) 
: pAuTTios 
alee 5 10 


Pres 


Readers will note in the photograph clear evidence of an upright stroke in line 5 after 


djpov; despite its position and size, this is a chance scratch. 
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This is a dedication by members of the tribe Akamantis. A terminus ante quem 
is 307/6 B.c., for in this year the deme Hagnous was transferred to the newly created 
tribe Demetrias.’ 

An inscription such as this, found in a frontier fort,* containing a list of names 
from a single tribe, is most naturally interpreted as dealing with the ephebate; for 
Aristotle says (Ath. Pol., 42, 4) that the ephebes zeputodobon tiv xdpay Kal Siarpi- 
Bovow év rots udaxrnpiows. Furthermore, many garrison inscriptions have been found 
at Rhamnous. But the number of names is too small to represent the complete roster 
of the ephebes of Akamantis. The headings in lines 6 and 8 must be restored so as to 
give the titles of tribal ephebic officers. 

The three epimeletai and the sophronistes (Ath. Pol., 42,2) are excluded from 
consideration by the letters surviving in the inscription. But it is known that the 
taxtarchos (Ath. Pol., 61,3) appointed a number of lochagoi from among the 
ephebes.* 

We have here then a dedication by the taxiarchos and the ten ephebic lochagoi of 
Akamantis. This brings to seven the number of known inscriptions mentioning 
lochagot of the ephebes, all dating from the last third of the fourth century, i. e. the 
“ First Period ” of ephebic inscriptions (334/3-306/5), in which the inscriptions were 
set up by tribes.’ The others are: 


1. from Eleusis; soon to be published in “Apy. “Ed., but briefly described by 
Travlos, Tpaxruxa, 1954, pp. 70-71; ° Kekropis, 333/2. 


from the Athenian Agora; Meritt, Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 59-66; Leontis, 
BOs/2: 
3. iI.G., Il’, 2976 as restored by Meritt, 4.J.P., LXVI, 1945, pp. 238-239; 
Pandionis, 333/2. 
4. from the Athenian Agora; Pritchett, Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, 1949, pp. 273- 
278; Oineis, ca. 330. 
5. probably from Rhamnous; Peek, Ath. Mitt., LXVII, 1942, pp. 21-22; re- 


Ww 


2 Pritchett, The Five Attic Tribes after Kleisthenes, Baltimore, 1943, p. 9. 

3 For a discussion of the importance of Rhamnous and a corpus of the inscriptions found there, 
see Pouilloux, La Forteresse de Rhamnonte, Paris, 1954. 

4 The existence of ephebic Jochagoi as distinct from citizen lochagoi was first proved by the 
inscription from the Amphiareion near Oropos published by Leonardos, ’Ap x. ’E¢., 1918, pp. 73-100. 
That they too were appointed by the taxiarch was postulated by Meritt, 4.J.P., LX VI, 1945, p. 234. 
For other references see Pritchett, Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, 1949, p. 276, note 11, and add Kirchner, 
Ath. Mitt., LII, 1927, p. 199 and Pouilloux, op. cit., p. 109. 

6 Reinmuth, 7.4.P.A., LX XIX, 1948, pp. 213-214; Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 226. 

® The preliminary notice by Orlandos, To "Epyov rijs ’Apxavodoyuijs “Erarpeias, 1954, pp. 9-10, 
differs in some details from the description by Travlos; it mentions five lochagoz instead of seven. 
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édited by Pouilloux, La Forteresse de Rhamnonte, Paris, 1954, pp. 107- 
110; Pandionis, ca. 330. : 


6. from the Amphiareion; Leonardos, *Apx. "Ed., 1918, pp. 73-100; Leontis, 
324/3. | 


The number of “ cadet captains ” varies; there were 


7 in Kekropis in 333/2 
5 in. Leontis 1n°333/2 
7 in Pandionis in 333/2 
6 in Oineis ca. 330 
at least 5 in Pandionis ca. 330 
11 in Leontis in 324/3 


The number apparently bears little relation to the number of ephebes in the tribe.’ 
The taxiarch doubtless selected his Jochagoi on the basis of merit rather than on the 
proportional representation of the demes within the tribe. Thus, in the present in- 
scription, Thorikos provides three of the ten lochagot, and Cholargos another two; 
similarly, of the eleven in the Amphiareion inscription, four are from Sounion and 
two from Phrearrhioi; four of six in Oineis are from Acharnai; four of seven in 
Pandionis are from Paiania.* 

This inscription is without exact analogues, the most illuminating parallel being 
the inscription from the Athenian Agora, I 3068,° which records 


9 ----- ded6x Oar 7[ He Aew |v 
10 7rié.---- 
20 —-——-— [éraw]éoa dé ai tov Ta 


21 Etapyov [rHs d]vAts BroKhéa O[ 1d] 


7So Pritchett, Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, 1949, p. 276, note 12; for the contrary view, see 
Roussel, Rev. Arch., XVIII, 1941, p. 225. 


8’ Complete summary: 


1. Kekropis, 333/2: statistics not available. 5. Pandionis, ca. 330: 
2. Leontis, 333/2: Kydathenaion 2 
Sounion, Potamos 2 each Ky[---] 1 
Cholleidai 1 . Prasiai, Paiania 1 each. 
3. Pandionis, 333/2: 6. Leontis, 324/3: 
Paiania oT Sounion 4 
Oa 1 Phrearrhioi 2 
not known Z Oion, Potamos hypenerthen, Potamos 
4, Oineis, ca. 330: Deiradiotes, Skambonidai, Leukonoe 
Acharnai 4 1 each. 
Boutadai, Thria 1 each. 


® Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 59, No. 8, col. I, lines 9-10, 20-33. 
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22 oféov X[ovm]a kai rods hoxayo[ds] —— 
28 -—-xk[alorlepavdca ypvodu [ored | 
29 dv[ or Exalorov attdv amd wev[raxo | 
30 [ciwr dpa]xpadv adperjs Kat cw[dpoc | 
31 [dvs Eve|Ka, Sodvan 5é adrots [Ka]? 

32  [dvdOynpa| dvabetvar [év] rau ie[p | au 
33 [Tod Fpw —|- -. 


This inscription also includes separate resolutions to crown (1) all the ephebes, (2) 
the sophronistes, (4) the didaskaloi; but the third clause (quoted supra) is the only 
one which provides for the setting up of a dedication. It seems clear that the 
Rhamnuntine inscription under discussion is on the base for just such a dedication. 


The first five lines can be restored exempli gratia on the basis of the heading of 
the Agora inscription above referred to; the content of the erased three lines is in 
general clear, though its details and the reasons for its erasure remain vague. Five 
lines give ample room for inclusion of all the formulae usually found in such dedica- 
tions. One irregularity is noted: the reason for the crowning, which usually follows 
aorehavabévres bd THs Bovhijs Kal ToD Sjpov,”’ here must have preceded. 


It is well known that tribal inscriptions were frequently set up in the sanctuary 
of the eponymous hero in Athens; * there is some very slight evidence that there were 
shrines of the eponymous heroes elsewhere in Attica which served the same purpose. 
It is certain that there was a sanctuary of Hippothoon near Eleusis,” the area of the 


0K. g., 1.G., I1?, 1699, 1749-1751, 2790-2792, 2818, 2821, 2822, 2824, 2827, 2832, 2838; 
SHGG. LV, 112, 114. 

11Tn sanctuary of Pandion, /.G., II®, 1138, 1140, 1144, 1148, 1152, 1157, 1748; cf. Meritt, 
A.J.P., LXVI, 1945, p. 239; on this shrine, which was on the Acropolis, see Immerwahr, Hesperia, 
XI, 1942, pp. 341-343; a priest of Pandion is mentioned, /.G., II?, 2828. 

In sanctuary of Leos, I.G., II*, 1742, Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 62. 

In sanctuary of Kekrops, /.G., II?, 1156, 1158; on this shrine, which was on the Acropolis, 
see I.G., I?, 372, line 9. 

In sanctuary of Hippothoon, /.G., II?, 1163 (which may, however, be the copy set up in the 
Asklepieion). 

In sanctuary of Aias, /.G., II?, 1008, line 87, Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 231, lines 140-141; 
on this shrine and the problem of its identification with the Eurysakeion, see Wycherley, The 
Athenian Agora, III, 1957, pp. 90-91. 

On the cult of the Eponymoi, see Busolt-Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde*, pp. 974-975; 
R. Schlaifer, Harv. Stud. Cl. Phil., LI, 1940, pp. 245-247; D. D. Feaver, Yale Cl. Stud., XV, 1957, 
pp. 134-136. We have evidence for other such sanctuaries in Athens, such as the shrine of 
Erechtheus on the Acropolis (e.g. Paus. I, 26, 5), the herodn of Aigeus (Paus. I, 22, 5; Harp. 
and Suid. s.v. Alyeiov; Anecd. Bekk. 1, 354, 8 ff.; on its location, see Lolling, Ath. Mitt., XI, 1886, 
pp. 322-323) ; an altar to Akamas was found near the Dipylon Gate (/.G., II’, 4983), in the deme 
Kerameikos, tribe Akamantis (Koehler, Ath. Mitt., IV, 1879, p. 288). 

12 Paus. I, 38, 4; Steph. Byz., s.v. Zapné; Hesych. s.v. ‘ImmoBowvreov, usually cited as a testimony 
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coastal trittys of Hippothontis; perhaps /.G., II’, 1149 and 1153 (both now in 
Eleusis) came originally from this shrine. Presumably there was a shrine of the hero 
Leos near the present Daphni (J.G., II’, 2818), perhaps in the inland trittys of 
Leontis.® There is no evidence for any such heroén in the area of Rhamnous; but 
even if there were, the site is within the ambit of Aiantis, not Akamantis. It is possible 
that such garrison towns as Rhamnous had provision for eponymous heroes other than 
their own, as a convenience to the many ephebes who were stationed in the town. 

The names in the present inscription are of course too fragmentary to restore. 
One might optimistically suggest that the Jochagos of line 12 is a son of Navowxparns 
Bopixios (I.G., II’, 6234; P.A., 10561). The Rhamnuntine prosopography in Pouil- 
loux, La Forteresse de Rhamnonte, lists no individuals with the demotics of this 
inscription beyond a general of ca. 260/40 (p. 121, no. 9) and four benefactors of 
the Amphiareion of ca. 229 (p. 146, no. 34). | 

In line 17, [éx K ]epapetwy occurs instead of the more usual éx Kepapéwr. 


Wa.taceE E. McLeop 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STupIES AT ATHENS 


for this sanctuary, in reality sheds no topographical light. A priest of Hippothoon is mentioned 
in an Eleusinian inscription, /.G., I]?, 1672, lines 290-291. 

18 See map in Milchhoefer, Untersuchungen iiber die Demenordnung des Kleisthenes, Berlin, 
1892. But cf. Gomme, The Population of Athens, Oxford, 1933, p. 59, note. 


THREE CENTURIES OF HELLENISTIC TERRACOTTAS 
Il B. THE ALTAR WELL 


(PLATES 26-30) 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE DEPOSIT 


HE deposit from the “ Altar Well” was found in 1946 to the west of the Areo- 
TL pagus, near the Great Drain that led down to the Agora.* Nothing survived 
of the small house or industrial establishment which had been served by the well. 
The deposit from it is one of the very few from the Agora excavations that contain 
both good pottery and a number of figurine fragments sufficiently interesting to 
warrant publication. It therefore falls naturally into the series of Agora deposits of 
Hellenistic figurines on which I hope to base a fuller understanding of the character 
and chronology of Athenian terracottas. Previous studies of groups of earlier date 
have already appeared under convenient names by which they will be designated 
without further reference in the following pages, namely, the Coroplast’s Dump, the 
Hedgehog Well and the Demeter Cistern, and Group B.’ 


CHRONOLOGY * 


The filling of the well was deposited in three distinct layers. The first period of 
use “ may be placed within the first quarter of the third century B.c.,” according to Dr. 
Edwards. He adduces as evidence two lamps of characteristic type and several frag- 
ments of kantharoi with handles with exaggerated spurs. Only one figurine fragment 
was found in this layer, a mask (No. 30). 

The debris from the second period of use contained no figurines. 

The final filling, which yielded the bulk of our deposit, “ covers a wide period. 


2 Deposit B 20:7 (see Athenian Agora, IV, p. 234 for explanation of deposit numbers). This 
well was excavated by Rodney S. Young. Its position is shown on the plan in Hesperia, XX, 
1951, p. 136, fig. 1 in the region of wavy rock lines just to the right of the tank marked 64.30 and 
below the Roman north-to-south wall. This article profits by the photographs taken by Alison 
Frantz and by suggestions and help from many colleagues, especially Evelyn Harrison and G. 
Roger Edwards. 

2 These deposits were treated in Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 116 ff. (Coroplast’s Dump, Deposit 
S 19:3); XXIII, 1954, pp. 72 ff. (Hedgehog Well, Deposit O 18: 1 and Demeter Cistern, Deposit 

‘F 16:1), and XXVI, 1957, pp. 108 ff. (Group B, Deposit H 16:1). 

8 This account of the chronology based on the pottery is taken from a letter from G. R. Edwards, 

dated April 5, 1956. Since the pottery is to be published elsewhere, no illustrations are included here. 
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There is a little of the fifth century, a very large proportion of the fourth and a rela- 
tively small amount of the third century. The most distinctive and probably the latest 
pieces in it are a number of Megarian bowls and fragments thereof. Several of 
these would seem to be of the very earliest types, bowls with floral decoration and 
others with imbricate leaves, of a high standard of workmanship; others are of the 
figured variety. The considerable number of bowls represented in the filling would 
indicate that the filling occurred at a time when the production of Megarian bowls 
was beginning to get into full swing. There is reason to believe that their production 
began near the middle of the third century B.c., and that these bowls began to gain 
popularity in the third quarter; it is probably to that time that the filling should be 
assigned. This dating would seem to be in accord with the archaeological evidence, 
making allowance for the second period of use filling, for which independently there 
is no certain indication of date.” A coin from this level is attributed to Athens, 307- 
283 B.c. The lamps vary considerably in date. One, of Howland Type 43 C, is placed 
late in the third quarter and into the fourth quarter of the third century.* The 
stamped amphora handles range as follows: Rhodian (early to mid third), Thasian 
(mid third [?]), Knidian (early). All this evidence implies that our terracottas 
were thrown away in the third quarter of the third century, but that most of them are 
likely to have been made considerably earlier. Thus they overlap those from Group B 
of the late fourth century and also show close relations with others from the Demeter 
Cistern of the third quarter of the fourth century. 


TECHNIQUE 


The clay is in general like that employed in the previous groups, a yellow-buff 
in color, fired at times to pinkish or even to light red. The exceptional colors stand 
out clearly. The mask (No. 30) from the earliest deposit is smoked gray. The color 
of an Eros (No. 2) is peculiar and is probably due to stain; that of the boy’s head 
(No. 6) and of a boot (No. 4) are more the normal tan-buff that appears frequently 
in the Satyr Cistern.® The clear tan-buff of the drapery (No. 15) finds a likeness 
in the Satyr head of that Cistern (T 2072) and in the bit of drapery from Group B 
(No. 11). The clay of the small altar which gives this deposit its name (No. 33) is 
patently Corinthian. One piece only is made of an unusual fabric (No. 11), hard- 
baked and like an egg-shell in fineness. The color and appearance of the clay, however, 
are enough like those of the others to indicate that it too is Attic. | 

One group of pieces from this deposit is strikingly individual in being much 


4 The lamps are classed by Richard Howland, Athenian Agora, IV, pp. 59, 74, 135 as types 23 C, 
25 B Prime and 43 C respectively. 

5 In the order mentioned in the text: SS 9654, 9660, 9663; SS 9659, 9683; SS 9709. I owe 
this dating to an analysis made by V. R. Grace dated August 10, 1949. 

® Deposit N 21: 4, a mid-third century group to be published next in our series. 
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thicker and heavier than the rest (Nos. 13-14). The surface has been much eaten by 
acids and is sandy, but seems Attic. A few similar pieces have been found in a large 
deposit to be published later, known as the Terracotta Factory.* Two of these (T 2816 
and T 2800) are obviously “ patrices ” or archetypes from which moulds were to be 
made. It is significant that not one of the fragments of this kind from the Altar Well 
shows even a trace of slip. The unusually thick walls and the fact that these pieces, 
though themselves mouldmade, have been retouched by hand, make them excellent 
candidates for interpretation as patrices. The likelihood is that they were mouldmade 
pieces of popular types reworked for use in making new moulds.® Since a number of 
moulds were found in the well along with these figurines, the existence of a coroplast’s 
factory near by seems highly probable and supports our hypothesis. 

Little other technical evidence survives. Of the preserved backs only one is 
modelled (No. 1). The only vent is triangular (or irregular) (No. 7) except the 
very large opening on No. 11. The backs of the human heads are not modelled, 
except for No. 6, on which the boy’s hair is slightly indicated. 

The bases are varied; they will be discussed in the commentary.”° 

The sizable fragments of moulds from this deposit, of which in addition to the 
eight listed below about twenty scraps are uncatalogued, compare well with those of 
the Coroplast’s Dump. Several are of the soft buff or reddish buff fabric with care- 
lessly indented backs that we have reason to date in the fourth century; they are 
also well worn (Nos. 20, 31, 32). Others are made of a firmer fabric, fired yellow, 
but their backs are not very well finished (Nos. 17, 20, 21). Only one (No. 10) 
resembles the latest from the Coroplast’s Dump and Group B in being of a firm, 
pinkish buff fabric carefully rounded behind. Almost all these moulds bear grooves to 
hold cord for fastening the moulds together and only one shows traces of having 
been held together by means of tabs of clay, which seems to be a later method of 
fastening.” 

The condition of the figurines is, in general, poor, as might well be expected from 
the fact that they were found with pottery much of which was over fifty years old 
when it was discarded. Only four pieces retain sharp edges, plastic detail or color, 
namely, the boot (No. 4), a draped fragment (No. 15), a female figure and an Eros 
from a relief vase (Nos. 40, 42). In style, most of these certainly seem to be among 
the latest pieces from the deposit. 


7 The walls vary from 0.01 to 0.015 m. in thickness, as opposed to the more usual 0.005 m. and 
0.002 m. on No. 15. 

8 T 2893, 2895 a-b, 2800, 2816, from Deposit C 20: 2. 

® For the process, see R. V. Nicholls, B.S. A., XLVII, 1952, p. 220. Evidence of similar 
' procedure in the making of lamp moulds has been observed by Judith Perlzweig. 


10 See below p. 144. 
11Cf, A. N. Stillwell, Corinth, XV, i, p. 83; Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 124. 
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The four fragments from relief vases will be discussed after the figurines, 
for they seem to have been made by coroplasts. . 


TYPES AND SUBJECTS 


No “doll” fragment worth publishing appears in this group, but one large 
articulated arm not inventoried and a smaller one with mitten hand (T 2675) belong 
in this category. The “ dolls ” with articulated arms and legs seem to have passed their 
peak of popularity by the beginning of the third century, to be superseded by the 
seated nude type with articulated arms only. 


Ma.e Ficures: Nos. 1-6 


Male figures are also few. No. 1, which from the curve of its back appears to 
have been seated, has a narrow but strong chest, in which the rib cage is muscular 
and compressed. The bony structure is well presented, not in terms of linear pattern, 
but clothed with flesh. It compares well with a smaller figure from the Pnyx (No. 
57)? A torso from Corinth, more emphatically modelled on the same lines, probably 
dates in the late fourth to early third century.* The pose suggests that the youth sat 
in relaxation or perhaps he was drinking. He may well be a Dionysos, the favorite 
young male of the period. We cannot derive any clear understanding of the type, 
but we can appreciate the sculptural feeling. This reflects the spirit of the crisply 
enunciated bronze reliefs of the earliest third century.” 

The midpart of an Eros (No. 2) who held a bit of drapery at his left side, must 
have been similar to Erotes wearing twists of drapery around the hips (Pl. 26)” and 
others, more babyish, from the chamber-tomb at Eretria.”” Its closest parallel is an 
Eros from the Pnyx (No. 58).” It is interesting to add this other example, which 
presumably dates in the period after 300 B.c., showing Eros still boyish if not lean, 
rather than a plump “ putto” in “correct” flying position.” Dated examples from 
Halae*® show how well established was the boyish floating type ca. 300 B.c. The 


12 Hesperia, Suppl. VII, 1943, pp. 122, 145, fig. 59. 

18 G. R. Davidson, Corinth, XII, pl. 29, No. 321. 

14 W. Ziichner, Griechische Klappspiegel, Jahrbuch, Ergénzungsheft XIV, 1942, p. 65, pl. 27, 
KS 92; cf. p. 140, fig. 66, KS 78 (p. 57 dated ca. 275 B.c. ; this is more fleshy ). 

18 T 880, 882, from the Agora Cistern, Deposit E 14:1, dated 275-225 B.C. 

16 AW. Lawrence, Later Greek Sculpture, pl. 1; cf. A. Koster, Die griechische Terrakotten, 
Berlin, 1926, pls. 77 ff., J. Charbonneaux, Les Terrecuites grecques, Paris, 1936, pl. 52. 

1t Hesperia, Suppl. VII, 1943, p. 145, fig. 59; cf. A. Levi, Le Terrecotte figurate del Museo 
nazionale di Napoli, Florence, 1926, p. 52, No. 53 (Tarentum). 

18G, Kleiner, Tanagrafiguren, Jahrbuch, Ergénzungsheft XV, 1942 (hereafter Kleiner), pp. 
173 ff. suggests that early examples did not react properly to suspension in the air, but this is not 
true of Coroplast’s Dump No. 11. 

19 Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 409, pls. XXII, V-h-2, XXIV, V-h-3. These seem to be among 
the latest terracottas, dating ca. 280 B.c., found in this cemetery. 
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Agora series suggests that the baby type was not created in terracotta until nearer 
the middle of the third century.” 

The limited appeal of this most sentimental of Greek coroplastic creations is 
surprising. Eros is rare, for instance, in Corinth * and Alexandria,” two cities where 
the god of love was not without followers. Athens, which seems to have created the 
type, exported it to Boeotia,”* whence it spread to south Italy and Sicily * and Asia 
Minor.” In those areas flocks of baby Erotes fluttered around the ladies and were 
responsible in no small way for the sentimentality of Roman taste when it fell under 
the spell of the Graeculi from those regions. 

The curious costume shown on No. 3, which is virtually a chiton doubly exomis 
and gathered in the center of the chest by a clasp or brooch, is occasionally worn by 
Artemis, Maenads, and other figures in active movement.” More rarely, it appears on 
males. The modelling of the chest of our piece is vague, but seems possibly female; 
or the figure may have been of hermaphroditic or Dionysiac character.”® In this con- 
nection we should note that our No. 4 is a leg wearing an elaborately modelled high 
soft leather boot with flaps.” It differs from the stage boot in having an open toe. 
Considering that the scale and fabric of these two pieces are similar, we may well 
assign them to a sizable statuette of Dionysiac character. Since, moreover, the leg 
modelled completely in the round is not common on standing male figures of this 
period, it seems more probable that our piece represents a Dionysiac Eros, floating in 
the air, such as are common in Myrina.* 

Another foot (No. 5), apparently from a female flying figure, should be men- 


° Kleiner (p. 175) noted that the first plump baby Eros appears on a coin dated 300-289 z.c., 
but he correctly placed the flowering of the type ca. 250 B.c. 

71 A wing shown as Corinth, XII, pl. 31, No. 354 suggests that the flying Eros type was used, 
but only one baby Eros from the Corinthia is known to me (Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pl. 56, b)e 
which was presumably held, not floating. 

22, No flying Erotes appear in E. Breccia, La Necropoli di Sciatbi, Cairo, 1912, or among the 
many denizens of the Alexandria Museum publications. The only visible example in that immense 
collection, No. 19896, was sequestrated and therefore may well have not come from Egypt. 

eT Kelle ppy 20d 

24 Ibid., pp. 344 ff.; cf. P. Willeumier, Tarente, Paris, 1939, pl. XXXVI, 1-3; G. Libertini, 
Centuripe, Catania, 1926, pl. XXV. 

TK MLspi 3co; Oil p. ooo ete: 

26D. Burr, Terracottas from Myrina in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Vienna, 1934 
(hereafter Boston Myrinas), No. 41; R. A. Higgins, Catalogue of Terracottas in the British 
Museum, I, London, 1954, No. 1271 with references. 

27 Jahrb., XXIX, 1914, p. 147, pl. 9; note 2 gives full bibliography. 

28 Cf, A. Laumonier, Délos, XXIII, pl. 72, Nos. 709, 711. 

29 A. Alfoldi, Late Classical and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of Albert Mathias Friend, Jr., 
‘Princeton, 1955, pp. 50 f. identifies this boot as the Persian ebpapis. 

80 Cf. TK II, p. 338, 5-6, p. 339, 1-3 (Professor C. H. Morgan has kindly informed me that 
No. 5 is now in the Mead Art Gallery, Amherst, Mass.). 
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tioned here. It wears a pointed closed shoe with a thick sole (probably of cork) which 
was popular, chiefly among the ladies, during the third century.” But it could also 
conceivably be worn by a floating Eros. 


Mate Heap: No. 6 


The one preserved male head from this deposit gives us a touchstone for the 
boyish type of the early third century. It is too large for our little Eros and must 
have come from the figure of a boy of the type that played with the “ Tanagra i 
girls, for example one in the National Museum in Athens * of the same scale and 
character. These boys have small features, characterized by marked grooves in the 
forehead and under the lower lip, eyes squinting, a grooved neck and short hair 
treated with lightly impressionistic curls. A thick stippled wreath sits well back on the 
head. Such wreaths were made up of small flowers and tied on the head by ribbons 
that often hang down on the shoulders. They make an appearance before 348 B.C. 
in Olynthos, on large-sized heads,* but do not reach their heyday of popularity until 
the third century B.c. The facial type, the wreath set back on the head and the whole 
aspect of this head are like those of advanced Tanagras and indicate a date well down 
in the third century, probably in its third quarter. 


FEMALE FIGURES: SEMIDRAPED: Nos. 7-8 


This type of female figure, nude to the hips, must originally have represented 
Aphrodite. But by the third century many such figures are evidently no more than 
mortals, who take on, for artistic purposes, the attributes of the goddess. Many 
variants exist in all media. In terracotta, they stand or sit preparing for the bath or 
relaxing in private. Our No. 7 is an excellent example of the simplest type. She 
stands with right leg markedly relaxed, but though she does not lean, the chiasmos 
in her body still follows fourth century tradition. Her right arm was extended 
forward, but not to play a cithara as in examples from Centuripe.* The slim body 
rises from its sheath of drapery and contrasts with it—the revelation is enough in 
itself to create its effect. This is the first phase in the development of this distinctly 
Hellenistic motif. Like an example in Berlin * which stands cross-legged, it presents 
itself in simple frontality and its drapery, muffling the legs, falls in greater simplicity 
with scarcely any folds. A heavy roll around the hips and more sharply articulated 


31 4J.A., LIV, 1950, pp. 379 £. with references. 

32 J. Martha, Catalogue des figurines de terrecuite, Paris, 1880, No. 352, pl. V, 1; Hesperia, 
XI, 1942, pl. XXIV, V-j-9 (Halai). 

88 E. g., Olynthus, VII, pls. 54 ff. on head-vases. 

84 Libertini, Centuripe, pl. XXIII, 2, 3; cf. Kleiner, pl. 4, c-e. 

35 Inv. 8041, Koster, Griechische Terrakotten, pl. 89 (Myrina). 
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folds in four areas of contrasting structural patterns divert the eye on the Berlin 
piece. The Centuripe examples just cited are more sophisticated, built into a pyramidal 
composition, enhanced by raising the leg, turning the torso and elaborating the 
drapery. Perhaps the finest variation on this theme is a beautiful piece also in Berlin, 
a work of subtle balances and skilful contrasts ; one feels vividly the difference between 
our early third century piece and this truly sculptural creation of about a hundred 
years later. This “ Aphrodite” raises her cloak with her right hand in a gesture of 
revelation. Our No. 8 follows this same motive, but its slighter body seems consider- 
ably earlier. The flat, high-set breasts of both our pieces as well as their direct 
presentation remind one of the girlish figures in copies of the Niobid group.” 


FEMALE FicurEsS: STANDING DrRAPED: Nos. 9-18 


Our first draped female type (No. 9) is a representative of a large class of which 
the Agora specimens are shown on Plate 27. These figures are often called ‘“ archa- 
istic idols.” “* On analogy with many other examples, we can safely restore on ours 
a head wearing a polos and long locks of hair on the shoulders.” The garment is a 
long clinging peplos, girded high, with overfold to the hips and marked central fold in 
the lower part; this is worn over the chiton that shows beneath it.*° 

These little figures appear on vases as early as the last quarter of the fifth 
century and on statues such as the Aphrodite from Corneto or the Artemis of 
Larnaka.** They stand on bases, posts or pillars and seem much more like figures of 
votaries or dancing temple attendants * than, as has been suggested, archaic statues 
of the deity who leans on them.** Muthmann shows that this interpretation is con- 
tradicted by the fact that different deities and even males lean on identical figures.” 
Since these supports appear to be merely the female counterparts of herms and 
Priapus figures (which later supersede them), why should they not be stylized repre- 


36 Inv. 8151, ibid., pl. 88 (Myrina) ; cf. Boston Myrinas, No. 6. 

87 M. Bieber, The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age, New York, 1954, fig. 255. 

88 W. Déonna, “ Aphrodite accoudée,” L’Antiquité classique, XIX, 1950, p. 53. 

39 TK II, p. 84, 7, p. 85, 1, 8, etc.; E. Pottier and S. Reinach, La Nécropole de Myrina (here- 
after Néc.), pls. VII, 6, XXVIII, 1, XLIV, 6; A. Philadelpheus, TjAwa EidéAca éx Mupivys, Athens, 
1928, pl. XIV, No. 4999. 

40 For this combination of chiton and peplos, see Hans Weber, “ Griechische Frauentrachten 
im vierten Jahrhundert vor der Zeitwende,” Beitraége siir Trachtgeschichte Griechenlands, Wurz- 
burg, 1938, pp. 114, 142. Examples occur on Attic grave reliefs, the Mantineia Basis, etc. 

41 Déonna, op. cit., p. 57. 

42 Certain examples, like that of the Artemis of Larnaka, hold out the drapery as though in the 
dance, reminding us of the dancing children from the Sanctuary of Demeter in Priene (Wiegand 
_ and Schrader, Priene, p. 160, figs. 142-143). I hope to deal with this topic more fully in my forth- 
coming publication of the terracottas of Ilion. 

48 Déonna, op. cit., pp. 53 ff. 

44, Muthmann, Statuenstiitzen, Heidelberg, 1951, pp. 18 ff. 
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sentations of actual statues of votaries that were seen by the artists and coroplasts in 
the sanctuaries? There is no reason to believe that these artists were not showing 
a contemporary type as they do in their other supports upon which figures lean. Since 
the pose is obviously that of the votary or temple attendant, these statuettes might 
well represent small offerings set up in the sanctuaries,” as on the Acropolis and 
elsewhere, by Blots girls who had served the goddess. Other votaries too, as was 
often the custom,*® might have dedicated their statues in the form of priestesses or 
temple attendants, thereby identifying themselves with these holy women. These 
little figures, deliberately archaized by the artist in order to show clearly that they are 
images in contrast to the living figure beside them, would logically serve as supports 
for Aphrodite and other goddesses who were concerned with the needs of women. 

The history of this type in terracotta can be traced down through the centuries 
in a series of Agora examples shown on Plate 27. The central one certainly repre- 
sented a statuette standing against something; the others may have acted as supports. 
The type remains virtually unchanged for over 200 years. Our earliest piece (T 2942) 
comes froma fourth century filling.“* Long locks remain on the shoulders ; the girding 
is fairly low. Compared with it the piece from the Altar Well looks somewhat BO 
sophisticated. Closer are examples from Corinth of the fourth and third centuries.” 
Sedately they clasp an offering (a kernos) to the breast and touch their drapery with 
their left hands. They are obviously descendants of the earlier, familiar Corinthian 
votaries who wear a tall polos and carry two offerings.” Our next Athenian repre- 
sentative (T 3186) comes from a disturbed Hellenistic filling; * she is obviously more 
advanced than the girl from the Altar Well. She differs more markedly from her 
Corinthian cousins of the mid third century.” In Corinth the broad, stocky propor- 
tions continue, stolidly rendered. The Athenian example, which is, however, probably 
later, is extravagantly elongated and her drapery more clinging. Still later, probably 
in the second century B.c., a more decorative and sharply modelled piece from the 
North Slope ™ serves as a transition to the most highly characterized of our Agora 


45. Bielefeld, “ Gétterstatuen auf attischen Vasenbildern,’ Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der 
Ernst Morite Arndt-Universitat Greifswald, IV, 1954/5, p. 385 points out that cult statues are not 
shown on high columns or posts. All such figures, which include numerous examples of our type, 
are votives. 

467 H. and S. H. Young, Terracotta Figurines from Kourion in Cyprus, Philadelphia, 1955, 

pp. 230 f. 

471 owe this suggestion to my husband who compares the representations of statues in the 
pediments of the Argive Heraion and of Epidauros; their archaistic style effectively differentiates 
them from the “ living” figures of the pedimental composition. 

48 From Area D 18, H. 0.056 m. 

49 Corinth, XII, pl. 8, No. 114 (holding a kernos), pl. 20, Nos. 236-238. 

6° Cf, ibid., pls. 6-7, Nos. 89 ff. 

5t From the filling of the Middle Stoa, H. 0.054 m. 

52 Corinth, XII, pl. 20, Nos. 239-244. 

53 Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 212, fig. 15 f. , 
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figures (T 1629), from a deposit of the late second to early first centuries B.c.** She is 
the modest counterpart of the painted and even more extravagantly archaizing figures 
on late Panathenaic amphorae. Her pinched waist, swelling hips and elongated pro- 
portions recall those on the Lagina frieze,** as do the sharply-cut folds, rigid and 
emphatic. Late and odd as this may be, the Athenian votary still stands unchanged 
before us, clasping a tiny fawn to her breast as piously and as hieratically as did her 
ancestors of the days of Peisistratos. The amazing conservatism of Greek figurines 
is thus once again brought to our attention. We need not be surprised also to note 
two minor echoes of this ancient class (T 1966, T 2256).°° These have lost every 
vestige of artistic significance, but serve once more to remind us of the vitality of one 
of the oldest of artistic motifs. 

A rather fine fragment in the sculptural manner is the mould, No. 10. The upper 
part of a female figure wears a chiton which still has sufficient fullness to drop in a 
triangular fold between the breasts. This fold appears on most Attic grave reliefs, 
even the more advanced, but it disappears when the narrow Hellenistic chiton becomes 
popular. The himation is drawn across the left breast with a broad, emphasized edge 
from which tension folds fan out. This new style, in which design is built up of 
opposing rather than harmonious elements, can be seen beginning on reliefs of the mid 
fourth century and gaining intensity toward its end.*’ Our mould (to judge also from 
its technique) expresses the mood predominant at the end of the fourth century. 

A very delicate torso, No. 11, belongs, in contrast, to that phase of third century 
style which speaks in the lowest voice of the quietest topics. No mass of drapery, no 
deep opposing folds, but a muffled torso stands in utter simplicity, wrapped in an 
almost foldless mantle. The garment makes itself felt by a few taut lines. This 
restraint is that of the finest Tanagras, those dated by Kleiner to the end of the 
fourth century.** Technically, our piece would seem to be a trifle later. It is most 
interesting to find in Athens so perfect an example of the “ Tanagra”’ style at the 
time of its greatest flower. This piece has the thin, crisp quality of a bronze and 
seems to echo metal-work. In that it presages a bronze masterpiece, the Baker 
Dancer,” which will, some fifty years later, dramatize the same theme and set the 
tranquil pose into spinning motion. 

Unfortunately no complete figure of the “‘ Tanagra ”’ class survives in this deposit, 


° Deposit N 20:4. It is interesting to compare these degenerate pieces with a more ambitious 
example from Sardis, from a grave of the first century B.c. (A.J.A., XXVI, 1922, pp. 401 ff, fig. 9). 

65 Bieber, Hellenistic Sculpture, figs. 704-707. 

56 From Hellenistic fillings of no specific date. 

87H, K. Siisserott, Griechische Plastik des 4!" Jahrhunderts vor Christus, Frankfurt, 1938, 
ipl. 19, 2; H. Diepolder, Die attischen Grabreliefs, Berlin, 1931, pl. 54. Cf. Kleiner, pls. llc and 22a 
(more conservative Tanagras). 

58 Kleiner, pl. 5. 

59 4.J.A., LIV, 1950, pp. 371 ff., particularly fig. 14. 
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but a series of lower parts of figures indicates how the styles changed within a rela- 
tively short time. The smallest and obviously the earliest member is No. 12, which is 
a typical “ Tanagra ” of the stylistic phase that is represented in the Coroplast’s Dump 
by Nos. 19 and 20. The folds fall simply, but they are plastically felt and modelled; 
the base is early. The piece can not date much later than ca. 320 B.c. 


With Nos. 13 and 14, the drapery is rendered in another, a monumental sculp- 
tural style which, as Kleiner has already noted,” coexisted in Athens with the mini- 
ature style which we call ‘‘ Tanagran.’”’ The representatives from the Altar Well are 
typical and serve to establish the style in its setting in Athens. It differs from the 
Tanagran not only in its larger and more plastic handling of drapery folds, but in 
its stronger feeling for the body beneath, which dominates the drapery in the old 
classical manner. This effect is attained by an intensification of fifth-century tech- 
niques, by contrasting bold untreated areas over the structural volumes of the body 
with deeply shadowed and emphatic folds. No longer is the front of a figure virtually 
flattened into one plane, but the movement swings forward and sideways making free 
use of the third dimension. No. 13, with its powerful left leg, its independent, flaring 
tubular folds, its strong pleat in the himation, instantly suggests not so much terra- 
cotta parallels * as those in major sculpture. The Artemis Larnaka and other copies 
of late fourth century statues often ascribed to Praxiteles * show these elements that 
soon go on, in early third century statues, to develop simplified forms. Since this 
style is barely hinted at even on late Attic grave reliefs,’ which are almost all in the 
manner of No. 12, we must assume that it developed after 320 B.c. and probably did 
not last long into the third century. 


No. 14 shows a more advanced stage, in which tubular folds, flaring a little 
more mechanically, fall into groups, like musical phrases. These contrast sharply with 
the untreated plain surface of the himation which hangs lightly over them. “ Un- 
treated ” is, however, not strictly a correct description, for, in a raking light, this 
edge of himation can be seen to yield sensitively, if very slightly, to the contours of 
the sturdy folds of the chiton beneath it. In other words, we have the first appearance 
of transparent drapery over drapery. This significant piece has already been related 
to other examples of its class.“* These highly organized and emphatically treated folds 
produce an entirely different effect from the homogeneous rhythm of our No. 12 and 


60 Kleiner, pp. 132 ff. 

61 Kleiner, pls. 5b, 13d (Kleiner dates pl. 13d in the mid third century, which seems a little 
late on our evidence). 

62 E. g., Bieber, Hellenistic Sculpture, figs. 40-42; cf. C. Picard, Manuel d’archéologie grecque, 
IV, 2, p. 383, fig. 168 (Demeter Grimant). 

63 Diepolder, Att. Grabreliefs, pl. 54 shows an intimation of the style. 

64 4.J.A., LIV, 1950, p. 376, fig. 7. I now incline to place fig. 7 earlier than fig. 6, but obviously 
they are not far apart in date, although they represent different styles. 
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of most late fourth century figurines © and sculpture, as, for instance, on the Man- 
tineia Basis. Our No. 15 is even more subtle. It has already been likened to the bronze 
Baker Dancer.* Every centimeter of the surface of this piece bespeaks thought and 
sensitive care in modelling which remind us of the same delicacy on the drapery 
fragment from Group B (No. 11). The movement is not vertical, but it flares from 
an off-center axis which is set on the deeply shadowed right leg. The legs are, in fact, 
not felt as supports, but merely as hidden axes in the design. The flaring diagonal 
courses of the main folds are not firm; they bend, waver, and strike off in other 
directions at the bottom. This liveliness is enhanced by the variations in the width 
and character of each fold, as they turn their faces this way and that so that the 
hem of the garment traces an irregular plan. The surface of these box-pleat folds, 
moreover, is covered with delicate nicks so that the clay takes on the feeling of 
textile. It is tragic that our deposit did not contain more pieces of this quality. No. 16 
is a mould in somewhat the same style. 

The relative chronology of this series of draped fragments seems clear; their 
absolute dating can be approximated from parallels. Kleiner, on varied evidence, 
has placed the Tanagras which are closest to our No. 15 after the middle of the third 
century.” This seems reasonable. Since our well was not closed until the third quarter 
of that century, the latest fragments (Nos. 15-16) were, most probably, made close 
to 250 z.c. or a shade thereafter. We find thus a reasonable sequence for the stylistic 
development: the simple Tanagra, No. 12, would then date ca. 320 B.c., the sculptural 
No. 13 at the turn of the century, so that the merging, as it were, of the two styles in 
No. 14 would come at ca. 275 B.c. and its enrichment just after the mid century 
(Nos. 15-16). 

No. 17 is sadly fragmentary. It shows the lower part of a woman wearing a thin 
chiton with overfold to the thighs, who moves forward rapidly. It would be interesting 
to know whether the figure originally had wings and could be called a Nike. A little 
of the base is preserved to indicate that the figure was not suspended. We had best 
therefore call it a Dancer. The evolution of this rapidly moving type will be discussed 
when our first good Nike is published. It suffices here to note how the streaming 
S-folds that vividly traced this movement on fourth century terracottas have sub- 
sided and how dull the slight fluttering of the edge of the chiton appears, for instance, 
beside the rushing of skirts on examples from Group B (Nos. 7-9) or even on the 
following mould. 

A finer treatment of a figure in rapid motion is given by the mould, No. 18. It 
shows a woman rushing sideways in haste, the right foot just visible, extended for- 


65 E. g., Kleiner, pls. 2a, 5, 8a (late fourth century), pls. 8b, 9b-c, 10c (early third century). 


66 4 J.A., LIV, 1950, p. 376. 
6? The treatment of the himation is comparable to that on the Leukon Terracottas, dated in 


the third quarter of the third century, Kleiner, pp. 16f., pl. 6a-b. 
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ward from the drapery. The pose is reminiscent of those of statues of a running 
Niobid, but in reverse.* On our mould, the motion lines move more obliquely in 
patterns no longer based on the simple S-curve, as in Group B, No. 7, for the lines 
are less systematic and more nervous. We must therefore place this mould slightly 
later than that of Group B. It seems, however, to retain far more of the Classical 
spirit than the mechanical fragment just mentioned (No. 17). 


FEMALE FIGURES: SEATED, DrRAPED: Nos. 19-21 


Seated figures, though probably numerous at the time of the Altar Well, are not 
so well preserved. One sadly battered piece, No. 19, belongs to the finest class of 
Tanagras. The lady sits with her legs crossed, wearing her delicate garments with an 
air of dignity and repose. This is a more sophisticated version of the tiny mould 
from the Coroplast’s Dump (No. 42), but not much different in feeling. It probably 
dates also in the late fourth century. There are also two very fragmentary bits from 
the lap of seated figures, possibly goddesses; one, a mould (No. 20), holds a phiale 
and what may well be the head of a lion cub; the other (No. 21) holds a tympanon. 
These are reminiscent of the scrap (No. 5a) seen from the right side in the photograph 
from the Demeter Cistern. The tiny piece, No. 21, is technically close to Coroplast’s 
Dump No. 42. These both therefore probably survive from the third quarter of the 
fourth century and relate to the cult of the Mother of the Gods. Nothing can be said 
of their style. 


DRAPED FRAGMENTS 


An unusually large number of fragments from this deposit has been left uncata- 
logued because they are so small and so insignificant as to offer nothing whatever on 
the plates of a book. To the student, however, they are tantalizing, for they speak 
of all we miss in our hopelessly shattered collections and they give a better basis for 
generalization. At least it can be said of the drapery scraps and of the moulds for 
drapery that the style is consistent. The general tenor is quiet; the folds run their 
courses evenly, with rounded profiles, varying somewhat in width. A few bits show 
slight movement. This quiet subsidence of the purely classic tradition must, to judge 
from the extremely worn state of all these bits, belong to the later years of the fourth 
century. For the swing toward new directions, we must turn to the larger pieces 
discussed above. 

The fragments also show, like a few catalogued pieces, that the scale of figures 
varies considerably. Most are of the usual “ Tanagra” size, ca. 0.15-0.25 m. in 
height, but certain scraps indicate much bigger statuettes; e.g., the fragment of a 


°° Bieber, Hellenistic Sculpture, figs. 264-265; Cat. Terracottas Brit. Mus., I, pl. 93, no. 709, 
ef. no, 1271. 
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right breast on a scale of a height of ca. 0.33 m. and an arm and hand extended 
(holding a phiale?) of scale considerably larger still. 


FEMALE Heaps: Nos. 22-26 


Although this group contains more female heads than the others we have pub- 
lished except the Coroplast’s Dump, it gives us little evidence because the features are 
badly blurred. 

These heads are commonplace types already recognized as normal in the early 
third century. No. 22 is a long oval in shape; the sober face is much damaged. Nos. 
23-24 are more childish in character ; they are tilted slightly upward, which gives them 
animation. The neck of No. 24 is bent sharply to the right, but the head is set verti- 
cally upon it, a lively, if unnatural position.” 

The hair on these heads is worn simply parted, with curls hanging down the 
sides of the neck in a manner not encountered in our earlier groups or in early 
Tanagras. On No. 22 a pair of leaves is set at the back and two round fruits over 
the forehead, such as occur also on early Tanagras.” No. 24 wears a plain wool 
fillet." No. 23’s fillet is pitted, probably to represent flowers as on No. 27." The 
size of the wreath and the plastic treatment of the hair of No. 23 indicate that it is 
among the most advanced pieces from the well. It should be noted that, in addition to 
hanging curls, this girl wears a double flaring knot rising from the crown behind the 
wreath.” This is further development of the lampadion coiffure often shown on 
figures of courtesans or “‘ dolls ” of the fourth century B.c.,"* which soon develops into 
a “ bow.” 

It is interesting to note how these coiffures and these facial types compare with 
their contemporaries from other sites. They bear only a general similarity to heads 
from Chatby, which seem to retain for a long time the fourth century canon—the 
larger, more piquant features, and simpler hair styles.” From Corinth come a 
few heads of the early third century that show the same round face with very 
slight features, naturalistically rendered without any of the emphasis or plastic feeling 


°° EF. g., other early examples, Kleiner, pls. 22a, 23a-b (dated fourth to early third centuries). 
Cf. A. W. Lawrence, J.E.A., XI, 1925, p. 184, “a trick of tilting the head into some strained position 
in order to heighten the expression.” 
70 Kleiner, pl. 22; Arch. Anz., 1954, col. 280, fig. 16. I plan to discuss the chronology of 
wreaths in my forthcoming study of the terracottas from Ilion. 
71 This type of wreath appears on Coroplast’s Dump, No. 33. 
72 The earliest dated example known to me from the Agora is T 1967, from a mid fourth 
century cistern, Deposit O 22:1. Hesperia, XI, 1942, pl. XIII gives two examples from Halai 
_ dated 335-280 B.c. 
73 This coiffure also appears on an uncatalogued larger fragment from this well. 
74. g., British Museum C 243, Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 90, pl. vA We 
78 E. g., Sciatbi, pl. LX XIII, which presents no striking parallels. 
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that appears in examples from that site which are dated in the later third century.”° 
Boeotia, as might be expected, provides the best parallels in its charming faces of 
children with undifferentiated features.” 

Another example (No. 25) on a larger scale lies out of the ordinary run of 
children’s heads. Wreath, face and curls have all been cast in one mould, which was 
dull, so that the features are not easily distinguishable. The small blurred eyes and 
full cheeks are, however, not dissimilar in feeling to those of the preceding heads. A 
tall top-knot or bow of hair has been broken from the crown. In style, it resembles 
another Agora head, T 2132, that was found in a second century context. Our piece 
indicates that more ambitious variants on a scale of ca. 0.36 m. were being made at 
a time when smaller figures were the norm. Its clumsy style seems also out of key 
with that of the other heads and bits of drapery from this well. In style this head is 
close to that of a dancer from Corinth.” 

The delicate mould of a head (No. 26), with its sharp tiny features in an oval 
face beneath a wreath of leaves, is typically “‘ Tanagran.” The back was made in a 
separate mould. Many delicate heads of the late fourth century resemble it, not only 
in the piquant features, but in the slightly tipped carriage of the head on a long neck, 
with its downcast glance and hint of a smile.” This is the “ Tanagra” style par 
excellence and here again we find that a mould was made in Athens. 


Actors’ Heaps: Nos. 27-28 


The two actors’ heads are good examples on a larger scale and of more varied 
nature than those from the Coroplast’s Dump.*” No. 27 is thrust forward in inquiry, 
wearing a wedge-beard and stippled wreath. This type is close to that of moulds which 
were found in Corinth in deposits of the third quarter of the fourth century.” 
Webster classifies *’ the type as that of an elderly and “ rather embittered ” man. This 
fellow wearing a banquet-wreath is undoubtedly a free-man, animatedly discussing 
some plot or secret. 

The other head (No. 28) is more unusual. It is bald, wearing a Dionysiac wreath 
of leaves and a flowing beard which was apparently made by adding long locks to a 


78 EF. g., Corinth, XII, pl. 21, No. 247, pl. 31, No. 355; cf. pl. 31, No. 353 (late third century), 
pl. 32, No. 357 (ca. 250 B.c.). 

77 E.g., from Halae, Hesperia, XI, 1942, pl. XXII, V-h-2; pl. XXIV, various examples Ge 
335-280 z.c.) ; from Boeotia, Sieveking, Loeb Collection, I, pl. 63. 

78 Corinth, XII, pl. 21, No. 248 (third century B.c.). 

7 E.g., Tanagras: Met. Mus. 06.1113, Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pl. 34; Kleiner, pls. 5b, 11d; 
grave reliefs: Diepolder, Att. Grabreliefs, pls. 51, 2, 52, 1. 

80 Cf, Hesperia, XXI1, 1952, p. 143. 

81 Corinth, XV, i, pl. 35, Nos. 43-46. 

82 Greek Theatre Production, London, 1956, pp. 63f., 119, pl. 1l,c. Cf. Agora T 2065 from 
a deposit of the late fourth to early third century. 
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mould that originally showed a rounded “ megaphone” mouth.** The eyes are small 
and deepset. This is the typical head of the Grand Old Man, Papposilenos, who often 
carries the child Dionysos. Our head, with counterparts from Corinth and Perga- 
mon,”’ is an early and lively variant of a type that becomes very popular in later days. 
Our heads presumably were made during the years around 300 s.c. or a little later. 


Masks: Nos. 29-30 


The large female face (No. 29) most probably comes from a mask, although it 
might derive from a bust of the type found in the Coroplast’s Dump.®* The face is 
that of a sober young woman, with large eyes, of which the upper lid is clearly 
accented, but the eyeballs are not pierced. The general type may be likened to several 
theatrical masks from South Italy.’ The closest parallel, however, is an example 
from Corinth, which has much the same sober expression as ours and also dates in 
the early third century. These are both a little later than the fine but peculiar mask 
from the Hedgehog Well of ca. 320 B.c.* The exact significance of these votive masks 
is uncertain. They may represent theatrical masks, like those painted on Gnathia 
vases,” but this is by no means certain when the mouth and eyes are closed. The 
markedly triangular forehead, the large eyes and the bowed mouth all suggest that 
our piece was made during the latter part of the fourth century. In these details and 
particularly in the broad surfaces and shallow set eyes, it finds itself more at home 
among works of the Praxiteleian circle, such as the formal copies of the Knidian 
Aphrodite or Apollo Lykeios, than with those of the later Praxiteleian School, such 
as the heads from Kos.” 

In the bottom of our well, that is in the deposit of the first quarter of the third 
century, was found another mask fragment, No. 30. A close parallel (T 88, Pl. 29) 
comes from a context of the last quarter of the fourth century. Both resemble a 
complete mask in Berlin which represents an Oriental potentate in the Persian tiara.” 


82 Other examples will be published in the Agora Cataolgue of Terracottas. Professor Harald 
Ingholt refers me to R. E. M. Wheeler, Antiquity, XXIII, 1949, p. 11, pl. VII, for similar practices 
in making Indian stuccoes. Miss Grandjouan reports the same technique for lamp moulds. 

84 TK II, pp. 400 ff. E.g., Bieber, Denkmaler zum Theaterwesen, pls. 88, 89, 94. 

85 Corinth, XII, pl. 30, No. 333; Pergamon, I, p. 259, No. 12. A close parallel is exhibited in 
the Tarentine Museum. 

86 Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pl. 39, No. 51; Olynthus, XIV, pl. 140. 

87 E. g., Libertini, Centuripe, pl. XXXVI, 3-5. 

88 Corinth, XII, pl. 24, No. 290. 

89 Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pl. 19, No. 10. 

90 Webster, Greek Theatre Production, pl. 11, a, b, d. 

91 Bieber, Hellenistic Sculpture, figs. 17-25 compared with figs. 33 ff. 

° T 88 from Deposit H 6:9. P.H. 0.067 m. Berlin mask, Bieber, Denkmdler, pl. 65, 1 (less 
delicately modelled). Cf. Pergamon, I, p. 261, No. 18 (Herakles). Weak late echoes of this type 
have been found in Corinth, Corinth, XII, pl. 41, Nos. 443-444 (first century A.D.). 
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All these examples show a powerful, bearded face with large aquiline nose ending in 
a projecting tip, staring eyes, and sharply arched brows beneath a furrowed forehead. 
This is the mask of the Great King or potentate, of Oedipus or Darius.” A fine 
terracotta (T 862, Pl. 29) representing such a personage at a dramatic moment of 
tragedy was found in an Agora context of the mid third century.* These Agora 
pieces vivify the stock type of the earlier fourth century as seen at Olynthos.” It is 
interesting to observe how the same Persian head with the same long-tipped hooked 
nose appears on coins showing Persian satraps.”° 

A few other scraps of larger masks or protomes were found, but are not worth 
cataloguing. 


AntMAts: Nos. 31-32 


Although the mould, No. 31, is worn, the impression shows the sensitively 
modelled head and dewlap of a bull with curls on its forehead, a mild, round eye, 
and a soft muzzle. In feeling, however, and presumably in date, it is closer to the 
calf from the Coroplast’s Dump (No. 87). Only a few such fine terracottas of bulls 
survive, of which the most impressive and ambitious comes from Priene.” “The 
technique and style of our mould belong to the late fourth century. 

Another mould, No. 32, represents the neck of a shaggy animal. The fleece, 
which is shown in long, thin tufts, too flat for those of a sheep, and the hanging hair 
at the right of the positive both suggest that the animal was a goat, like those ridden 
by children. These types appear both as figurines and as plastic lekythoi.” 


MIscELLANEOuS Opjects: Nos. 33-37 


A fragmentary miniature altar or arula (No. 33) is the most unusual and 
striking object found in this deposit and therefore has been selected to designate the 
well as the “ Altar Well.” It is made of Corinthian clay.” Recently a small group of 
these arulae has been discovered at Corinth *” and a not dissimilar but much later 
example from Italy may also have come from there.” The development of our type, 


°° Cf. the types in A. Alféldi, Studies in Honor of A. M. Friend, pls. 1V-VII (but none has 
the aquiline nose). 

° T 862 from Deposit E 14:1 (cf. note 15), P. H. 0.08 m. 

% E. g., Olynthus, IV, pl. 43, No. 390. 

96 Cf, Bieber, Hellenistic Sculpture, figs. 243, 247. I owe this reference to Miss Evelyn 
Harrison. Even on the reliefs from Persepolis the Persians have large noses with accented curve. 

97 Priene, p. 362, fig. 451. 

* FE. g., K IL, p. 304, 4, p. 305, 8, 9. 

°° T was supported in my ascription of the clay by the late Mrs. Stillwell. 

100 Q. Broneer, “ The Corinthian Altar Painter,” Hesperia XVI, 1947, pp. 214 ff.; “ Terracotta 
Altars from Corinth,” Hesperia, XTX, 1950, pp. 370 ff.; Corinth, XII, pp. 130f., pl. 65; Corinth, 
XV, a8; pps2724.5 plod: 

101 f.A.A.R., II, 1918, pl. 19, c. Full bibliography on arulae, C. G. Yavis, Greek Altars, St. 
Louis, 1949, pp. 171 ff. 
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which bore crown and base mouldings with Lesbian leaf ornament, can be traced 
from the early through the late fifth century B.c.°* The leaf grows wider with time 
and the area between is treated as a marked loop with sharp tongues in the inter- 
stices. Our piece most closely resembles the fifth century example from the Corin- 
thian Kerameikos, but probably itself dates in the early fourth century.’ The 
traces of a horse in relief prancing to the left suggest that the subject was a horseman, 
a descendant of the riders on the early fifth century arulae.** Probably these altars 
were used in the service of a hero cult, of which many traces survive from the 
Corinthian Agora.’ It would be interesting to know whether our fragment travelled 
to Athens in the hands of the pious or merely in the role of a souvenir. 


Anothér architectural votive is No. 34, a miniature fluted column with a flattened 
echinos capital. The possible uses for such columns have been discussed previously.*” 


The wheel fragment, No. 85, is unusual at this period. Solid clay wheels occur 
for the numerous early chariots and carriages,’ but by the fourth century the 
subject has apparently died out of the terracotta repertory. Yet this specimen must 
belong to that date, because it shows the typical four spokes and narrow rim char- 
acteristic of that period.” We may suppose that this piece was intended as a votive 
of the type very common in metal”°® and shown hanging as ‘a symbol on fourth 
century vases.” 

The little object, No. 36, with gable ends and on small feet represents one of 
those jewel-boxes that appear in the hands of lovely ladies on Kertch vases.’ A tiny 
figure is painted on the end of a similar miniature chest which is carried by an 
attendant on a tomb painting at Kazanlak in Bulgaria.** No. 36 shows an attachment 
at its back for its use as an adjunct for a freestanding figurine or possibly a plastic 
lekythos. 


102 The order would seem to be: Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pls. L, 5 and LII, 1; Corinth, XV, ii, 
pl. 59, No. 65; Hesperia VI, 1937, p. 313, No. 239, figs. 43, 44. Another unpublished Agora 
fragment (T 2146) from Deposit C 18: 11, an early fifth century context, confirms this sequence. 

1038 Corinth, XV, ii, pl. 59, No. 65. 

104 T owe this chronology to Miss Lucy Shoe, who, however, warns against attempting to date 
terracotta mouldings so closely as is possible with stone. 

105 Cf, Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pl. LII, 1 and the horseman plaques of later date, Hesperia, XI, 
1942, 9. Allie. 3. 

106 Tbid., pp. 105 ff. and O. Broneer, “ Hero Cults in the Corinthian Agora,” sbid., pp. 128 ff. 

107 Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 151, No. 69; XXIII, 1954, p. 82, No. 12. 

108 Corinth, XV, ii, pp. 198 ff. 

109 Délos, XVIII, pp. 343 f. 

110 Délos, op. cit., pls. XCVII, 864 etc.; cf. Olynthus, X, pp. 512 f. with full bibliography. 

111 FE, g. C. W. Lunsingh Scheurleer, Grieksche Ceramiek, Rotterdam, 1936, pl. XL, fig. 114. 

112K, Schefold, Untersuchungen zu den kertscher Vasen, Berlin and Leipzig, 1934, pls. 16, 50. 
Cf. also R. Pagenstecher, Expedition Ernst von Steglin, III, 2, Leipzig, 1913, pl. XVII. 

118'V. Micoff, Le tombeau antique prés de Kazanlak, Sofia, 1954, pl. XXXII. 
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Bases: Nos. 37-39 


Fragments of bases of three types show the range characteristic of the fourth 
and third centuries B.c. No. 37 is a block with an accented lower moulding; this 
appears to be a fourth century variant of the plain block base that prevailed in the 
fifth century.“* Another more elaborate variant is the stepped base No. 38, not just 
a single small block set on a plinth, as in the Coroplast’s Dump (No. 83), but an 
elaborately grooved creation.” These elaborations of sculptural bases yield in popu- 
larity to the flat plinth base of Tanagra fashion, of which No. 39 is a good example, 
although rare in having black glaze painted along its edges. This feature suggests 
that it may have been intended for a plastic lekythos. The flat plinth base obviously 
was copied from the form employed for small metal statuettes and is another indication 
of the influence of bronze work on terracottas at this period. 


Priastic AppLtiep RetieFs: Nos. 40-43 


Several fragments in this group derive from a small class of reliefs that were 
applied to the surface of vases, not, as in the case of the ordinary plastic lekythos, 
forming an integral part of the body of the vase. These reliefs were made into 
shallow plaquettes by the use of a mould and much additional hand modelling and 
retouching. No. 40 shows a back that must have been attached to a curved surface 
which bore black glaze. Nos. 41 and 42 are also thin; their backs broke away clean 
from the background. These reliefs were not glazed, but treated like those on lekythoi 
with attached reliefs,”* slipped with white and touched with matt colors. Gilding was 
also used on No. 42, on the necklace and on the object held in the hand. Our figures 
are much larger than the plaquettes taken from metal prototypes that decorate later 
relief vases." They belong to a peculiar class of lebes gamikos of which numerous 
other examples have recently been found in the excavations of M. Meliades on the 
South Slope of the Acropolis.* 

The style of No. 40 is unusual. The head is carried on a tilted long neck like 
that of No. 27, but the features are different. The head is egg-shaped; the forehead 
is domed, the cheeks full, and the large eyes with markedly curving, wide-open lids 
are shallow. The lids do not meet at the inner corners. The mouth is smaller than 
on the head from the Demeter Cistern (No.7) that might otherwise be compared 


114 Hesperia, XI, 1942, pl. XXI, V-e-3 (early fourth century) ; Sieveking, Sammlung Loeb, I, 
pl. 44. 

148 J bid... pl xGu. 

118 EF. g, Handbook of the Metropolitan Museum, 1953, pl. 95 d, £; Lunsingh Scheurleer, op. cit., 
pl. XLIX, Nos. 142-144. 

1177], A. Thompson, Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 423 ff. 

118 T. Meliades, Ipaxtixd, 1957, p. 51 
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with No. 40. Though the upper lip is wider than the nostrils, the lower lip is narrower 
and pouts forward, set off by a groove beneath it. The chin is also set off, jutting firmly 
forward, with a dimple set into it. This is our first instance of the dimple that becomes 
very popular during the third century.”° This facial type is so carefully rendered and 
so distinctive that it can be compared with coins and with metal and stone prototypes, 
such as a head of Arsinoe II, dated ca. 270 B.c."” This date is confirmed by the high 
girding, the impressionistic treatment of the drapery, and the dress with its plunging 
deep-V neckline. The condition of this fragment also tends to suggest that it is among 
the latest in our group, probably in the second quarter of the third century. 

The deep-V neckline is a fashion that often appears on Hellenistic figurines, 
though rarely in other media. At all periods, of course, the neckline often droops 
between its fastening on the shoulders into a V-shaped fold. But this type of plunging 
V-neck is evidently cut low deliberately and appears only on the sleeveless, narrow 
Hellenistic garments. Sometimes the point reaches almost to the girdle. This deep 
V appears often on the upper garment or “ peplos”’ when it is worn over a chiton 
and often on the chiton when it alone is worn.” The single chiton began to work its 
way back into favor during the third century. It is sometimes heavy and sometimes 
of thin, clinging material, presumably linen. This is an interesting variation from 
the muffling that was in general most popular at this period.” 

Rizzo, in discussing two painted portraits from Centuripe that wear this garment 
and date in the third century s.c., calls attention to the fact that this cannot be the 
classic chiton. It is obviously narrow and draws up to the back of the neck in such a 
way as to show that it was composed of two narrow lengths sewn together down the 
center.””* The later examples are much tighter than the earlier. Still later, decorative 
borders are woven along the edge of the neck on the selvedge and joined down the 
center of the front to form a wide band” called wapudy. This decoration derives 


119 A. W. Lawrence, J.E.A., XI, 1925, pp. 182, 184. Cf. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic 
History of the Hellenistic World, I, pl. XX (late fourth century) ; B.S.A., XX XIX, 1938-39, pl. 20, 
No. 58 (late fourth century). Cf. A. Westholm, Temples of Soli, Stockholm, 1936, pls. III, IV, 
No. 438 (early third century). The jutting chin appears first on coins of Berenike I (Bieber, 
Hellenistic Sculpture, figs. 306-307). 

120 4 J.A., LIX, 1955, pp. 199 ff., pl. 54. Cf. Ziichner, Klappspiegel, KS 104, pp. 71, 73, 
fig. 36 (ca. 300 B.c.). 

121 See above note 40. 

122 A good example from the Agora (T 139, 4.J.4., XXXVI, 1932, p. 389, fig. 8) owes its too 
early dating to lack of recognition of this garment. 

123 A Rizzo, Monumenti della Pittura antica: Centuripae, I, p. 31, pls. A, B. 

124 Bg, H. B. Walters, Catalogue of Terracottas in British Museum, C 522, pl. XX XV; Boston 

. Myrinas, No. 89. Cf. Bieber, Griechische Kleidung, p. 20, pl. XIII. 

225 Fg, Libertini, Centuripe, pl. XX, 3, XXIX, 3; Priene, p. 354, fig. 428. For fine metal 

examples, P. Amandry, Collection Stathatos, Bijoux antiques, Strasbourg, 1953, pls. XX XVIII ff., 


Nos. 234-235, and parallels there cited. 
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from Hittite and Persian garments, but is not applied to the deep-V neck until late 
Hellenistic and Roman times.*” i 


The origin of this narrow garment is obviously Egyptian. A tight-fitting chiton 
with a deep-V neck reaching almost to the waist is well-known on Egyptian monu- 
ments from early times; it continued on indefinitely, as on the reliefs of Nefer- 
Sechem-Psamtik from a period when the Greeks could obviously have been influenced 
by it.” When the Greeks settled in Alexandria, they presumably used the Egyptian 
native linen to make their clothes and as it was woven in narrow lengths, the Egyptian 
type of neck and tight chiton would naturally develop, even if it never reached so 
tight a form as the Egyptian (or as artistic convention so represents it). The earliest 
dated Greek example known to me appears on a jug showing Arsinoe II, which 
dates 275-270 s.c.%° A good many examples appear in Alexandrian cemeteries. 
They come also from South Italy, from the chamber tomb at Eretria, noted by 
Kleiner as typically Alexandrian,’ and even from Tanagra.” This same fashion 
occurs on many pieces from Ilion, Myrina, Kharayeb in Syria, Tarsus, Seleucia and 
in an ever-widening circle into Roman times.**” It is rare, however, on marble statues, 
of which the most interesting examples are the Niobids.“* Like many other Alexan- 
drian fashions, it spread, probably soon after the Greeks settled in Egypt,’® all over 
the classical world. 


126 Boston Myrinas, No. 1; Déonna, L’ Antiquité classique, XIX, 1950, pp. 53 f., pl. IV discusses 
the oriental origin of the garment on an image of a goddess. 

127 Encyclopédie photographique de Vart, Le Musée de Caire, 1949, fig. 191. 

128 Jug bearing both name and relief: H. B. Walters, Catalogue of Roman Pottery in the 
British Museum, pl. V, K77 (note that this jug is erroneously labelled K76 on the plate). Several 
other fragmentary reliefs so closely resemble this as to imply that they represent Arsinoe: e. g. 
D. K. Hill, Rev. Arch., XIII, 1954, p. 45, fig. 1. I hope to be able to make a corpus of these jugs 
in a special study. 

129 From Chatby: Breccia, Sciatbi, pls. LXII, 156, LX VI, 172, 174, LXX, 188 etc. (but not of 
the very earliest style, as on pl. LXV, 169, 171) ; Breccia, Mons., I, pls. O, XLVII, 4. From Hadra: 
ibid., pl LIM, 5, No. 117). 

180 Levi, Terrecotte di Napoli, pl. II, 2 (Canosa) and examples in the Museum of Tarentum. 

181 Kleiner, p. 20, illustrated, H. N. Fowler and J. R. Wheeler, Greek Archaeology, New 
York, 1909, p. 318, fig. 237. 

182 At least listed as “ Tanagra,” TK II, p. 14, 5, p. 60, 1, p. 71, 2, 3. 

183 Tlion: on figures of Kybele, an hetaira and worshipper to be published in my forthcoming 
volume on the terracottas from Ilion. Myrina: TK II, p. 56, 5, 6; Boston Myrinas, Nos. 89-90; 
Néc., pl. I, 1, 5, pl. IX, 2 (Bust), pl. XXIV, 2. Kharayeb: M. Chehab, Les Terrecuites de 
Kharayeb, Paris, 1953-4, pls. XLIV, 2, LI, 5. Tarsus: H. Goldman, Tarsus, I, No. 182, 206 (?). 
Seleucia: W. Van Ingen, Terracottas from Seleucia, p. 34. 

134 Bieber, Griechische Kleidung, pls. X, 1, XXV, 1. 

185 Negative evidence also supports this dating, for the V-necked chiton alone does not appear 
on Attic grave reliefs or bronze mirror reliefs (except Zuchner, Klappspiegel, p. 40, fig. 18, KS 52, 
dated ca. 300 z.c.). It is significant that the coins of Berenike I show clearly a round neckline, 
those of Arsinoe II a pointed neckline. Cf. Bieber, Hellenistic Sculpture, figs. 306, 308. 
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Though No. 41 has suffered badly with time, it still shows delicate modelling 
of the body and hand and fine folds of drapery. The touches of gold on necklace and 
bracelet speak for its high quality. The back is smooth and flat, clearly made for 
attachment. We can assume, therefore, that it also was intended for a relief vase of 
a smaller scale and more conventional shape than No. 40. Presumably the figure was 
seated, holding a gilded alabastron or ornament. A plastic lekythos of conventional 
form gives us the closest parallel for the type—Aphrodite, seated beside a censer, 
holding a jewel-box, and accompanied by one standing and one floating Eros.** 
Our piece surely represents Aphrodite in a slightly different pose. It seems to show 
the prototype of what later became a baroque composition. 

Another fragment, No. 42, appears also to belong to this class. It represents a 
childish naked Eros, running or flying upward toward his right with arms extended. 
He reminds us of the little Eros perched on a stele from Group B (No. 4), but he is 
an older boy and his slim, hard body is much more like that of the Eros mould from 
the Coroplast’s Dump (No. 11). This similarity suggests a fourth century date. 
Since another close parallel comes from Halai, dating ca. 335-280 B.c.,**’ we can safely 
place our piece in the later years of the fourth century. The fact that the figure is 
only a thin plaquette with a flat back, like that of the preceding piece, implies that it 
also comes from a relief vase of a composition dealing with Aphrodite and Eros; it 
is however too large to fit our No. 41. 

One more fragment, No. 48, seems to have been made for attachment to a vase. 
This is a small colonnaded structure. It is finished behind for attachment in such a 
way that four columns appear on the front and one on the return at the spectator’s 
left. The colonnade was therefore intended to project from the background. Its hori- 
zontal top with corner akroterion suggests identification as an altar, such as occas- 
ionally occurs as a background for dancers.** The fact that this piece bears no trace 
of breakage from the background suggests that it was never actually used. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The preponderance of figurines from the Altar Well, like those from Group B, 
concerns subjects drawn from daily life. Even the few figures of the deities, Aphro- 
dite (Nos. 7-8) and Eros (Nos. 2, 42) are so conventional that they seem to have 
lost their religious feeling and to have become decorative motifs. The two small 
fragments which seem to represent the Mother of the Gods holding her phiale (Nos. 
20-21) are, however, true votive types, which are concerned with a cult that was 


1386 TK JI, p. 199, 4 = Knoblauch, Arch. Anz., LIII, 1938, p. 347, fig. 5 (in Berlin). H. 0.26 m. 
' The scale of this vase is smaller than that of our fragment. 

187 Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 409, pl. XXII, V-h-2. 

188 Pyiene, p. 363, fig. 433; cf. fig. 571; TK II, p. 143, 6. 
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apparently gaining force at this time. The little arula, presumably used for a pinch 
of incense in some tiny house shrine or niche, also bears witness to the importance of 
domestic cults. We find this group, therefore, an admirably representative selection 
to illustrate the interests of ordinary citizens during the earliest phase of the Hellen- 
istic period. It shows primarily a preoccupation with quiet subjects of the world of 
manners but also a growing interest in the world of major arts, now being imitated 
in cheap materials for the delectation of the humblest citizens, and with just a hint 
of the penetration of Oriental cults into their homes. 

Stylistically, the figurines from this well show wide variations, as is to be 
expected from Dr. Edwards’ comment on the wide range covered by the pottery from 
the final filling. His analysis, “a little of the fifth century, a very large proportion 
of the fourth and a relatively small amount of the third century,” in general diagnoses 
the proportions of datable coroplastic material from this well. 

The earliest fragment, possibly of the late fifth, probably of the first half of the 
fourth century, is the little arula (No. 83). Several pieces, on analogy with material 
from the Coroplast’s Dump, appear to belong in the third quarter of that century: 
the little “ Tanagra”’ (No. 12) and the two scraps of Cybele type (Nos. 20, 21). 
Many others fall, so far as evidence is available, into the latter part of that period 
or in the last quarter: several draped female types (Nos. 10, 18, 18, 19) and two 
heads (26, 29), animal figures (Nos. 31, 32) and plastic reliefs (Nos. 41, 42). In 
this period, around 300 z.c. and probably a little after it, the largest number of pieces 
of which the style is clear enough to be analysed appears to belong. Among them we 
note most of the ordinary, rather unimaginative types: the male torso (No. 1), 
draped females (Nos. 14, 17), female heads (Nos. 22-25), actors’ heads (Nos. 27, 
28), and the one fragment from the lowest deposit, the tragic mask (No. 30). This, 
from its context, cannot have been made later than the first quarter of the third 
century, but its parallels, which have been analysed above, suggest that it may well 
be a trifle earlier. 

It is interesting and possibly significant for the history of sculpture that the 
most original, most ambitious and artistically attractive specimens all appear to date 
later than the first quarter of the third century. The well-modelled torso of the little 
Eros (No. 2), the Aphrodites (Nos. 7, 8), and the more subtly modelled draped 
female figures (Nos. 9, 11, 14, 40) all indicate a new phase in coroplastic style. 
These are, if not direct imitations of bronzes, at least modelled in the manner of 
sculpture. They are small, cheap works of art rather than votives. Conventional 
pieces continued, of course, to be made, among them ordinary figures of women and 
men, which we have for various reasons attributed to the previous quarter century. 
But owing to their traditional types they cannot be closely dated. We have suggested 


139 See above pp. 127-128. 140 See above pp. 141-142. 
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that the male head (No. 26) is the latest of these, and other fragments, such as the 
boot from a Dionysiac floating figure (No. 4), presumably also belong in the second 
quarter of the century. To the period just after the middle of the century, when our 
well was sealed, we have tentatively assigned only two pieces—the draped fragments, 
of which the advanced treatment can scarcely be much earlier (Nos. 15, 16). 

The most unusual piece in our deposit is No. 15, with its close resemblance to the 
Baker Dancer and to bronzes in general, a piece that does honor to its creator and 
makes us regret once more the tragic condition of most Athenian terracottas. It 
indubitably shows transparent drapery over drapery, which has already been adum- 
brated in No. 14, a slightly earlier or at least less sophisticated piece. This is in itself 
the most important evidence for the general chronology of sculptural styles to be 
derived from the study of this group of figurines. Kleiner had previously indicated 
that transparent fine linen was already of interest to Alexandrian coroplasts of the 
third century.“ The Baker Dancer reveals how much the theme fascinated the 
metal-workers of that city.“* But to find transparent drapery over drapery treated 
twice on figurines from the same deposit in Athens is startling indeed. By the mid 
third century or shortly before, then, and presumably in metal-work now lost to us, 
this brilliant device for enlivening and enriching the surface pattérns of drapery must 
have been developed by artists well acquainted with transparent linen. We must 
assume, therefore, that the style originated in the home of fine linen, Alexandria. 
From Alexandria, the theme then travelled to Athens and to thence to Boeotia *** and 
to Asia Minor, where, during the second century, it reached a brilliant apogee in 
tours-de-force in marble and in many sculptural terracottas. But the medium most 
congenial to such treatment is undoubtedly metal and in the vanished masterpieces 
of silver and bronze alone could we trace the whole story. 


CATALOGUE 
Male Figures Fragment from a nude boyish figure pre- 
1 (T 2687) Male Torso. Pl. 26. served from waist to knee, a little drapery 
P. H. 0.052 m. Buff clay. Back modelled. SS ARE 
Nude male torso preserved from neck to 3 (T2678) Draped Male Torso. Pl. 26. 


see ca cepe Oris. P. H. 0.06 m. Soft buff clay. 
2 (T 2686) Male Fragment. PI. 26. Fragment from chest with drapery crossing 
P. H. 0.048 m. Brownish buff clay. in center. 


141 Kleiner, pp. 178, 186. 

142 Cf, A.J.A., LIV, 1950, pp. 375 ff. 

143 Kleiner, p. 87, noted that transparency rarely occurs on true Tanagras. S. Besques-Mollard, 
Mon. Piot, XLV, 1951, pp. 53 ff. detects a slight transparency on Tanagra types of the second 
quarter of the third century. 
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4 (T 2689) Booted Leg. PI. 26. 

P. H. 0.06 m. Buff clay. 

Male leg wearing high boot, preserved from 
knee to ankle. 


5 (T 2674) Foot. Pl. 26. 
P. L. 0.041 m. Soft reddish clay. 
Left foot in soft pointed shoe with thick sole. 


6 (T 2274) Male Head. Pl. 26. 

P. H. 0.037 m. W. 0.029m. Tan clay. Face 
somewhat chipped. 

Boy’s head, wearing thick, stippled wreath. 


Female Figures 


7 (T2271) Semidraped Female. Pl. 26. 

P. H. 0.104 m., W. 0.04 m. Buff to red clay. 
Back unworked. 

Triangular vent; traces of attachment for 
base. Head missing. 

Standing female figure, extending her right 
hand forward and holding against her left side 
a heavy himation that is wrapped around her 
legs. 


8 (T 2688) Female Torso. Pl. 26. 

P. H. 0.043 m. Buff clay. 

Female torso preserved from neck to waist; 
left arm broken away above elbow; right lifts 
himation behind her. A cord crosses body from 
right shoulder to waist between the breasts. 


9 (T 2684) Draped Girl. Pl. 27. 

P. H. 0.076m. Buff clay. Traces of reddish 
paint on flesh. 

A girlish figure wears an archaistic costume, 
peplos over chiton; she held an object to her 
breast with her right hand and lifts her skirt 
with her left. 


10 (T 2667) Mould: Draped Female. Pl. 27. 
P.H. 0.082m. Soft buff-red clay; back 
smoothed. 
Mould for the left side of a draped female 
figure preserved from neck to thigh. 


11 (T 2679-80) Upper Part of Draped Fe- 
male. Pl. 27. 
P. H. 0.053 m., W. 0.045 m. Very fine buff 
clay; very thin walls. Large opening in back. 
The upper part of a draped female figure, 
her right arm bent across body, her left ex- 
tended sideways, beneath a closely wrapped 
himation. 


12 (T 2676) Lower Part of Draped Female. 
E127, 


P.H. 0.048m. Buff clay, back unworked. 
Low base cast with figure. 


Lower part of a standing female figure wear- 
ing chiton under himation. 


13 (T 2683) Fragment: Draped Female. PI. 
28. 
P.H. 0.062 m. Buff gritty clay, very thick 
walls. 
Fragment, broken on all sides, from left side 
of a standing female figure wearing chiton 
under himation. 


14 (T2682) Fragments: Draped Female. Pl. 
Pa 
(a): Front» PH. 0,089 m- (b)aBack= Rae: 
0.075 m. Buff gritty clay; very thick walls. 
Fragments from front and back of standing 
female figure (or similar figures) wearing 
chiton and himation; left foot in forked, thick- 
soled shoe. 


15 (T2282) Lower Part of Draped Female. 
Plo 25. 


P.H. 0.081 m., P.W. 0.065m. Buff clay 
baked hard. Pale blue paint on drapery; dark 
red border on himation. 


Lower part of standing female figure, wear- 
ing chiton and himation and forked sandals. 


16 (T2670) Mould: Drapery. Pl. 28. 


P.H. 0.06 m. Soft buff clay; irregular back 
with cord-mark. Much worn. 


Fragment of mould for lower part of drapery 
on standing female figure. 
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17 (T 2685) Dancer. Pl. 27. 
P. H. 0.081 m. Soft buff-red clay. 
Central part and right leg of moving female 
figure. 
18 (T2665) Mould: Lower Part of Draped 
Figure. Pl. 28. 


P. H. 0.074m. Pinkish buff clay; back irre- 
gular. Much worn and chipped. 


Mould showing (in positive) a female figure 
in flying drapery moving rapidly to her left. 
19 (T 2681) Fragment: Seated Female. PI. 
28. 
P. H. 0.049 m. Soft buff clay ; irregular back. 


Seated female figure, from waist down; right 
leg extended forward, wearing chiton and hima- 
tion draped over knees. 


20 (T2668) Mould: Seated Female. Pl. 28. 


P.H. 0.043 m. Gritty buff clay; indented 
back. 


Fragmentary mould showing lap of seated 
draped female holding phiale in her right hand 
and traces of object (lion?) in her lap. 


21 (T2669) Mould: Seated Female. Pl. 28. 
P. H. 0.042 m. Soft buff clay ; back indented. 
Worn. 
Fragment from mould of a draped seated 
female holding up tympanon in her left hand. 


22 (T2270) Female Head. Pl. 28. 

P.H. 0.036m. Buff clay. Right eye and 
cheek damaged. 

Female head wearing curls down her neck 
and an ivy wreath. 


23 (T 2275) Girl’s Head. Pl. 28. 
P. H. 0.029 m. Buff clay. Knot broken away. 


Girl’s head wearing top-knot and curls down 
her neck and thick, stippled wreath. 


24 (T2279) Girl’s Head. PI. 28. 

P. H. 0.029 m. Buff clay. 

Girl’s head, wearing curls down her neck and 
a thick roll. 


25 (T 2272) Girl’s Head. Pl. 28. 
P. H. 0.045 m. Buff to red clay; cracked. 


Girl’s head, wearing curls down her neck and 
a thick stippled wreath. 


26 (T2277) Mould: Female Head. PI. 29. 


Max. dim. 0.038 m. Buff clay, back indented. 
Worn. Complete. 


Mould for front of female head with round 
face, wearing a wreath of leaves. 


Theatrical Figures 


27 (T 2273) Comic Actor Head. Pl. 29. 


P. H. 0.032 m. Buff clay. Solid. Broken off 
at neck. 


Actor’s head wearing pointed beard, spetra 
and thick, stippled wreath. 


28 (T 2278) Actor’s Head: Silenos. PI. 29. 
P.H. 0.052 m. Buff clay, smoked. 


Head of bald bearded actor as Silenos, with 
megaphone type of mouth, wearing wreath of 
leaves. 


29 (T2673) Mask: Female. Pl. 29. 
P. H. 0.064 m. Soft buff clay. 


Mask of a large-featured female with a little 
hair over her forehead. 


30 (T 2292) Tragic Mask: Male. Pl. 29. 
From lowest deposit in well. P. H. 0.048 m. 
Soft brownish buff clay. Pinkish flesh, red 
paint around eyes. Chipped. 
Fragmentary tragic mask of frowning male 
face with beaked nose; eyes, nostrils and mouth 
pierced. 


Animals 


31 (T2664) Mould: Bull’s Head. Pl. 29. 
P. L. 0.073 m. Soft red clay, back rounded. 
Worn. Broken along neck. 


Fragmentary mould for a bull’s head to right 
in the positive. 
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32 (T 2671) Mould: Animal. Pl. 29. 


P.L. 0.062m. Soft buff clay. Back in- 
dented. Worn. Only top preserved. 


Fragmentary mould representing neck and 
shoulders of a shaggy animal. 


Miscellaneous 


33 (T 2284) Altar Fragment. Pl. 30. 


P. H. 0.063 m., P. W. 0.089 m., T. 0.028 m. 
Buff clay with gravelly grits; fine greenish 
surface. Hollow. 

Lower corner of a small altar with base 
moulding of Lesbian cymation in relief beneath 
a fascia. Trace of relief (probably extended 
leg of a horse) preserved on two sides. 


34 (T 2692) Column. PI. 30. 


P. H. 0.043 m. Buff clay. Solid. Finished 
smoothly on top. 


Small column with flattened echinos capital 
preserved ; numerous shallow flutings. 


35 (T2691) Wheel. Pl. 30. 


P. W. 0.041 m. Buff to red clay; traces of 
black paint on rim. 


Fragment of a four-spoked wheel, one quad- 
rant mostly preserved. 
36 (T2281) Chest. Pl. 30. 


H. 0.034 m., W. 0.032 m., T. 0.02 m. Traces 
of black glaze and attachment at back. 


Small chest covered by gable roof with cen- 
tral ornament. One foot remains. 


Bases 
37 (T2853) Base. Pl. 30. 
P.H. 0.032 m. Buff-red clay. 


Front of a base with wide lower moulding 
and traces of a figure on top. 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


38 (T 2852) Base. Pl. 30. 
P. H. 0.031 m. Buff clay. 


Corner of a stepped base, broken at top and 
back. 


39 (T 2851) Basé Pio30: 

P.W. 0.06m. Buff clay. Black glaze on 
edge. 

Corner of a plinth base with traces of upper 
part. 


Plastic Reliefs 


40 (T2276) Head and Torso. Pl. 30. 

P. H. 0.085 m., T. 0.017 m. Hard buff clay. 
Traces of pink on flesh and black glaze behind. 
Much retouching. Head split behind. 

The head and upper part of a female figure 
wearing a chiton, high-girt with deep-V neck; 
traces of wreath on her head. 


41 (T 2283) Female Torso. Pl. 30. 


Max. dim. 0.057m. Hard clay, much dis- 
colored. Traces of pale blue against breast, gold 
leaf on object in hand and on necklace and 
bracelet. Flat behind. 


Torso of a female with drapery over her right 
arm, from which her hand emerges to hold an 
object. 


42 (T2280) Eros Flying. PI. 30. 

P.H. 0.055m. Buff clay. Pinkish flesh. 
Flat back. 

Torso of Eros with spread wings and arms 
extended forward, stretching upward. 


43 (T2269) Altar. Pl. 30. 


H. 0.055m., W. 0.031m. Buff-red clay. 
Intact except for left akroterion broken off. 
Back finished for attachment at an angle to 
the background; slight protrusion beneath. 

Small altar decorated with four Ionic columns 
on a base across front, with return of one 
column on left side. 
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A BRONZE PAIL OF ATHENA ALALKOMENIA 
(PiaTes 31-34) 


HE remarkable archaic Greek bronze vessel published here (Pl. 31,a) was 
T purchased in Mantinea in Arcadia in the spring of 1957 and donated to the 
Museum in Tegea where other antiquities from the same region have their abode. It 
had been found by a local shepherd some distance to the north of the ruins of Man- 
tinea but, urifortunately, the exact location of the discovery could not be ascertained.’ 

The major part of the vessel is preserved, including about half of its upper 
profiled edge and one attachment for the handle which passed through its upper ring. 
The whole of this ring is still filled with iron and it is evident that the missing handle 
was made of this material. 

The carefully proportioned body has a height of 0.241 m. to the upper edge of 
the lip. Its largest diameter, 0.215 m., is slightly smaller than the total height and 
exactly the same both at the outer edge of the lip and at the greatest width of the body 
which, in turn, occurs precisely half way between that edge and the bottom of the 
vessel, 0.12 m. distant from both. The upper face of the lip inclines outward slightly 
to allow overspilling liquid to run off, as it were, from an architectural cornice. The 
proportion of diameter to height, the rounded bottom and the contraction of the width 
under the lip combine to give the impression of an elastic curvilinear rhythm to the 
generally ovoid form. 

The vessel is made in two parts of hammered sheet bronze (0.001 m. thick), 
the bottom section (exactly one-fourth, 0.06 m., of the height) overlapping the main 
body and being fastened to it by bronze rivets whose flat sheet heads once completely 
blended with its smooth surface. Its rim is plastically treated with a vertical face 


1On the occasion of a visit to Mantinea in April 1957, we saw the vessel lying in a field near 
the northern enclosure wall of a farmhouse at the northwestern corner of the classical town. A 
very old shepherd brought it to us from this spot where he had deposited it after having found it 
“long ago” in the northern part of the district of Mantinea and “ far away,” as he said pointing to 
that region. Enquiries to determine a more precise indication of its provenance led nowhere. It 
was my impression that the man really did not remember either the exact site or the circumstances 
of the discovery, as he was not aware that the object was antique or had any value. He had taken 
it with him, battered as it was, because a metal container might come in handy at some time. 
I am indebted as always to my wife, who shared the discovery and did cautious initial cleaning 
of the vessel, for help and advice. Christos Karousos kindly supervised its complete cleaning in the 
_ Athens National Museum and provided me with drawings made by A. Papaliopoulos. The handsome 
photographs in this article were made by Alison Frantz. For the photograph of the pail from 
Olympia (PI. 34,a) I am indebted to E. Kunze and for permission to publish it to the German 
Archaeological Institute in Athens. 
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(0.004 m. high) receding obliquely downward from the lip (0.007 m. wide) at an 
angle of 60 degrees. Under this face, a slightly higher cyma recta rises steeply 
between two horizontal projections. 

The handle attachment (0.083 m. high, 0.093 m. wide) was carefully cast to fit 
exactly the profiles of the rim and the curve of the upper part of the vessel and to 
rest on the surface of the lip (Pl. 31,b). The attachment, so far as it overlaps the 
vessel, is precisely one-third its height. The handle attachment was thus designed 
and made for this particular vessel, doubtless in the same workshop. The ring 
(0.048 m. in outer diameter and 0.006 m. in thickness) is equipped with a short bar 
which projects inward to prevent the heavy handle from falling down on the vessel. 
The handle attachment is riveted to the body through two holes provided at the center 
of the engraved volutes which form part of its decoration. The rivets are of the same 
type as those used in the lower part of the body with flat, very large sheet heads which 
interfere with its ornamentation and are not correctly placed. One wonders—where 
everything else was so carefully made—whether the handle had not come off at one 
time in antiquity and been rather crudely riveted on again. 

The three-lobed handle attachment has engraved decoration, with a massive 
palmette in the lower lobe and two volutes above, while the upper center shows an 
angularly stylized “lotus” flower. The attachment has its own projecting upper 
profile decorated with an Ionic cymation (egg and dart) between two rows of pearls. 
A corresponding and identical attachment, of course, existed on the opposite side, and 
its projecting bar prevented the handle from hitting the other half of the vase. 

This vessel is a welcome addition to our very limited knowledge of the pails and 
buckets used in ancient Greece.* It is, indeed, a rare example of the davr\etov or 
xa0os, the two generic names, seemingly, for such containers used to draw water from 
a well, spring or fountain basin.* The specific name for this particular type, unlike 
those provided with flat bottoms or feet common in Northern Greece and Italy, seems 
to have been gaulos,* inasmuch as that term is also used for a beehive to which its 
shape, when inverted, is similar. There are, to my knowledge, only two other early 


* For general discussions of various types of pails, see: Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, IV, 
pp. 1357 ff.; K. Schumacher, Beschreibung der Sammlung antiker Bronsen, Karlsruhe, Karlsruhe, 
1890; Leonard, R.E., s.v. situla; B. Schroeder, Griechische Bronzeaimer, 74th Winckelmanns- 
Program, Berlin, 1914; E. Pernice in F. Winter, Die -hellenistische Kunst in Pompeji, IV, Berlin, 
1925, pp. 21 ff. For the “non-Greek” Italic type: F. v. Duhn in Ebert’s Reallexikon der Vorge- 
schichte, XII, Berlin, 1928, pp. 182 ff. 

3*AvrAciov from dvrAeiv, to draw water from wells as people did in their homes in Athens: 
Aristophanes, Proagon, Meineke frag. 9, Koch frag. 470; Epilykos, Koraliskos, Meineke and Koch 
frag. 5. KaSos: Menander, Messenia, Korte frag. 269 (Meineke, Anatithemene or Messenia frag. 1, 
Koch, Anatithemene or Messenia frag. 30); Leonard, R.E., loc. cit. For further references see 
D. A. Amyx, Hesperia, XX VII, 1958, pp. 187 note 4, 188 note 12. 

*Tavdds: Herodotos, VI, 119. When the yavAds was used as a milkpail (Od. IX, 223), it 
must have been tied onto the animal or put onto a stand while the milking was done. 
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Greek examples known thus far. The oldest of the three is probably one found in 
Delphi,’ of slightly smaller dimensions, which also had an iron handle (without 
attachments) passing through holes beneath its unarticulated upper lip. Probably later 
in development, but still more primitive than the pail from Mantinea, is the only 
intact Greek bucket of this form preserved, one found in an early archaic layer at 
Olympia (PI. 34, a).° It is almost identical in size with our pail. Its simple unmoulded 
projecting lip, handle attachments and fittings, though still without decoration, are 
ancestors of the more ornate forms of the vessel from Mantinea. Here, too, the 
handle passes through rings with inner stops but, unlike those from Delphi and 
Mantinea, it is made of bronze instead of iron. Such handles as well as the attach- 
ments preserved in other instances where the vessel itself is lacking show, as Furt- 
wangler has pointed out, that the type was very common in Olympia.’ One such 
attachment with handle ring, in Olympia, retains a palmette decoration,® simpler and 
cruder than that from Mantinea (Pl. 33, a). We should restore our pail with a 
similar handle forged in iron and provided with an upper ring for the fastening of a 
rope or chain. Metal chains at this point are preserved, in some instances, on pails 
found in Etruria and iron chains used in bronze situlae are documented by Vitruvius.® 
How such a vessel was used to draw water is seen in the representation of an Etruscan 
version of the story of Amymone on a fourth-century B.c. Etruscan bronze situla 
of ovoid type. Here a pail is suspended on a rope which passes through a hole in the 
handle and, at the other end, is wound around a cylindrical object, undoubtedly of 
wood which releases the pail into the depths as it is turned around and, conversely, 
draws it upward (PI. 33, b).” 

The type of vessel represented by the three archaic pails of Delphi, Olympia and 
Mantinea was used elsewhere, too, as the discovery of a fragmentary handle attach- 
ment with ring in the sanctuary of Athena in Lindos” shows (Pl. 33,c). While its 
palmette is broken away, the horizontal bar above it, though without ornament, has 
upper and lower mouldings that correspond to the ornamentation of this member on 
the pail from Mantinea. This example may have been exported from a Peloponnesian 


> Fouilles de Delphes, V, Paris, 1908, p. 92, No. 432 (Inv. 3067), fig. 312. Ht. 0.21 m. 

¢ A. Furtwangler, Bronzen von Olympia: Kleine Schriften, 1, Munich, 1912, p. 395; Olympia, 
IV, Berlin, 1890, p. 139, No. 868, fig.; Daremberg-Saglio, IV, fig. 4477. Ht. 0.245 m.; diam. 0.25 m. 
(the scale 1:3 given in the illustration in Olympia, loc. cit., is obviously wrong). 

7 Olympia, IV, Nos. 869 ff. 

8 Tbid., p. 140, No. 874, pl. 51. 

9G. Gozzadini, Di ultime scoperte nell’ antica necropoli a Marzabotto, nel Bolognese, Bologna, 
1870, pl. 14, figs. 6, 8; Schumacher, op. cit., pl. 9, fig. 11; A. De Ridder, Les bronzes antiques du 
Louvre, II, Paris, 1915, pl. 102, No. 2826 (from Montefiascone) ; Zannoni, Scaw della Certosa, 
‘pl. 102c, Nos. 4, 10. Vitruvius, X, 4, 4. 

10 Gazette archéologique, VII, 1881-1882, pp. 7 f., pls. 1-2. 

11 Ch, Blinkenberg, Lindos, I, Berlin, 1931, col. 226, No. 778, fig. 26, dated before 525 B.c. 
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workshop, as export of such pails to Magna Graecia and Etruria may also have 
occurred, if handles of the type reported to exist in the Naples Museum” really 
belonged to pails of our form. This, however, seems to be uncertain inasmuch as such 
handles could have been used on vessels of other shape, too. But descendants of our 
type of bucket do occur in Etruria in the fifth century B.c., if smaller in size and varied 
in shape and decoration: two pails found in Bologna ** and Montefiascone * are more 
oval and elongated, while one from Marzabotto has a pointed lower end.”* Closest to 
the Greek prototype is a small pail from Bologna ** which, like those of Montefiascone 
and Marzabotto still preserves part of a chain and thus was actually used to draw 
water (Pl. 33, d). Its small size and use of bearded masks as handle attachments 
suggest that this variety of descendant of the Greek gaulos was called vavvos, the 
“ dwarf,” and, in Latin, barbutus, the “ bearded one,” terms described as equivalent.” 
Such nomenclature indicates that the type was quite commonly used, in spite of the 
fact that in Greece it did not find its way into tombs—why should the deceased be 
provided with a vessel with which to draw water ?—and occurs only in sanctuaries. A 
later example of the gaulos appears on a relief from the Mausoleum of Gjolbaschi- 
Trysa, where a young man draws water from a well in an unclear context.” 
Otherwise, examples of the ovoid pails survive in Etruria beyond the classical 
age, especially the variant with a pointed lower end.” From the Ptolemaic age on in 
Egypt * and still later elsewhere, another more elongated and cylindrical descendant 
of the Greek situla with rounded bottom occurs in the cult of the Egyptian Gods. But 
more direct rounded, footless and more globular descendants of the archaic gaulos of 
Greece are found, too, down to the late Roman Republic (Pl. 33, e)” and this form 


22 Furtwangler, Kleine Schriften, I, p. 395. B. Schroeder, loc. cit., rightly leaves these handles 
unrelated to specific forms. A handle of this type passing through rings equipped with stops is 
used, e. g., on a handsome fifth-century B.c. pail in the shape of a bronze amphora with a lid from 
Gela in the Museum at Syracuse (Mon. Ant., XVII, 1906, cols. 451-452, fig. 321). 

13 Zannoni, op. cit., pl. 73, No. 16 (bottom missing but obviously rounded and footless). 

14 De Ridder, loc. cit. 

15 Gozzadini, op. cit., pl. 14, No. 6. 

16 Zannoni, op. cit., pl. 102e, No. 4. Schroeder, op. cit., p. 19, note 7, has already related this 
to the Greek prototype. For the use of mask attachments, see ibid., passim. 

17 Festus, 184, 25 f. Lindsay and 185, 8 Lindsay. Varro, L.L., V, 119, Leonard, loc. cit. 

18 Schroeder, op. cit., p. 1, fig.; F. Eichler, Die Reliefs das Heroons von Gjélbaschi-Trysa, 
Vienna, 1950, p. 58, B 7, pl. 19. 

19 Schroeder, op. cit., p. 14, fig. 11, 4; p. 20, fig. 19, note 9. Situla from Perugia, 4th-3rd century 
B.c., L. A. Milani, J] R. Museo Archeologico di Firenze, II, Florence, 1912, pl. 121. The famous 
situla from Bolsena belongs to the third century B.c.; H. Heydemann, 3. Hallisches Winckelmanns- 
Program, 1879, pl. 4, fig. 3, p. 99, No. 63; Milani, op. cit., pl. 24; E. Q. Giglioli, L’arte etrusca, 
Milan, 1935, pl. 315, fig. 7. 

20 Fy. Bissing, Metallgefisse (Cairo, Cat. gén.), pp. 9 ff., Nos. 3447 ff. 

21 Situla from Boscoreale in Berlin: Schroeder, op. cit., pp. 24 ff., fig. 22. It seems questionable 
whether one should call this an archaistic revival. It is more likely that the old type continued 
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re-emerges in the second century after Christ in a Gallo-Roman bronze pail recently 
discovered at Tillemont (Pl. 33, £).” 

The bucket from Mantinea, thus, is the most elaborate representative of a long line 
of development that started in archaic mainland Greece. In another respect, too, it 
adds to our knowledge. It is the first example of an archaic Greek bronze vessel which 
is composed of two separate parts riveted together. Furtwangler, in his still funda- 
mental discussion of Greek bronze vessels,”* saw in this technique a distinctive Italic 
feature and denied that it ever occurred in Greece. But the riveting together of a 
vessel made in separate hammered sections is now documented in Greece for the 
Bronze age “ and the bucket from Mantinea shows that this technique continued in 
use in the archaic period. Under the circumstances, its use in a prototype of the Italic 
sttula found in a Greek city in Sicily * points to the introduction of the technique into 
Italy by Greek craftsmen of the archaic age. 

For the date of our bronze vessel within the archaic period, to which it obviously 
belongs, only the ornament of the attachment offers specific indication (Pl. 31, b). 
Its combination of palmette, volutes and flower is commonly known in the second half 
of the sixth century B.c. alike in the decoration of vases and architectural terracottas. 


without interruption through the intervening period. An object in the Naples Museum in which 
Furtwangler, loc. cit., recognized a neoclassical revivalist pail remains enigmatic: Museo Borbonico, 
IV, pl. 12, fig. 1. Enquiries about this object made with the Sopraintendenza alle Antichita della 
Campania elicited the following bewildering statement: “ L’oggetto infatti non solo non é fotografato, 
ma non € nemmeno tra quelli compresi nella Collezione dei Piccoli Bronzi. Finora ogni ricerca nei 
depositi é risultata vana, ma si pensa che questo vaso possa essere, insieme ad altri, nella sezione 
tecnologica, sita nel cosidetto Braccio Nuovo. Presentamente perd l’accesso a questi locali é 
impossibile, causa il parziale crollo del soffitto.” 

The upper part, including the lip, palmette handle attachments, rings with stops and handle 
with upper ring for the chain, seems to correspond to our type. The palmette, to judge from the 
drawing, is of good fifth-century style and the lip is decorated with an egg and dart. But the vessel 
as drawn ends slightly beneath its largest diameter in a flat bottom on clumsy feet, an unheard-of 
shape, if this ending is original. One wonders whether this is not an original Greek fifth century B.c. 
pail of our type and whether it has been tampered with in later antiquity or in modern times. 

22 Fasti Archaeologici, VI, 1951 (1953), p. 434, fig. 162. This rather baroque transformation 
of entirely unclassical or archaistic character with fluting and a handle wiggling like a snake attests 
the unbroken development of a basic type. It is possible that buckets used by the Roman army had 
that old Greek form. But in the representations of buckets used for drawing water appearing on 
Trajan’s Column (Scenes IV and XII), the lower end is not visible and could have had either a 
foot or a flat bottom, continuing another type of Greek pail which already occurs in the archaic 
period: C.V.A., Belgium, Brussels, I, III c, pl. 1, 3; J. D. Beazley, Attic Red-Figure Vase-Painters, 
Oxford, 1942, p. 221, No. 60 (Onesimos). 

23 Kleine Schriften, p. 396. Where later writers on situlae who have referred to this statement 
got the idea that Greek archaic pails were cast, not hammered (Daremberg-Saglio, loc. cit., Leonard, 
loc. cit.), 1 do not know. Furtwangler is not responsible for such nonsense. 

24Tamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes, London, 1929, pp. 12f., fig. 2; B.C.H., LXXX, 1956, 


p. 283, fig. 8. ‘ : 
25 Situla from Leontini: Bollettino di Paletnologia Italiane, XX XVIII, pp. 30 ff. 
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But I have been unable to find an exact analogy for the arrangement, proportion and 
type of upper flower in Greek ornament of the period. What distinguishes it is the 
peculiar, angular, simplified flower with an arrow-shaped center between two laurel 
leaf forms, though this is undoubtedly a transformation of a three-lobed bud or flower. 
This feature, as well as the large size of the volutes in proportion to the palmette, is 
somewhat anticipated in painted imitations of metal attachments beneath the handles 
of Rhodian amphoras of the Fikellura group between 570 and 540 B.c.® But in relief 
attachments and their painted imitations on vases, the volutes invariably move down- 
ward over the palmette, while on the bronze pail they roll outward in the opposite 
sense, as they often do on architectural terracottas. A not too distant antecedent of 
our palmette with its slightly articulated outline within the continuous outer contour 
of the attachment and its separation of the volutes and the wide, double-lined arc 
beween them is found in the relief imitation under the vertical handle of a Chalcidian 
hydria datable ca. 540-530 B.c. (Pl. 34, b).” On the other hand, painted imitations of 
palmette attachments on Attic vases of the decade between 520 and 510” show 
palmettes close to the type of the bronze pail (Pl. 33, g) and at times rudiments of the 
bud between the volutes.” Therefore, our bronze pail should probably be dated about 
520 8.C, 

If the bronze pail from Mantinea is an important example of a rare form of 
archaic vessel, its importance is enhanced by the dedicatory inscription preserved on 
one side of its lip (Pl. 32). This inscription is carefully incised in archaic lettering. 
Its beginning, at the left, is destroyed along with the portion of the lip. But its end, 
at the right, near the extant handle-ring is intact, and that it ended here is evident 
from the lack of any further trace of letters on the well preserved surface (0.085 m. 
long) of the lip on its other side beyond the handle. Inasmuch as the text, as we shall 
see, ends at the right with an abbreviation and the spacing is rather wide at the left, 
it seems certain that it began at the left close to the handle and had a total length of 
ca. 0.24 m., of which more than two thirds (0.17 m.) is preserved: 


dp Sets IAOXYNEOYZE TAOANAIAIT AAAA?O 
The o has the form $, the @ has a cross and for x, koppa is used. Only the upper part 


26 Examples: C.V.A., Great Britain, 9, Oxford, 2, pl. 6, fig. 2 (dated by Beazley between 575 
and 550 s.c.) ; similar ibid., Great Britain, 13, British Museum, 8, pl. 5, figs. 1-2; ibid., Italy, 9, 
Rhodes 1, II D, pl. 4, figs. 1-2, both dated between 550 and 525 B.c. 

27 A, Rumpf, Chalkidische Vasen, Berlin, 1927, pl. 22, No. 9; P. Jacobsthal, Ornamente 
griechischer Vasenbilder, Berlin, 1927, pl. 17, fig. a. For the obvious metal prototype, see Rumpf, 
p. 140. 

28 See, for example, C.V.A., Germany, 12, Munich 4, pl. 188, fig. 3, No. 2300 and Germany, 3, 
Munich 1, pl. 52, fig. 6, ca. 510 B.c., with remnants of the upper flowers; zbid., United States of 
America, 10, San Francisco collections, 1, pl. 9, 1 f., with wavy contour, while our palmette still 
has the solid outer lines of the earlier tradition (Smith, ibid., p. 27). All slightly later than ours. 

2° See the preceding note. 
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of the second letter which theoretically could be an a or 8 is preserved, and the upper 
bar of the tenth letter. Seven or eight letters are missing at the left and two more in 
the otherwise preserved text. But the reading leaves no doubt about them: 


APR LS a tos wvebvae T “APavaig 7 ’ANadxko(pevia ) 


The dialect form tvéOuce = avédvoe, equivalent to avéOnxe, is known from other 
Arcadian inscriptions * as is the form ’A@avaia.” -1dos is evidently the end of the 
dedicator’s name which I do not venture to restore. 

The bronze pail, thus, was dedicated to Athena in a local sanctuary by a man 
whose name ended in -ilos. This sanctuary undoubtedly was situated to the north 
of the archaic city of Mantinea—the general region in which the vase was discovered 
—where Pausanias, many centuries later, still saw a spring of Alalkomenia, wny7 
*"AXadkopevias (VIII, 12, 7). I have, accordingly, restored the form ’ANa\xo(pevia) 
for the epithet of Athena at the end of the dedication. We learn from this inscription 
that in Mantinea in the archaic age Alalkomenia was an epithet of Athena, while 
previously it has been believed that it was the name of a different and independent 
deity. We also know that the spring mentioned by Pausanias was situated in or 
near her sanctuary, so that the surname of the goddess still adhered to it when, in his 
time (to judge from his silence), the sanctuary had been abandoned. 

The coincidence that we possess a pail of the type used to draw water that was 
dedicated in a sanctuary connected with a spring leads to the conclusion that this 
vessel was given for use in the rites of that sanctuary. The use of water pails in 
sanctuaries in connection with sacrificial rites is documented in Greece as early as 
the Mycenean age (on the Sarcophagus of Hagia Triada) and the discovery of such 
pails or fragments of them in the sanctuaries at Delphi, at Olympia and of Athena 
at Lindos attests the same practice. In a later source, Plautus’ Rudens (lines 438, 
459 ff., 467 ff.), we have a graphic illustration of their function.“ Here, what is 
called in the Latin translation an urna * is part of the equipment of the sanctuary of 
Aphrodite. The priestess, in order to obtain water for the rites, dispatches a woman 


30 i€Ov[ ce] = avébvoe I.G., V, 2, 554-555 and [dvé]Ovce(?) ibid., 101. 

31 [bid., 280. 

82 On the location of the spring within this general region, see G. Fougéres, Mantinée (Biblio- 
théque des Ecoles francaises, 78), Paris, 1898, pp. 269 ff. ; J. G. Fraser in Pausanias’s Description of 
Greece, IV, London, 1898, p. 222; Pausanias, Graeciae Descriptio, ed. Hitzig-Bliimner, III, 1, 
Leipzig, 1907, p. 153. 

33 Fougéres, loc. cit.; R.E., s.v. Mantinea, col. 1332, No. 6 (Bolte). 

34 am indebted to my colleague Lionel Casson for calling my attention to this passage and 

‘pointing out its striking analogies. 

85 The translation “ pitcher” given by the translator of the Loeb edition is nonsensical. A 
pitcher cannot be used to draw water from what is described as a deep well. The Greek text may 
have read évrAetov for which there seems to be no Latin equivalent. 
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with a pail to a deep well situated near by but not in the sanctuary itself. The pail is 
sacred to the goddess (sacram urnam Veneris, lines 473, 475) and, what is more, it 
bears an inscription—which may be a dedicatory inscription or simply read something 
like iepds eiut “Adpodirns “—designating it as divine property and making its theft a 
very perilous enterprise because the pail would “ sing out ” to whom it really belonged: 
nam haec litteratast eaque cantat cuia sit (lines 477-478). The pail from Mantinea 
inscribed with a dedication to Athena Alalkomenia and used to draw water from a 
spring near to or in her sanctuary furnishes a visual illustration of Plautus’ amusing 
comic scene or, rather, of his Greek source. The remote ancestors of the Arcadian 
shepherd who could not see the dirt-covered inscription and could not have read it, 
even if he had seen it, or have understood that he was taking away divine property 
from the site would have been forced to respect that divine ownership even if they 
found the pail negligently abandoned at the spring. 


As our inscription shows, Athena Alalkomenia was worshipped in Arcadia in the 
archaic period and the spring near Mantinea was related to her and not to an inde- 
pendent goddess, Alalkomene, brought by hypothetical immigrants from Alalkomenai 
in Boeotia.*’ 


As in regard to the relationship between Athena and the name of her town, 
Athens, modern scholars have now accepted the derivation of the name of the town 
Alalkomenai in Boeotia from the name of the goddess who was called by Homer 
Athena Alalkomeneis * and who was worshipped in Chios as Athena Alalkomene,” 
so we now meet her in Mantinea as Athena Alalkomenia (cf. also, “AAaAxopévea as an 
epithet of Athena in Photios’ Bib., p. 144b 1. 24 Bekker; “AXaAKopevia in Steph. Byz. 
and as the name of a “ heroine,” Paus. IX, 33, 5; “AXaAxopevin as epithet of Hera, 
Et. Mag., 568). This epithet, as Aristarchos had already recognized, refers to the 
armed Palladion goddess who is “ defender ” of cities.*° In fact, the Boeotian sanctu- 


86 For inscriptions which designate ownership by the divinity of a sanctuary without indication 
of the dedicator references will be given in my forthcoming volume 2, part II of Samothrace, 
Excavations (Bollingen Series, LX). 

87 As Fougéres, loc. cit. tried to prove. 

88 This stand was already taken with specific reference to the Spring of Mantinea by C. O. 
Miller, Orchomenos und die Mynier, Breslau, 1844, p. 208, note 1, who also was the first to see 
essential aspects of the problem of Athens (Kleine Schriften, II, Breslau, 1848, pp. 135 ff.). The 
discussion of H. Usener, Gotternamen, Bonn, 1896, pp. 235 ff. remains fundamental. See also R.E. 
s.v. Alalkomenai, Alalkomeneis, Alakomenia, Alalkomenion (curiously, without reference to 
Mantinea) ; L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, I, Oxford, 1896, p. 308; Roscher in 
Ausfiihrliches Mythologisches Lexikon, I, col. 685 A.; G. Finsler, Homer, Berlin, 1914, p. 222; 
U. v. Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, Der Glaube der Hellenen, 2nd ed., I, Basel, 1956, pp. 230, 235, note 2; 
M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechisches Religion, I, Munich, 1941, pp. 487 f.; K. Kerenyi, “ Die 
Jungfrau und Mutter der griechischen Religion,” Albae Vigiliae, N.F., Heft 12, Ascona, p. 28. 

Cd Deco 

40 For the derivation from dAaAxeivy and dAxy see note 38. 
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ary claimed to possess the original Palladion and we may assume that the goddess of 
Mantinea was visualized by her worshippers as this type of active warrior goddess, 
a type early documented, too, in the archaic art of Arcadia.” 

The various forms of the epithet all have the same meaning and, as an epithet, it 
might be transferred in special cases to other divinities such as Hera (Et. Mag.: 
*Ahadkopevin) or Zeus (ibid., "ANadkopevreds ), or to a hero, “AXaAKopévtos or a Praxi- 
dike (AdaAxkopevia, Suidas). 

But there is no reason to accept a repeatedly voiced theory that this eloquent 
name originally designated an independent divinity only later absorbed by Athena.” 
Outside Boeotia, the epithet-is documented for Athena only and as such it occurs in 
the wide area from Arcadia to Chios. It seems to be a proper epiklesis of hers, 
invoking her as armed protectress of cities. Already occurring in Homer’s Jliad and 
found, too, in regions not touched by the Doric invasions, but Greek in derivation 
and meaning, the epithet Alalkomenia and its related forms may well be an “ Achaean”’ 
surname of the Palladion goddess who was already worshipped at that time on the 
Acropolis of Mycenae and who was generally called by her pre-Greek name, Athena 
or Athanaia. From the latter was derived the name of the city of Athens. Her 
epithet created the names of Alalkomenia and Alalkomenion in, Boeotia and of the 
Alalkomenian spring in Mantinea. 

Kart LEHMANN 
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TB CH NILY A921, pl. LZ. 
*2 Fougéres, loc. cit.; Usener, op. cit.; Nilsson, loc. cit. 


A GRAFFITO FROM AMYKLAI 


(PLaTE 34) 


HE graffito described below (Pl. 34) was found by chance at the Amyklaion 
Alp near Sparta in November, 1957, and is now in the study collection of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. It is a fragment of Laconian roof 
tile of reddish clay with brown glaze on the concave surface and the preserved portion 
of the original right edge. Twelve lines of letters are preserved, incised with some 
care in the glaze. 

Height (relative to the writing), 0.122 m.; width, 0.073 m.; thickness, 0.008- 
0.018 m. 


vacat 
[= lela 
[= s]eerel oa) 
vacat 
|—-——|vupra 
[-—-Joma 
22 See, 
|———]Aearus 
[—-—-—]dporedu 
| ———]auvixov 
[--—]axeo 
10 [—-——]dAvtus 
[--—]po 
|——-]larva 


A few restorations can be offered exempli gratia. Line 1: perhaps |’Axap]|av- 
t[éa], as in J.G., V, 1, 209. Line 2: possibly [Evpvo ]éver[a]; B.S.A., XXX, 1928- 
30, pp. 243 f., or [Aapoo ]Aéver[a] (J.G., V, 1, 509, 576, and stemma, p. 131). Line 3: 
[Evo?|vupia; cf. Evovupa, B.S.A., XXVI1, 1923-25, pp. 271 f., no. 5, and Evdvupos, 
I.G., V, 1, 983 (perhaps also B.S.A., XXX, 1928-30, p. 250, nos. 8, 9: —pea, —vpia). 
Line 4: [Kaddc]éza, cf. J.G., V, 1, 1191. Line 5: [-—-]oa. The stroke of the first 
letter bears a strong resemblance to the lower bar of sigma in lines 6 and 10. Line 6: 
perhaps [K]Aeavis; cf. Keawis, J.G., XII, 1, 217, 877; KXewvis, 1.G., 1V, 630b (and 
possibly B.S.A., XXX, 1928-30, p. 250, no. 6: KAE-). Line 7: [’Av]8poredi<s> vel 
sim.; the final sigma was apparently omitted through carelessness. Line 8: [’E?]ai- 
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vixov. This must be one of the rare instances of a neuter woman’s name which is not 
an hypercoristic in -vov." Line 9: [Aeém]ayia; cf. Aeipaxos, with 16 entries in the 
index to J.G., V, 1. Line 10: [@eo?]Avris, a possible variant of @eodvrn (Athenaeus, 
XI, 471 A; XIII, 570 E, 587 E; cf. @eddvros, Thucydides, II, 102; Athenaeus, VII, 
296 A; XI, 470 B; @edduros, I.G., XII, 1, 225). Line 11: possibly [’Apio708d] pa, 
since “Apwo7é8apos is found at least ten times in Spartan inscriptions (index to I.G., 
V, 1, s.v.). Line 12: perhaps [Aauoxp]aria, as in I.G., V, 1, 141, 572, 581. Below 
the first preserved letter of line 12 are two scratches which could be the upper part of a 
pointed letter (alpha, delta, lambda), but may be only damage near the line of fracture. 


The tile cannot be dated exactly; similar tiles are known from at least the late 
fourth century B.c. into Roman Imperial times. Dating by letter forms, moreover, is 
far from exact, especially in the case of graffiti, but enough other graffiti have been 
found at Sparta to provide an approximate chronology. If Woodward’s dates are 
accepted for the dedications of Chilonis (270-200 B.c.), Damaris (ca. 250 z.c.), and 
Eurystheneia (ca. 300 B.c.),” we should place the writing of the Amyklai graffito 
sometime in the second half of the third century B.c. 

Four other inscribed sherds were found at the Amyklaion by Tsountas,* and 
two more have been published recently by Amyx.* All were surface finds at the site 
of the sanctuary, and all seem to have been inscribed with proper names.’ Sherds 
were often used as writing material in antiquity, and names are the most common 
inscriptions found on them. The largest single class of such inscriptions, the Athenian 
ostraka, can hardly be expected to shed any light on the graffiti from Amyklai, but 
closer parallels are provided by the inscribed sherds from the Athenian Agora pub- 
lished by Vanderpool,* and two from Gortyn published by Miss Guarducci." The 
present example, which consists of a list of women’s names, has no precise parallel 
so far as I have found, although an unpublished graffito from the Athenian Agora 
contains the names of five men and two women.* In Sparta, however, catalogues and 
lists of names are by far the most common inscriptions on stone. 


1 Bechtel, Die attischen Frauennamen, Gottingen, 1902, pp. 49-51; Schwyzer, Griechische 
Grammatik, II, Miinchen, 1950, p. 37. 

2 BLS.A., XXIV, 1919-21, pp. 110 ff.; XXX, 1928-30, pp. 243 f., especially fig. 2, nos. 3, 4, 6, 
8, 10. 
3°Ed. ’Apy., 1892, p. 4 (=1.G., V, 1, 1574, p. xxii). I have been unable to discover the present 
location of these four sherds; they are not listed in Tod and Wace, Catalogue of the Sparta Museum, 
Oxford, 1906, as are most of the finds from Tsountas’ excavations of 1890. 

4 A.J.A., LXI, 1957, pp. 168 f. 

° Tsountas’ nos. 3 and 4 seem to have been inscribed with more than one name, although they 
may have had a name and patronymic as does the Kallikrates sherd published by Amyx. 

6 Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, Studies in Honor of T. L. Shear, 1949, pp. 405 ff. 

7 Annuario, N.S. XIV-XVI, 1952-54, pp. 167 ff. 

8 P 15209; second quarter of the fifth century B.c. 
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The finding place of this sherd strongly suggests a ritual or other religious sig- 
nificance. The sanctuary of Apollo at Amyklai was the scene of the Spartan Hyakin- 
thia, the importance of which is so strikingly attested by Herodotos (IX, 7; 11) and 
Xenophon (Hell. IV, 5, 11), while Polybios (V, 19, 8) calls the shrine aoxedov émt- 
gavéctaroy Tov Kata Aaxwvixny iepdv. Although the details of the ritual celebrated at 
the Hyakinthia and especially the division of honors paid to the hero Hyakinthos and 
to Apollo are subjects of learned controversy,’ it is abundantly clear that women played 
an important part in the festival. The fullest extant account of the Hyakinthia (Poly- 
krates apud Athenaeus, IV, 4, 139 C-F) mentions processions with some maidens 
riding in gaily decorated wicker wagons, and others in two-horse chariots in which 
they raced. Pausanias (III, 16, 2) reports that the Spartan women wove a chiton 
each year for the image of Apollo at Amyklai, and it is likely that this was carried to 
the sanctuary (along the Hyakinthian Way) as a part of the Hyakinthia. Euripides 
(Helen, lines 1465 ff.) knew of a nocturnal observance with women’s dances at 
Amyklai, and this is presumably to be connected with the dance during the Hyakinthia 
from which St. Jerome (Adv. Jovinianum I, 308) relates that 15 maidens were 
abducted one night. Perhaps the all-night festival at Amyklai for women mentioned 
by Plutarch (Moralia, 775 D) was a part of the same ritual. Women are associated 
with the Hyakinthia in inscriptions, each time as dpxnis Kat Pewpos dia Biov rod 
cepvordrov ayavos Tov “Taxwoiwv (I.G., V, 1, 586, 587). In any case, the prominence 
of women in the celebration of the Hyakinthia provides a plausible explanation for 
the discovery at Amyklai of a sherd inscribed with women’s names, although the 
exact connection remains obscure. 

There seems to be no satisfactory way to determine whether or not the graffiti 
at Amyklai were all inscribed for the same (or a similar) purpose. Amyx has already 
pointed out the difference in age of the examples known to him, but at a sanctuary 
where the ritual is known to have survived several centuries, this is hardly conclusive. 
In the absence of evidence to the contrary, it is reasonable to suppose that some 
part or parts of the cult ritual required (or were facilitated by) the practice of inscrib- 
ing the names of certain individuals on sherds. 

Cot1n N. EpMONSON 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
ATHENS 


® Nilsson, Griechische Feste, Leipzig, 1906, pp. 129 ff.; Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, IV, 
Oxford, 1907, pp. 264 ff.; Ziehen, R.E., III, A (1929), s.v. Sparta, cols. 1518 ff.; Mellink, Hya- 
kinthos, Utrecht, 1943, pp. 5-46, esp. 21 ff. 


THE TRANSLATION OF THE RUBRIC 
EK TQM MH PHTHI 


N 403/2 B.c., Athens returned to a democratic form of government.* Incident to 
this change, Nichomachos, continuing his revision of the laws, caused to be 
inscribed on stone a calendrical list of sacrifices. The list of sacrifices was laid out 
under rubrics. Among the rubrics was a type beginning with the preposition éx, such 
as €k TGV Kara pnva.” The meaning of the rubrics as a whole, i.e. the significance of 
the preposition é«, will not concern me here.* The prima facie interpretation of the 
rest of the phrases, after the ék, is relatively clear in every instance except for ék 
TOP 1) PNTH. 

This phrase occurs on a fragment of the inscription first published by A. 
Hauvette-Besnault in 1879. He offered one or two conjectural interpretations but 
without any supporting evidence.* U. Koehler republished the text as J.G., II, 844, 
and referred to Hesychius’ explanation of pyrynv for pnr7. Of the more recent editors, 
L. Ziehen in 1906,° J. Kirchner in the editio minor, /.G., II’, 1357a, A. Boethius in 
1918,° and J. H. Oliver in 1935,” none has offered any explanation of the phrase. 
On the other hand, modern grammarians have been bolder. K. Meisterhans translated 
pyr as an adverb, meaning palam,* and B. Delbrueck, although he followed Meister- 
hans’ meaning, considered pnrj as an adjective dependent on an understood BovdAj.” 
K. Brugmann reverted to Meisterhans’ adverbial construction *” and E. Schwyzer, 
the last (1950) to consider the word, implies that he prefers to construe pyrq as an 
adverb.** Since the grammarians are not certain of the meaning and construction of 
pyry, and as none of the epigraphists except Koehler have offered any well attested 
explanation, it may be useful to call attention again to the meaning of Hesychius and 
to explain the phrase as a whole more fully. 


1The author expresses his thanks to Professor Sterling Dow who posed the question and 
helped him in writing this paper. 

2 J. H. Oliver, Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 25. 

8In a paper delivered at the annual meeting of the American Philological Association, 28 
December 1956, S. Dow dealt with é-rubrics, presenting a case for regarding them as indicating 
sources of law, rather than (as heretofore) funds. 

* B.C.H., III, 1879, pp. 69-73. 

5 Leges Graecorum Sacrae, II, 1, Leipzig, 1906, no. 16B. 

6 Die Pythais, Uppsala, 1918, pp. 157-159. 

7 Op. cit., p. 23 and pp. 29-30. 

8 Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, Berlin, 1888, p. 114 and Berlin, 1900, p. 145. 

° Vergleichende Syntax der indogermanische Sprachen, I, Strassburg, 1893, p. 586. 

10 Griechische Grammatik, edited by A. Thumb, Munich, 1913, p. 468. 

11 Griechische Grammatik, II, Munich, 1950, p. 163. 
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To begin with, if the phrase were written out in full instead of in the condensed 
form which is usual in such inscriptions, there would be at least a noun or participle, 
agreeing with ru. To this noun or participle, the word pyrq would be subordinate 
and it in turn would be modified by the ju} which immediately precedes.” The negative 
pn instead of od connotes that the following pyrf is generic and collective and not an 
isolated, specific item.** One might compare the clause of Plato, Republic, 486a, 
drav kpivew pédrdrAns diow dirdcoddv re kai wn. A translation of the phrase so far is 
‘from those belonging to a class or condition which is not pyrp.’ 

For the word pyrf, there are two possible constructions: one, that pyrf is an 
adverb—the final syllable, eta iota, being that of the adverb 9, Thucydides, II, 70, 4 
and III, 51, 3; the other, that pnrf is an adjective dependent on an understood noun.” 

As an adverb, pyr would be formed from the adjective pyrdv as idia is from 
iSvov. The meaning of palam which Meisterhans attributed to pnrq is presumably 
derived from the definition of synrév as davepdv, occurring in Hesychius, Suidas, and 
Zonaras. Since pyrh as an adverb with or without the meaning palam has not been 
found by any scholar in the Greek preserved to us, it is only logical to consider the 
adjectival construction. 

The noun with which pyr} would agree must be feminine, singular, and of such 
frequent occurrence with pyrf that, though omitted, it would still vaguely be sensed 
as present. Of the feminine nouns that were modified by pnrj, in the De Lineis 
Insectabilibus of the Aristotelian Corpus, 968b, occurs once or twice ypaypy, and 
likewise in the Elementa of Euclid, 10, where its usage was so frequent that it was 
at times elliptically omitted. However, because as a technical, mathematical idiom, 
meaning ‘ rational line,’ it is not apposite to this inscription, it is excluded from con- 
sideration. Although Polybios, XXXII, 22, 7 used pnrjv with dwéxpiow and Plato, 
Theaetetus, 202b, pnrés with ovAdaBas, no other such collocations have been found, 
and the two examples just quoted were doubtless fortuitous and infrequent. ‘Pyrj 
modifying zpodecpia, ‘ statute of limitations ’ or ‘ stated limit of time,’ I have found 
three times, but as the three examples are of the fifth’ and sixth centuries after 
Christ,*® and as the meaning, ‘ statute of limitations’ or ‘ stated limit of time,’ is not 
germane to a list of sacrifices, it is improbable that it is the noun to be understood 
with pyr. The only other feminine singular noun that I have found frequently 
associated with pyrj is nuépa. Thucydides used év jpyépa pynrq three times, IV, 76, 4; 

22 B, Schwyzer, op. cit., p. 596. 

18R,. Kuehner, Ausfuerliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache, edited by B. Gerth, II, 2, 
Hannover and Leipzig, 1904, p. 197. 

14K, Brugmann, loc. cit., and E. Schwyzer, op. cit., p. 163. 


15 F, Bilabel, Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus Aegypten, III, Berlin and Leipzig, 1926, 


no. 7033. 
16 Societa Italiana, Papiri grect e latin, I, Florence, 1912, no. 76. Seckel and W. Schubart, 
Der Gnomon des Idios Logos, Berlin, 1919, 99, 2. 
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VI, 30, 1; VI, 64, 3; and és jpépay pyrjv twice, VIII, 67, 1; VIII, 93, 3; while 
Xenophon used the last phrase once, Hellenica, III, 5, 6. Moreover, Thucydides also 
wrote év pyrals tyepars, VI, 29, 3, and associated jépa with the verb épéw in the 
sentence jyepa 8 adrots elpnto h ee dua tadra mpdooew, IV, 77, 1, and Xenophon 
wrote rev pev mpoepnuever hyuepov Cyropaedia, VI, 2, 38. Since Pollux, I, 67, stated 
that pnrj was used with Ayépa, héyerar S€ Kal eis juepav pyTny eis qv opurdpeba, the 
frequent association of jyépa with pnry is beyond dispute. Moreover, nvépa when 
agreeing with an adjective was often elliptically suppressed. Demosthenes, Agaimst 
Meidias, 541, did so twice in less than one sentence. The ellipse of jpép¢ in this 
rubric is to be expected because the shorter form is in accord with the concise, legal 
style of the inscription. Since the quotidian and legal usage both support the hypo- 
thesis that the noun *jépa is to be understood with pyrf, the adjectival construction 
is to be preferred to the unattested adverbial. 

The translation of the phrase then becomes ‘ from those which do not belong to a 
stated day.’ This translation rests upon a conjecture more probable than any other 
so far proposed but not proved and is in itself not quickly intelligible. What is meant 
by a ‘stated day’? The answer to this question and the confirmation of the conjecture 
is furnished by Hesychius’ definition of pyryv. Long ago U. Koehler called attention 
to it, but when Ziehen republished the fragment in Leges Graecorum Sacrae and 
omitted the reference to Hesychius, the other editors followed suit. When I inde- 
pendently came upon Hesychius’ definition, it struck me as the true explanation of 
the rubric. Thus if we interpret pyrf in the light of 7H apirpéevnv jpépav Tots eots 
eis Ovaolav, the translation of the phrase becomes ‘from those which do not fall on a 
stated day of sacrifice.’ The rubric so understood parallels some of the other rubrics 
such as éx tév Kara. pve. and is apposite to a list of sacrifices. 


De Coursey FALES, JR. 
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MICHAEL H. JAMESON: INSCRIPTIONS OF HERMIONE, HyDRA AND Kasos 


PLATE 24 
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MicHAEL H. JAMESON: INSCRIPTIONS OF HERMIONE, HypRA AND Kasos 
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PLATE 26 


No. 5 


DoroTHy BuRR THOMPSON: THREE CENTURIES OF HELLENISTIC TERRACOTTAS 
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TDynvoariryv Rrivpvo Mrinarpennt: Tupre Crnitiipirne nar Uriirr 


PLATE 28 


No. 19 


No. 25 
DorotTHy BuRR THOMPSON: THREE CENTURIES OF HELLENISTIC TERRACOTTAS 
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No. 31 No. 32 
DorotTHy BURR THOMPSON: THREE CENTURIES OF HELLENISTIC TERRACOTTAS 


PLATE 30 


No. 42 No. 43 
DoroTHy BURR THOMPSON: THREE CENTURIES OF HELLENISTIC TERRACOTTAS 


PLATE 31 
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f. Gallo-Roman Pail from Tillemont 


g. Painted Handle Attachment on Amphora, 
Munich 2300 


KARL LEHMANN: A BRONZE PAIL OF ATHENA ALALKOMENIA 


PLATE 34 
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DECREES FROM THE PRECINCT OF ASKLEPIOS 
AT ATHENS 


(PLaTEs 35-39) 


OST of the following decrees contain specific evidence that they were origin- 

ally set up in the precinct of Asklepios on the south slope of the Acropolis 

at Athens.* In a few cases the origin must be argued. All except one of the decrees 

are included in the Editio Minor. The stones have been completely re-examined; 

new or divergent readings are discussed in the commentaries only where uncertainties 

or problems are involved.” An attempt has also been made to contribute to the inter- 

pretation and restoration of the texts; once again it is possible to show the advantage 
of studying such a group of related inscriptions.* 


1 (Pl. 35). E.M. 7170 and 5321. J.G., II’, 304 and 604; W. Peek, Ath. Mitt., 
LXVII, 1942, p. 6, no. 3; M. T. Mitsos, Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 264, no. 16.* 


Three joined fragments of a stele of Pentelic marble. The left and right sides, 
the bottom, and the back, picked with widely spaced horizontal strokes, are preserved. 


Height, 0.86 m.; width, 0.423 m. at the top and 0.427 m. at the bottom; thickness, 
0.093 m. at the top and 0.11 m. at the bottom. 


Height of letters, 0.007 m. 


1 This article is a revision and expansion of an American School Paper, written at Athens in 
the spring of 1955. The work was made possible by the generosity of Markellos Th. Mitsos, the 
Director of the Epigraphical Museum, who placed the stones completely at my disposal. In the same 
way, Georges Daux, the Director of the Ecole Francaise d’Athénes, was most helpful in permitting 
me to study and to include in this group of decrees the inscription No. 8, which is preserved at the 
French School. I am grateful to Giinther Klaffenbach for checking a number of readings on squeezes 
in the Berlin collection. Special thanks are due to Benjamin D. Meritt, the Annual Professor at the 
School during 1954-1955, who also made it possible for me to complete this paper at the Institute 
for Advanced Study during the summer of 1957. Of unusual value have been many stimulating 
discussions of points in these inscriptions with Antony E. Raubitschek and George A. Stamires. 
Finally, I wish to express my gratitude to the Institute itself for the opportunity to use its excellent 
facilities. 

2 Letters recorded in the Editio Minor but not now seen are underlined in the texts. 

’ Several decrees that belong to the same group have not been given special treatment in this 
paper: I.G., II?, 483, 704 (cf. Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, pp. 56-57), 772, 1046, and 1163; possibly 
also 995 and 1171 (= 1124 according to Raubitschek). 

‘ Bibliographical references given in the Editio Minor are not repeated. The following works 
are not listed, since their references to many of these decrees are frequent and easily located with 
the help of the indices: Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens, 1931 and The Athenian Archon List, 
1939, Pritchett and Meritt, The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, 1940, and Pritchett and Neuge- 
bauer, The Calendars of Athens, 1947. 


Hesperia, XXVIII, 3 
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The inscription uses a stoichedon pattern of 30 columns; ten lines and ten columns 
each measure 0.132 m. 


Gd 3077/0205, STOLX.2 30 


ee ere foots TH evvoray evoek? | 
ie aA > Ve SS x 7 
jpevos Al v éoyjKacw mpos THY Td K | 
al viv kat év rO[t Eurpoobev xpdvar xa | 
tL adrol kal of zp[d]yov[ou avrav- 5€d6x6 | 
at Tou SHpor éra[u|véoa adro|vds evvot| 
5 as €vexa kat drr[o]ripias THs €i[s Tov 8] 

jywov Tov AOnvailalv kat crepavdca|e €x | 
4 pie F lal 7 aS x 5 
drepov avtav xp|v|oau orehavar amo 
paxpav: dva<y>parb[a]e dé 76d€ 76 Yndiopa 
ev ory hy uOiv [qu] Tov ypapparéa THs 

10 Bovdfs kat orqo [au] év Tau AokdyTElw 
L Tat év Goren: Els Oe THY avaypadyy 7TH 

7 fal 7 \ 7 A Me 

s orh dys Sobvat [Tt] ov rapiav rod Sypov 
| Spaxpas éx Tov Kata Wndhiopata avar 
LoKopéevav THt Ojpar. vacat 


im corona im corona 
15 6 Onmos 6 Onpos 
im corona im corona 
4 Bouks 4 Bouds 
em |t iepéws | 
@coda|vovs — —— —| 
"Ay | apvéws | 


Line 1: Cf. J.G., II’, 483, lines 19-20; 566, lines 3-4; and 641, lines 17-19. The 
first of these decrees honors a physician, and was set up in the Asklepieion. The 
seventh letter must be eta or nu. 

Line 8: ANATTPAY is on the stone. 

Lines 17-19: Two persons are honored in the decree,’ and both Peek and Mitsos 
(Jocc. citt.) assume that these three lines give the name, patronymic, and demotic or 
ethnic of one of them. As Peek points out, we should expect to find the second name in 
the uninscribed space below line 19. We may wonder also why the name Theophanes, 
if it is the patronymic, extends so far to the left. Both difficulties are removed if we 


’ They may have been physicians, but see L. Cohn-Haft, The Public Physicians of Ancient 
Greece, Northampton, 1956, pp. 76-77, no. 2. 
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recognize here the practice of dating a stone by the name of a priest; it is seen on a 
stele in J.G., II’, 326, but is.especially common on dedications, as in the series from 
the Asklepieion itself, beginning with /.G., Il’, 4351. For the name, we may follow 
Kirchner in connecting our priest with P.A. 7077, Theiophanes of Acharnai, also of 
the fourth century. The lines are carelessly inscribed; ° since the stonecutter tried to 
make them at least roughly symmetrical and centered on the stone, however, it is 
interesting to note that my restorations of lines 17 and 19 can easily be spaced to fall 
exactly in the center. The other possible demotic, Acherdousios, would fall right of 
center unless the letters are crowded. If line 18 was roughly centered, the patronymic 
was probably not preceded by the article,’ and contained about six letters. 

In the Editio Minor, Kirchner dated the inscription between 352/1 and 337/6. 
Pritchett and Meritt, in their list of priests of Asklepios, show only one year within 
this period that is open for a priest of the tribe Oineis, 337/6.° 


2 (PI.35). E.M. 7162.and 251 (fragments @.and birespectively 9 1G soo. 
W. S. Ferguson, The Athenian Secretaries, 1898, p. 40; B. D. Meritt, A.J.P., LIX, 
1938, p. 499. 


Two joined fragments of a pedimental stele of Pentelic marble, with the top, left 
and right sides, and rough-picked back preserved. 


Height, 0.687 m.; restored width, 0.398 m. at line 1 and 0.430 m. at line 34; 
thickness, 0.125 m. at the gable, 0.103 m. below the gable, and 0.120m. near the 
bottom. 

Height of letters, 0.006 m. 


The inscription uses a stoichedon pattern of 34 columns, with possible violations 
in lines 23, 34, 37, 38, 39, and 43. Ten lines measure 0.110 m.; ten columns measure 
0.115 m. 


a. 328/7 a. YTOIX. 34 
a |0 €| o é 
[em EvOuxpirov dp |xovros t iepéwws dé “Avdpo 
[ xA€ous ex Kepap Jéwv € émt THs “Avrioxioos oy 
[Sdns mpvraveta|s re Hu ddnhos TvBodyhov 
5 [‘Ayvotouos éypa]mparever- Evne kal vérau 1 


¥ ee 13... [ne ths mputravetas: exk\no 
nL THs mp 7 


® Since the phi of line 18 is quite different from those in the decree, it is possible that these lines 
were added by the priest when the stone was actually set up; but note also the careless lettering and 
the wide upsilon in lines 15-16. 

7 Cf. I.G., I1?, 2827, 4440, and 4444. 8 Chronology, p. 75. 
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ia: Tov mpoedpav | érepydurev “Exvyévns Epo 
ddyns: &ogev 7] Gu Shor Upoxdeidns Tavra 


héovros ék Kepa]péwv eimev: ayabhe roxn: 


[Se55xAan rHe 8% | por 7a pev ayaba, déxerIar 
[a amayyédder 6 tlepeds yeyovévan x TOV te 
[ pv trav rv0ér7 | wv: éerd7) 5€é “AvdpokArs Lep 
[eds Aaxa|y tT] Ge Ao] KAnmide émpedetras ro[d] 
re tepod Kat [Tdv] GAAwY Ov adr ot vowoL Tp 
ze lal ~ > lal Ni e€ 
oardatrovaw K[ad|@s Kat evoeB@s Kat ot hax 
évres éempednt[ali ths evKoopias THs TEep[t] 
x 7 > 7 SEEN > lal - 
7d béarpov amédy|[valv avrov év 7H Sjuw[e xp | 
noyov yeyovévar a[v|rots wept thy em | yer | 
evay Tod Oedtpou: éraw[é]o[a]e’Avdpox[d€a Kd | 
if > 7 \ ¢ - a> 
ewtov éx Kepapéwv tov iepéa To “AL oxAnre] 
ob Kal orehavdcar avrov ér[ed|av tL as evOv] 
lal lal 7 > X\ lal > 
vas da. xpvoas arehdver amd : X: [Spaxpyav a| 
perfs eveca kai Suxaroovyns Ka[t dodvas ” | 
abta&u Tov Tapiav Tod Ojnwov : AAAT[: dpaxpas | 
o 7 > la) > XN \ / > 
eis Ovciav éx TOV eis TA Kata Wndiop|ara av | 
adicKopévav Tat Ojpou Tov S€ ypayp|atéca | 
\ ‘\ /, > / 7 ‘\ 7 
TOV KaTa TpuTaveiay avayparpat T6O[€ Td WH | 
propa ev orndrne Biv Kal orjoa é|v Tou] 
e lal a> lal > A xX > AS 
iepdu Tod “Aokhymuod: eis Se rHv avayp[adyy | 
lal /, ~ XN / A fa 
THs oTHAns Sodvar Tov Tapiay Tod Sjw[ov : A] 
[A]A: Spaxpas dev of vépor Kedevovar|v. °** | 
vacat 0.015 m. 
Everiov Adroxdetdov Ldhrrtuos eim|e wept | 
[dv 6 tepeds Tod “AokAnmLOod Tod év dore[t héy | 
\ A € lal «a + Ane A Ww 
e|u wept TOV iepdv Ov €Ovev Tat AoKdyT | Lae ” | 
Ka |t rots dAXous Beots Tots per avrod: [ayal | 
je] tlixne endilobar [rH |e Bovdte rods [mpoéd] 
aA A fe ig > lal V2 
povs ot av Naxwor 7 |p| oe |Speverv ev TA[e SHweor | 
eis THY TPaTHV exkrynot|av mporayay| ety Tov | 
epéa pos Tov Ojpov Kat] xpnpatioa|[s avTac | 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
e iepots, yuounv dé EvuBa |AdNeoOar 7H | s Bov | 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


on 


lal > 


Aijs els TOV Ofjwov Ste Soxel | THe Bovd[ He 7a pw] 

ev ayaba déxeo Oar Tov Sipolv a amayy| édrXde | 
6 tepeds yeyovévas év Tots | tepots Elf’ vyret | 

au kat cwTnpiar THs BovAys Kl] at Tod [ Srjpov. | 
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Line 5: For the restoration of the secretary’s demotic see Ferguson and Meritt 
(Jocc. citt.). The final letter in the line has been read both as epsilon and as pi, and 
restorations of the date have varied accordingly.’ Only the lines [ are preserved. In 
this inscription, the middle bar of epsilon is never very deep near the vertical stroke, 
so its thin trace is easily lost; the lower bar cannot have been at the very bottom of the 
vertical stroke, since a section of the surface is preserved here, but it may have been 
slightly above the bottom, as frequently in this inscription. The restoration, therefore, 
remains uncertain.” 

Line 13: The remains of nu and tau near the beginning of the line were noticed 
already by Daphne Hereward, as recorded in the copy of the Editio Minor at the 
Institute for Advanced Study. : 

Lines 15-19: Cf. No. 6, lines 10-12, with the commentary. 

Line 23: Four observations should be made concerning the stoichedon pattern 
of this text. First, no violation can be observed on the stone. Second, the stonecutter 
took care to fill out lines 5 and 22 by starting new words in the final spaces. Third, 
he seems to have added an extra letter, an zota, at the end of line 37. Fourth, line 34 is 
one letter short, unless we assume an error. The fourth point is an exception to the 
second. Reluctantly following the Editio Minor, I retain a similar exception at the end 
of line 23. Here pepioas would fill the space, but it does not seem to be found in con- 
nection with the Treasurers of the People. The present form 6udévae would likewise 
fit; it is not known except at J.G., IT’, 212, line 39, where it probably refers to repeated 
expenditures. The aorist dodvai is the usual form, found in line 30 of our own decree. 

Lines 38-40: In the Editio Minor, two spaces are left blank at the end of line 38, 
and avrév is restored at the beginning of the next, although the first syllable of this 
word would fill line 38 exactly. My own restoration is a letter too long, but can be 
explained by a desire of the stonecutter to keep the short word 7rév completely in 
line 38. This violation could be avoided by the use of eis instead of pds in line 39, 
but the first preposition seems to appear only in connection with foreigners.” At the 
beginning of line 40, the restoration in the Editio Minor is again two letters short. 
The solution in my text combines elements found at J.G., IT’, 117 0, line 5; 206, line 17; 
423, lines 9-10; and 772, line 16. An extra letter, iota, has been placed at the end of 
line 39. If the common phrase év tepots could be used with an article, it would fill the 


gap exactly. 


° See Pritchett and Neugebauer, Calendars, pp. 51-52. 
10 It should be noted, however, that Pritchett and Neugebauer (ibid.) are not on very safe 


ground when they crowd two letters into a single space near the beginning of line 6; this would 
have to be considered an error of the stonecutter rather than a deviation from the stoichedon order, 
"as they view it. Cf. the commentary to line 23. 
11 See the commentary ad loc. 
12 See J.G., II?, Part IV, 1, “ Sermo Publicus,” s.v. rpoodyew. 
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Lines 43-44: The restoration is complicated by a final letter in line 43 not 
recorded in the Editio Minor. It is most naturally read as tau, with its vertical stroke 
somewhat left of center and its horizontal stroke tipped slightly upward. Since no 
satisfactory restoration with tau has been found, however, it seems best to read the 
letter as epsilon; what appeared to be the top bar of taw must then be a scratch. We 
can now retain the restoration in the Editio Minor, but must again place tota as an 
extra letter at the end of line 43. 


3 (Pl. 36). E.M. 7457 and 5298 (fragments a and b respectively). /.G., I’, 775 
and 803; A. C. Johnson, Cl. Phil., 1X, 1914, p. 435; B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, IV, 1935, 
pp. 551-552, and VII, 1938, pp. 145-146; S. Dow and C. F. Edson, Jr., FS OeP 
XLVIII, 1937, pp. 141-143;°W. Wi Tarn, H:S.C-Py suppl, 1940 pps4e7 =e: 


Two fragments of a stele of fairly dark Hymettian marble. On fragment a, the 
left side, the back, and perhaps the top are preserved; on fragment b, the right side 
and the back are preserved. The back is somewhat rough-picked, and beveled at the 
top and each side; the sides are smooth. 


Fragment a: height, 0.48 m.; width, 0.325 m.; thickness, 0.13 m. 
Fragment b: height, 0.21 m.; width, 0.08 m.; thickness, 0.128 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 


The inscription is non-stoichedon ; the letters become increasingly more crowded, 
except for an apparent reversal of the trend in the last lines of the second decree.”* On 
fragment a, ten lines measure ca. 0.105 m. in the first decree and ca. 0.110 m. in the 
second; on fragment b, five lines measure ca. 0.054 m. 


aa. 244/3 et 241/0 a. NON-STOIX. ca. 38-56 
[ €mt Kvdnvopos &pxovtos emt THs — -—S = ——| 


— © — gpvtaveias Hu Tlodvkrjpev Eixriévov | 


Spar eres | Hdilev | [- ----4=----- ] 
4] «[a]t cvpmpded| pou Eoéev rhe Bovdel cat 7dr 87] 
pou | Kpavads Krynoid| dvtos Bynoaseds etev: TEpt Ov G.| 


[ 

[ 

[ 

[ ray |yéAXer 6 iepeds TL 00 “AoKAnmLOod U7ep THY iepav | 
[dv] €Ovev tat ’AokANt| Oe Tat Ev Gore Kal THe “Tyreiar | 
[ 


kat rots GAXous Oeot|s ots warpiov Hv ayabhe rixeu | 


18 See the commentary to lines 39-47. A full-scale drawing of the text has shown that the 
length of each restored line can be accounted for by the observable crowding of the letters and the 
increasing width of the stele. 
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[5 ]ed6x Oat tHe Bovdet ro[ds mpoédpous oirwves dv ha] 
Xoow mpoedpev<e>uiv év [Tdi Syuor eis THY TPOTHV ék | 
kKAnoiav xpynpatioa [epi rovrwr év tepots, yuopnr | 
dé EvpBarreo Ian rs Bov|Arjs eis Tov SHpov Sze Soxel | 

Lal la} SS X\ 3 AN 7 a tg > 
TH Bovre ra pev ayaba | déxeo0ar Ta yeyovdra év| 

al 3 lal a>y> ¢ fb ‘\ , ial A \ 
Tots Lepots Eb vyteiar Kali owTypias THs BovdAys Kat] 
Tov Onpov kai Taldwv Kai y[vvatkdv |[Kat rod Bacrhéws ]] | 
| P’Avrvydvou Kai — “2 — [———-]| érredy) 8€ 6 fepeds] 

\ 7, - \ XN X\ SS > , 

Tept TAEla TOV ToLovpevos [TIV Tpds Tos Deovs Edoe | 
Bevav.rHp te Ovoiav €Ovoe K|—----5 dl 
Tat Peds kai THY Tpdmelav Exd|opNnoEV KaADS Kal drdroTE | 
Bos Kat THY Tavvvxioa érouyn|cato a€iws Tod Deod: érar| 

té SS € ra aA? A i 
vérrat TOV tepéa TOU Aokdnm [ov —--S=--- Ev | 

, > iz A lal ~ SS \ \ 
meTaLova evoeBeias Evexa T| Hs Tpds TOs Geovs Kat du | 
Aotumias THs eis THY Boudry [Kal tov SHpov Tov ’APnvat | 
> 123 SS ve \ fe NN - ~ 
ov avaypaibar dé 760€ TO Undio | wa TOV ypayparéa Tor | 
Kata mputavelav ev oTnre AHiv[e Kal orHoa ev Tat A | 
, > XN ‘ > ‘\ \ % De 4 

okd|1|melwe eis 5€ THY avaypady|v Kal THY oTHAnV peEpt| 


oat Tov emt THe Ot[ o | exjae 7 yevd|pevov avadopa. ”°”” | 


vacat 0.03 m. 
émt Avoiddov apxovros emi THs “E| pexGetdos Sexarns | 
mpuTaveias He Apwotopaxos “Apurro [--—-“=---e|] 
ypappdarevev’ Movrixidvos évarer ér[t déxa, EBddmer Kai €ixo | 
ore THS TpuTavelas: €xxAnola kupia: T| Ov mpoedpwv éerrapyde | 
lev [E]ixdpioros Xapytos “Adudvatos xa[t ovpapdedpou- €do€ev | 
rhe | Blovdd kat rat Sjuou Kpavads Krnoid[@vtos Bnoateds etzev: | 
mepi av amay|y|é[A] eu 6 tepevds Tod "Aokdy [vod tmép THs Ovaias As Zu] 
[cev] rae’ Aok[A] nme kat rHe [“T] yretar kat r[ ots dAdous Heots ots warprov | 
[Av dyaby |e Toxer SeddxOau THe Bovd[e?t ods mpoédpovs oirwves av | 
[Adxwor|v mpoedpevew ev rHi 574 [ war Eis THY TPaTHY Exkdynoiay xp7 | 
[ wartoae 7 ]ept rovrwr é[v iepots, yodynv 5é EvuBahdeo Bar ris Bov] 
[MiSitla= pom minis eon eee Sete ] 


[--------------- érraweoat TOV tepé |a ToO[D] 
[AokAyriotd —---—--—= “=—----—-- Kat ated | ave 
[car Oardod oreddvar eioeBeias Evexa THs mpos Tos] Deods 
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Kat dudrorysias THs els THY Bovdypy Kat rev Sjuov Tov *A] Onvat 
ov avaypdipar S€ T68€ 76 WHdiopa TOV ypayparéa TOV K]aTa mpU 


45 [ravetav év order AOiver Kat oThoa ev TOL’ AoKAyTHL | Elau Els 
[Sé rH dvaypadhy ths oTHANs pEepioat TOV emt THe S10 | uxyjoret 


TO yevopevov avaropua. vacat | 


[1m corona | im corona 
[7 Bovdy] [6 djpos | 


The evidence for associating the two fragments consists mostly of the data 
already given. It may be added that the shapes of the letters show minor variations 
on each fragment, and that every form on fragment b can be matched on fragment a.” 

The dates of the two decrees are taken from Dinsmoor, Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, 
p. 315. For the name of the secretary in the archonship of Kydenor see Hesperia, 
XVII, 1948, pp. 3-4, no. 3. I must leave the details of Hellenistic chronology to 
others. It is worth noting, however, that Ferguson was not correct in deciding purely 
on the basis of this stone that the two decrees honored two different priests.” The 
second decree, passed in the month of Mounichion, probably honored a priest for his 
services at the Asklepieia in Elaphebolion. The same priest may have been honored in 
the first decree for his services at the Epidauria in Boedromion.’* According to the 
estimates given in the text (lines 21-22 and 41), the names of the two priests differ 
by only one and a half spaces. 

Line 1: The discovery of these letters has made it necessary to renumber the 
lines in the inscription. 

Line 2: The inclusion of the word xvpia would make the line about two and a half 
spaces longer than what are otherwise the longest lines among the first eleven. 

Line 3: Meritt (Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 145) pointed out the proper syllabic 
division in this inscription. 

Lines 5-7: In this formula concerning a report of good omens, the imperfect 
form €6vev follows either the plural form @vo1dy, as often in the Prytany inscriptions,” 
or the form iepév.** Since we learn at line 18 that a single sacrifice is involved, the 
second alternative is the correct one here. The singular form @vcias would have been 


14 Note also that since fragment Db belongs to the edge, the complete thickness of the stele at 
this level was no doubt a little greater than the measurement given above. A possible objection to 
associating the fragments is that on the photographs the right side of fragment b seems to incline 
more sharply from the vertical than the left side of fragment a; but it is actually very difficult to 
place the small line ends on fragment 0 in a horizontal position to make it possible to determine the 
exact angle. 

15 Athenian Tribal Cycles, 1932, p. 115, note 1. 

16 On the festivals, see note 57. 

17K. g. Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 64, line 5. 

18 Eo. No. 2, line 34, and J.G., Il?) 783, line 7. 
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followed by the aorist €#vaev, as is sometimes the case also with the plural @vovdv.” In 
line 7, if a third god received special mention, his name cannot have occupied more 
than five spaces in its dative form; but it seems preferable to give Asklepios his full 
title, 6 év dares, found also in No. 2 at line 33, No. 7 at lines 6 and 17, and No. 8 at 
line 9. 

Line 8: Cf. lines 35-36 and the commentary. 

Line 10: APEYTIIN is on the stone. Cf. line 37 and the commentary. 

Lines 15-16: All who have attempted to restore the erasure are agreed that it 
named King Antigonos, as in the text. The remaining gap was originally filled by 
Wilamowitz with rAs BaowWtioons Pidas.”* Line 16 would then be the longest within the 
first decree.’ Johnson (loc. cit.) suggested trav éyydvev airod, which fits well.” If Tarn 
(loc. cit.) is correct that in this context the word €yyovor could be used only of living 
persons, it must refer here to Antigonos’ son Demetrios and his granddaughter 
Apama.” Dow and Edson (loc. cit.), as well as Tarn, have also suggested rod éyydvou 
avrov, referring to Demetrios alone, while Tarn shows another possibility, tod viod 
Anpnrpiov. With Tarn I conclude that the gap cannot be filled with certainty. 

Line 26: Cf. No. 5, line 15, and the commentary. The line can also be filled by 
placing after dvaypady[v] the words kat ri moinow, as at I.G., II’, 668, lines 36-37, 
or kat THY ardour, as at I.G., Il’, 725, line 9. 

Lines 30-31: For the restoration of the date, see Meritt (locc. citt.). 

Lines 34-35: It is difficult to restore here the form €Ovev, as in line 7.°° The widest 
spacing of the combination EN found anywhere in this inscription does not really fill 
the gap at the beginning of line 35; the letters 2EN in my text are crowded, but not 
badly for this section of the inscription. It is also likely that if €@vev had been used, the 
whole word would have been inscribed in line 34. 

Lines 35-36: At the beginning of line 36, there is room for the final word of the 
phrase ofs wdrpuov Fv, but definitely not for the final syllable of the phrase ots tpooyjxev. 
The corresponding gap in line 8 can be filled with either expression. 

Line 37: The word [\dxoor|v exactly fills the space at the beginning of this line, 
while & is in fact needed in line 36. Meritt (Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 145-146) is 
justified in restoring zpaérnv instead of éemotoap, as even with the first word the line is 
crowded; at line 10, either word would fit. 


eh g. 1.G., 117, 661, lines:3-9; 780, line 7; and 1011, lines 66 and 76. At J.G., Il’, 990, 
line 2, I read [icpdv] dv évov on the squeeze at the Institute for Advanced Study. At /.G., II?, 1043, 
line 7, there seems to be an exception, @vola[s js] ever. The squeeze at the Institute for Advanced 
Study does not permit verification of this point. The reading is, however, supported by the facsimile 

in the older Corpus, J.G., II, 482. 
20 Antigonos von Karystos, 1881, p. 229, note 60. 
21 Cf, Dow and Edson (loc. cit.) and Dinsmoor, Athenian Archon List, pp. 153-154. 
22 Cf. J. V. A. Fine, Cl. Quart., XXVIII, 1934, p. 99. 
23 Cf, the commentary there. 
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Lines 39-47 (fragment b): In my text I have given the simplest restorations. 
The lines correspond in length to lines 30-33 of fragment a, rather than the more 
crowded lines at the bottom of that fragment. This reconstruction of the text requires 
the assumption, therefore, that the stonecutter, who crowded his letters more and more 
through most of the inscription, allowed slightly wider spacing at the very end.” 


4 (Pl. 36). E.M. 7763 and 7762 (fragments a and b respectively). 1.G., Il’, 1293. 


Two fragments of a stele of Hymettian marble, with the left side preserved on 
fragment a and the right side on fragment D. 

Fragment a: height, 0.391 m.; width, 0.329 m.; thickness, 0.102 m. 

Fragment b: height, 0.184 m.; width, 0.142 m.; thickness, 0.065 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.006 m. 


The inscription is non-stoichedon. Ten lines measure ca. 0.123 m. 


med. saec. III a. NON-STOIX. ca. 36-39 


cE “t= 6 lpyyayle (2) =2S= ape |rodl oviGe) = een 
[—*— mpos 7|nv Bovh Ey Kal TOV oles avel|mev (?) += 
oe é| rad [E ew (?) 76 ée[p] dv [- “= -] HAEKAX[-**-] 
[-“+]s> atvrav t[p|@ros [— “= — rau] “Aokdy| mde kat | 
5 [ret ‘T | yvetor kal -— —- — =-—-—— d | rorpo| vpevos | 
[ Scar |ede? tva eis TO[v 6|A[ ov xpdv]ov ddiat[avora] - 
[ra GOs Jovra tot|s "AokAnmacr |ats duap| ever kat | 
[é€]at wA€ov [a] vEnr| au] darw[s ody €f | dpsddAov €[7 maou | 
Tots BovAopévors eve| pyeretv | TO Kowwd|v Tov | 
10 [’Alok\nmaordv eidoor[v drt xa] pitas a€i[as Ko] 
[yo |dvrar wap’ abradv As [av wapaloxwvrae [xpeias: | 
[aya let rdxe 5ed6x 0a T[o¢s “Ao | KAnmac [Tals | 
[ €mat|véora “AAKtBradnv ‘Hpa| xdret| tov Oop | ixcor | 
[kat ore|davacal|e| O[adr]rod ore| ddvan €|vo| Betas | 
[ 
[ 
[ 


15 [€vexa rH} |s mpos tov [O]edv Ka[t drrorunias ris eis | 
A ig > 4 XQ 7 we ta s\ ~ 
70 Kowdv a|vaypawa[e dé 765€ 76 WHdiopa Kal Ta | 


évopmata T|av “Aockdnmac|Tav ev ordre AHiver | 


*4 Although the lines preserved on fragment b are too short to permit a safe estimate of letter 
spacing, they at least do not stand in the way of the wider spacing. In order to lengthen the lines, 
one could add airev in line 42 and airy in line 45, change «is to apés in line 43, and in line 46 
restore kal thy or7Aqv as in line 26. Line 44 is already fairly long. But to avoid giving an unusually 
long name to the priest, one would have to reject the dotted alpha in line 40, and restore [érawéoa] 


c a a CG, 25 
70[v te|péa tod *AckAnmod —= — —]. 
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[kal orjoat| ev Tau iepau: [eis 5é THY avaypadrp | 
[kat 7Hv mroin|ow rhs o7H| Ans pepioat TOV Tapiar | 
20 [= dpaxpas aid tod] Ko[wod. vacat | 


I repeat the date given in the Editio Minor, leaving its verification or correction 
to others who have more experience with letter forms. Note, however, that the inscrip- 
tion is of the “ disjointed style,” discussed by Dow in A.J.A., XL, 1936, pp. 58-60. 

This interesting inscription reveals an organization of Asklepiastai, who either 
used the public sanctuary of Asklepios or had one of their own near by, and who also 
had contact with the Council and Demos of Athens.*” Unfortunately, despite the dis- 
covery of new letters, the important first lines remain a puzzle. 

The distance between the two fragments is firmly established by a number of 
certain restorations. The narrow strip of the right side which is preserved on frag- 
ment b slants outwards from back to front; the stone was probably a little wider, 
therefore, than it would seem from the photograph of the fragment. If we note also 
in lines 3 and 14 that the letters are sometimes a little crowded, there will be no 
difficulty fitting in the restorations at the ends of lines 5, 7, and 11. 

Line 1: Of the first letter, only a high vertical stroke is preserved; it seems to 
belong to a nu, of the same shape as in lines 11 and 19. The top bar of the first gamma 
is low, and makes the letter approach the sign for drachma. If [apé]oo8[ov] is 
correct, some form of zoveto Oar should follow it. But moumodpe|vos would crowd the 
end of line 1, érouj|oaro the beginning of line 2; roujoa|oOa. might fit. 

Lines 2-3: Possibly dvet[aev ad|rds é] wav [€ Jew. 

In view of what follows in lines 6-8, zad[o]ew may be the correct word. At the 
end of line 3, just beyond the edge of the surface but at the proper position and depth 
for a letter, there is a clear diagonal stroke, the direction of which best suits chi. 

Line 19: The available space calls for [oin]ow instead of [avddelow. Cf. I.G., 
II’, 921, line 8, and 1011, lines 30 and 52. 


® (P35). EM. 7675 a. bG.e ge20. fk. Roussel, Délos, Paris, 1916, p. 37; S. 
Dow, H.Th.R., XXX, 1937, pp. 221-222. 


Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, but with the rough-picked back 
preserved. 


Height, 0.285 m.; width, 0.245 m.; thickness, 0.09 m. 
Height of letters, 0.008 m. 


The inscription is non-stoichedon. Ten lines measure O132 m: 


25 They were not necessarily physicians ; cf. L. Cohn-Haft, op. cit. (note 5 above), p. 30. 
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ca. aa. 190-170 a. NON-STOIX. ca. 38-43 


THY evKoo pilav Tod iep[ ot} —- - ----S=---—--- | 
“* —laxocias dpaxpas: dirws [av ody Kat ‘ Bovdy Kai] 
5 djmos] wacr Oa as dail vavrar THY mpoo | 
HKovo |av Tynny Kat BRD, amoo.ddv7 [ es: ayabet Tiiyxes | 
Sed0x 0 ]au Tel LES Ten Maas a[ poédpous o 


10 
Ka THS mpos Tovs Ge |ovs Kal pivoria le THS mpos Tov | 
eTpay Tov Adnvaiwr: | LOTS dé 76[ de 76 UHduc | 
fa TOV MOTE 7 |v Kata mpurave|tiav év orhrev] 
\Oiver Kal orHoat avT |v ev Tt lepau [Tod ee | 

15 [eis 8€ rH aaa Kal THY oTHANV | pEepio-as Tovs (?) | 

emt Tet Suorxyjoe TO yevoulevov av[droua. vacat | 


One cannot be certain that this stone, which was found southeast of the skene 
of the Theater of Dionysos,”* belongs to the Asklepieion. We learn at line 14, however, 
that the stele was to be set up in a ieron, and the name Asklepios fits the available 
space if my restorations are otherwise correct; decrees relating to Dionysos regularly 
provide for their erection in the Theater or the temenos of Dionysos.” Moreover, the 
first two lines which are preserved seem to express in a variant form what is found at 
the corresponding point of three other decrees in this series, Nos. 6, 11, and 13.” For 
the date of this decree, see Dow, Joc. cit. Since neither edge of the stele is preserved, 
my restorations have been measured from a vertical line running between alpha and 
sigma of the word dpaxpds in line 2. 

Lines 1-2: See the commentary to No. 6, lines 10-12. For the repetition of Kai, 
cf. J.G., II’, 788, line 16; 956, line 22; and 1006, line 88. 

Line 9: For the deme of the priest, see Roussel (oc. cit.) and Dow (op. cit., 
note 141). If the god mentioned in line 8 was Asklepios, one must restore at the 
beginning of line 9 either an unusually long name of ca. 1344-15 letters or the phrase 
Tod ev acre: with a short name of ca. 4-5% letters; * the name Ammonios, suggested by 
Roussel, is excluded.” 


°6 See S. A. Koumanoudis, *A@jvaiov, VI, 1877, p. 487. 

27 See J.G., II’, 410, line 39; 668, lines 35-36; and 896, lines 19 and 55. 

*8 For an opposing argument, see note 30. 

29 Cf. No. 7, line 17, and No. 8, line 9. 

°° Dow (op. cit., note 141) retains the name Ammonios, and dissociates the decree from the 
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Lines 14-16: Cf. I.G., II’, 908, line 19, and 570, line 14; also Hesperia, Suppl. I, 
no. 9, line 5. In the clause providing for payment, there is insufficient room to restore 
the Treasurer of Military Funds; for the plural Board of Administration in the period 
of this decree, see Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 12-13. It is worth noting, however, 
that I have been unable to find an example of the plural Board after 229/8 B.c., 
except accompanied by the Treasurer of Military Funds; of the three examples 
listed by Dinsmoor (Archons of Athens, p. 204), I.G., II’, 652 belongs in the first 
half of the third century,” while /.G., II’, 848 and 890 are both Prytany inscriptions.” 
It is possible, therefore, that the present decree, and perhaps also /.G., IT’, 861, should 
be added to the two examples of the single Officer of Administration listed by Dow as 
belonging to this period and not found in Prytany inscriptions.” 


6 (Pl. 37). E.M. 2680. I.G., II’, 996; E. Preuner, Ath. Mitt., XLIX, 1924, pp. 107- 
108; G. A. Stamires, Hesperia, XX VI, 1957, pp. 38-39. 


Upper central section of a pedimental stele of Pentelic marble, with the back 
preserved. 


Height, 0.272 m.; width, 0.115 m.; thickness, 0.079 m. at the cornice, 0.064 m. 
below the cornice, and 0.075 m. near the bottom. 


Height of letters, ca. 0.006 m. 


The inscription is non-stoichedon. Ten lines measure 0.115 m. 


173/20; NON-STOIX. ca. 51-57 


a. 
[emt “AN€EwSos &pxovtos | ent ris [rodeu[atdos dexarns mputaveias: | 
[Sipov Wndiopara: Movp |ixudvos evde[ Kare Kara Oedr, oydde Kat | 
[ Sexdre THs mputaveta|s: ExkAnota Kup|ta ev TH oedleampoy TOV Tpo | 
[ESpwv éerebydulev Sellings Avovvaod [ . .ov “'— kai ovpapdedpor | 

5 [ eb0€ev rau Bact oY io ae s Nuxnparov Pdvev a cimev: érrevdy — = —| 
[----“=---- ] ron iepéa rod ’Aokd[nm0d —--=+---] 
[--@=-- vmopeivas | THY N€e[e] Tov[ ple ra [eiournrynpia €Ovoev Tau | 
coer Kat Tet Tyretar| Kad@s Kai evoe has" Ieee! d€ Kat Tots “Ack\7 | 
| wetous Kat ‘Emavptots Kat | ey Espamer ey OTe Kal TAS maviruxioas ovp | 
[erédecev Kadds Kal rd lorivws: rpoéarn S¢ [Kat THs evKoopias 77S | 
[ev rau tepas dxodovOas 7] ots vopous katare| Onkas — — a | 


10 


Asklepios cult. If the name is not retained, our priest may well have been the brother of the 
Ammonios I in the family tree constructed by Dow. 
31 See Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. xvii, and Dinsmoor, Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 314. 


82 See Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 258. 
33 Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 12, note 6; cf. Meritt, Hesperia, XV, 1946, pp. 201-213, no. 41. 
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vee 


Of the tympanum triangle in the pediment, the lower and right sides are com- 
pletely clear ; the left side is marked by a slight rise of the stone near its left edge, and 
could not in any case be shifted very far because of other high spots on the stone. 
These observations place the center of the stele roughly at the second tau preserved 
in the first line. 

As can be seen on the photograph, many of the letters have been preserved only 
as dark lines of rust; these letters fail to show up on a squeeze, since the surface has 
been bruised down to and often beyond the level of the original cuttings. 

Lines 1-5: For the restoration of the prescript, see Stamires, Joc. cit. In line 4, 
the traces near the right edge of the stone favor the patronymic shown in the text; 
since the demotic would have to be extremely short, however, it should be noted that 
the presence of mortar in fact makes the reading uncertain. 

Lines 5-7: Together with these lines must be studied the probable parallels at 
No. 11, lines 1-3, and No. 18, lines 8-10. We note four items. First, a name in the 
nominative case is preserved only in No. 11. Second, the phrase rév iepéa rod “Aokhy- 
mod 1s seen in each decree, although its case, which is definitely accusative in Nos. 6 
and 11, is uncertain in No. 13. Third, we find in No. 13 the letters TTAPEX. Finally, 
the word Aeroupyiav appears in Nos. 6 and 13, while No. 11 has the phrase topeivas 
THv tepwovvn[v] at the corresponding point; the words derovpyia and iepwodvyn seem 
to be used as equivalents, especially since the latter is accompanied by ézopetvas, which 
emphasizes the burden of the office.** The first and third items, each of which is 
preserved only once, should not automatically be introduced into the other decrees, as it 
is clear that the three passages differ in detail, even if they are essentially alike. The 
second item, however, causes the greatest difficulty, as the reference to the priest in 
the accusative cannot be connected directly with the nominative forms or with the 
list of services given in the indicative mood. 

No completely satisfactory interpretation of these lines has been found, but 
several possibilities must be considered. Thus, in /.G., IJ’, 1163, a priest of Asklepios 
is honored by his tribe after he has already been praised by the Council and the 
Demos.** In our decrees, the order may have been reversed, and we can imagine 


phrasing somewhat as follows: * émedy ot — — — Sau érawéoavres tov iepéa 700 “AoKAn- 


*“ The three decrees are roughly parallel throughout; see especially the commentary to lines 
10-12. 

°° It is possible that only the man honored in No. 11 actually served as priest, whereas the 
other two men merely assumed the expenses of the office; but cf. the previous note. 

°° The close connection between a priest of Asklepios and his tribe is shown by the fact that his 
appointment was governed by the tribal cycle. 

* Cf. the phrasing of the Prytany decrees, e.g. Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 64, lines 30-32. 
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mov — — — — — amodaivovow étt KtA. Obstacles, probably not insuperable, stand in the 
way of this interpretation in each of the three decrees. In No. 6, it is difficult to find 
room for the complete name of the priest; in No. 11, the phrasing would have to be 
adapted to the name in the nominative case which is found there; * in No. 13, the 
letters TTAPEX must be accounted for.” 

A completely different interpretation is suggested by the words in these passages 
which emphasize the burden of the priesthood; the regularly chosen priest may have 
been unable to pay the expenses of the office, and had to yield toanother.” If we expand 
the letters TTAPEX into the common phrase wapéyeoOau xpeias, and bring into this 
connection Inschriften von Priene, no. 112, lines 20-22, we might restore No. 6, lines 
5-7, as follows: * 


[ eres) —*="—| 
—— #_ ~~ $d. 75] Tov iepéa rod ’“Aokd[ym0d pr) Sbvac ar ypetas 
0 nirod p17} xp 


| wapéxeo Oat, dropetvas| rHv he[e]rov| p|ylav ra [eiournryjpia EOvoev Kz. | 


This interpretation cannot be adopted, however, without further evidence, for not 
only is the wording slightly awkward, but a constitutional question is involved; more- 
over, while it might happen occasionally that the person chosen as priest became unable 
to serve, it would be surprising to find three recorded instances of such a misfortune. 
Possibly the troublesome priest in the accusative case is not a particular person at all, 
but the priest in general. One can imagine a clause such as “ when no one else was 
willing to be priest,” or “ although he knew that the priest was required to perform 
heavy services.” 

Lines 7-10: Three features of the Asklepios festivals are regularly mentioned 
in these decrees: sacrifice, lectisternium, and pannychis.*” As the second of these 
appears here in the word ézerpameléoaro, mention of the other two was surely not 
omitted. It remains uncertain which festivals were named. In the text, the language 
of No. 10, lines 9-13, and No. 11, lines 4-8, has been adapted to the requirements of 
space here; only the Heroia have been left out. But on the basis of No. 13 one might 
omit also the cisiteteria and restore as follows: ™ 


For the ending -i8a. referring to the members of a tribe, cf. /.G., IT’, 1163, lines 15-16, and 1165, 
lines 17-18; also Ch. I. Karouzos, ’Apy. AeAt. VIII, 1923, pp. 90-91. The only examples of drodaivw 
with ér: and the indicative that are known to me are of the fourth century B.c., /.G., II’, 177, line 8, 
and 553, line 8. Another verb might be found. 

88 Dion, the person in question, may have been the Epimelete of the tribe, who reported the 
tribal honors to the Council; cf. J.G., II’, 110, line 6, and 896, line 8. 

29 A phrase such as rapéxovrat trdpynpa is perhaps being used in place of dzogatvovow. 

40"C7T. NOE): 

41 See Nos. 11 and 13 for the corresponding restorations there. 

42 Processions are mentioned only at /.G., II?, 704, line 13, and Aristotle, Ath. Pol., 56, 4. 


48 Cf, Preuner, loc. cit. 
44 See the commentary to No. 18, lines 10-14. A short dark line accounts for the dotted alpha 
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[ dvropetvas] riv de[v]rov[ p|yiav ra[s re Ovoias EOvcev | 
[wdoas Tas KabnKovoas | Kad@s Kal evoe BGs [Kal Tots TE “AKT | 
[ous Kat rots "EmSavpious] érerparelacar[o Kal Tas Tavvuxidas ovy | 
/ lal \ ta 
[eréXeoev KaA@s Kal dud | otis. 


Lines 10-12: Parallel passages are found at No. 11, lines 15-17, and No. 13, 
lines 14-16. Lines 1-2 of No. 5 are at the corresponding point of the decree, and seem 
to express a simliar content in somewhat different wording. If these passages are 
compared with No. 7, lines 10-11, it becomes likely that they deal with the eukosmia 
or orderly behavior of the visitors to the sanctuary.” The problem of maintaining 
order must have been especially serious in shrines of Asklepios due to the practice of 
incubation; a decree from Pergamon places the priest of Asklepios in charge of the 
temple slaves, and instructs him to provide for the ewkosnua in the sanctuary as he 
sees fit.“ In our decree No. 2, furthermore, at lines 15-19, we learn that a priest of 
Asklepios assisted in maintaining order in the theater, which was adjacent to the 
Asklepieion. If the word dyaves is correctly read in line 12 of the present decree, 
No. 6, it is likely that this priest gave similar assistance. Games in honor of Asklepios 
are never mentioned in these decrees, and would not in any case be listed in this part 
of the decree, which describes the services that continued throughout the year; it 
would be quite appropriate, however, in a section dealing with eukosmua, to add that 
the care of the priest was extended to the theater during the contests in honor of 
Dionysos. The expenditure of money shown in lines 11-12 may have been directly 
connected with maintaining order, but on the basis of No. 10, lines 22-25, one 
must consider the possibility that the money was made available to the daily worshipers 
for their sacrifices; the priest may well have combined policing with generosity.“ 


in line 7 at the right edge of the stone; if the reading is incorrect, the date of the priesthood can be 
restored (cf. No. 10, line 9) : 
[wropetvas| rHv Ae[c] rov[p] yiav rl ov emt "AAcEdvSpov ap] 

[xovros éevavtoy eOvcev| Kadds kal eboeBds [Tots te ’"AokAnmteiors | 

[kai tots "Emdavpiow xal] éretpareLooatlo KrA. | 
But the date is not essential, if the honors were voted during the priest’s year of office ; this is possible, 
since the decree was passed in Mounichion, that is, after the celebration of the Asklepieia in Elaphe- 
bolion. Cf. the commentary to No. 10, lines 11-12. 

“© The wording of my restoration is further justified by the similar phrase []poéorn [8]é Kat 
[rHs] edragias at I.G., 11°, 1009, lines 34-35, which was pointed out to me by Stamires. 

46M. Frankel, Inschriften von Pergamon, II, 1895, no. 251, lines 24-26. This is F. Sokolowski, 
Lois Sacrées de Asie Mineure, Paris, 1955, no. 13, lines 23-25. On the word eukosmia see 
Sokolowski’s commentary ad loc. Cf. also I.G., II’, 223 B and C, and W. K. Pritchett, Hesperia, 
IX, 1940, pp. 104-111, no. 20, lines 13-15, with note 30. In only one instance does eukosmia seem 
to refer to the repair and tidiness of the sanctuary itself: Syill.°, 671 B, lines 3-4 taken with lines 
12-13. 

47 Cf. the commentary ad loc. and No. 18, lines 14-15. Cf. also J.G., II?, 776, lines 18-20. The 
letters KATATE in line 11 probably belong to a perfect participle, since a prepositional phrase would 
be awkward immediately after an adverbial phrase. The verb restored in the text was chosen 
because of its financial usage. 
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7 (PI. 37). E.M. 7574. 1.G., II’, 950; P. Roussel, Rev. Arch., 6me Série, XVIII, 
1941, pp. 231-232. 


Two joined fragments of a stele of Hymettian marble with moulding. The stele 
is complete, except for the chips observable in the photograph.” 


Height, 0.75 m.; width, 0.37 m. at the moulding, 0.34 m. under the moulding, and 
0.373 m. twelve centimeters from the bottom; thickness, 0.10 m. at the moulding, 
0.07 m. under the moulding, and 0.095 m. eleven centimeters from the bottom. 


Height of letters, 0.006 m. 


The inscription is non-stoichedon. Ten lines measure between 0.165 m. and 
0.18 m. 


a. 165/4 a. NON-STOIX. 36-51 


SEN. ia > lal 
emt [léomos apxovtos ent THS IToheparidos Ow 
dexarns mputaveias: SKipohopidvos Exrer kat Oe 
KaTEeL THS TpuTavelas: exkA\nola év Tot Oedtpar E50 
fev ret Bovde? kal Tat Ojpau' Aioxéas Ocoreifov 
5 Kyduoteds eizev érerd7) 6 iepeds ToD “AokAnTLOd 
A 3 + /, fe A , 
Tov ev adore: Upwraydpas Nuxjrov Iepyaonlev mpd 
4 \ XN ~ > - 
odor ToLnaapevos pos TH Bovdny amyyyedKev 
év als Tetoinrat Ovoiats yeyovevar Ta iepa KaAG 
Kat cwTnpia macw APnvaiors Kat Tots OiKOvCLW TAS 76 
10 [Ales tas "APnvaiwv: émpenerdnrar 5€ Kal THs TOD ie 
lal ) / x NY , ¢ - - ‘\ x 
| p|ov evxoopias Kat Tas Ovoias amdoas TéOvKev Kata [7a] 
/, 7 SY ss ‘\ ~) wv > , 
Undbiopara: wemoinra O€ Kal THY dvaoTpoPHy evo XyLO 
Ae ip ae - v2 a) 4 / lal 
[va Kat dpporroveray tet iepw[o|vve[e] ° ayabe? T¥[ er 5eb6xOax Te? | 
Bovdet rods haxdvras mpoédpovs eis THY éemiodoay Exkdyot 
4 ~ - - x 7 
15 av xpynpatioa rept Tovrav, yoounv dé EvpBadrde 
cba 7s Bovdijs eis Tov SHpov Gru Soxel ret Bovhet 
erraweoat TOV iepéa TOD AoKANTLOD TOD Ev AoTEL 
Kat orepavacat avtov Oadrdod orepdvar evoe 
Betas évexa Kat dirotiysias Hv Exov Siatedet 
20 pos tovs Deovs ” avaypdipar Sé 7d WHdiopa ev 
té , aS ial > lal A> 1} lal 
orHArne ubivyr Kat oTHoa ev THt TOD “AgKAnTLOD tepa |’ | 
rov S€ Tapiay TOV OTPATLWOTLKGV pEpioraL TO ‘YEvouE 
X\ b) \ lal / VUOD 
VoV aVaAWpLG Els THV avaypadny THs aTHANS. 


48 Most of the letters at the beginnings of lines 10-12 were seen by Koehler and recorded by him 
in the older Corpus. The break at this point presumably occurred at the time the two fragments 
were clamped together, sometime before the squeeze and photograph of the inscription were made 
for the Berlin collection, as Klaffenbach informs me. 
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m corona 
7 Bovdy 

Zs 6 Ojos 
TOV tEpéra 
Ilpwraydpav 
Tepyaonbev 


Roussel (loc. cit.) has already restored line 13 correctly, on the basis of No. 8. 
Most of the remaining brackets shown in the Editio Minor may likewise be removed, 
for almost everywhere the letters are either clear or discernible through a coating of 
mortar. Note also the new and certain readings amjyyedxev in line 7 and iepéva in 
line 26. At the end of line 10, the letters TOYIE are clear, while the space at the 
beginning of line 11 calls for [P]OY, as Klaffenbach has also pointed out to me. 


8 (PI. 37). P. Roussel, Rev. Arch., 6me Série, XVIII, 1941, pp. 231-232. 


Fragment of a stele of Pentelic marble. The left side and probably the rough- 
picked back are preserved. 


Height, 0.238 m.; width, 0.147 m.; thickness, 0.066 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 


The inscription is non-stoichedon. Ten lines measure ca. 0.096 m. 


a. 140/39 a. (?) NON-STOIX. ca. 32-38 


[|----~----------- kal Tas Ov | 
|cias aracas| TéO|vKev kata TA Pndiopara: | 
[ werroin | tar dé kali THY dvacrpodyy evoxypo | 
[va k]at appdrrov| cap Tet iepwovver ayalet | 
TbxEL 5e6x Galt Tet Bovdrcl Tods Aaxdvtas | 
5 [sm] po€dpovs eis t[ Hv éemodorav éxx\yotar | 

[xp |nuatioa mep|t rovrwv, yudunv Se EvpBar | 
[A ]erPau rHs Bovd[ is eis Tov SHuov Ste Soxe? | 
[re |¢ Bovdet eraw|éoat rov tepéa Tod “AoKAnm00 | 
[ro |B év dores Mel [—- -“& * ——— kai ore] 

10 [d¢a]vdcar adrov O[adrd0d oreddvar eioeBeias | 
[ev ]exa xai didrozre| pias nv Exov Svatedel pds | 
[ro ]vds Geovs: aval ypaipar Sé 765€ 76 Uydicpa | 
[ev or | Arye AHivy[e Kal orHoa ev Tat TOD “AoKAN | 
[mod te] pau: rov 6[€ tapiav Tov OTpatiorikar | 

15 [pepioa] 76 [y]ev[dpevov dvddopa eis rHv ava] 
[ypadny THs oTHAns. vacat | 
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This inscription, which is preserved at the Ecole Francaise d’Athénes, is discussed 
but only partially published by Roussel in the article mentioned above. It is through 
the kindness of Georges Daux, the Director of the French School, that I am able to 
include it among these decrees. Its identification as a decree honoring a priest of 
Asklepios is based on the words [ro]@ év doe in line 9, and the fact that the text is 
almost identical to that of No. 7, as Roussel already noted. This agreement is par- 
ticularly significant, since the wording is unusual at several places. The restoration of 
the name Asklepios may therefore stand, despite the fact that it gives 35 spaces to 
line 8, whereas the other lines vary between 30% and 33% spaces. My restorations 
follow the principle of syllabic division, and leave a margin of about one centimeter 
between the text and the preserved left edge. 

I.G., Il’, 970, of the year 140/139 B.c., may be another fragment of the same 
stele. The letters and the distances between lines are identical to ours. The spacing 
of the letters is also approximately the same. Unfortunately the lines, as restored in 
the Editio Minor, are slightly shorter than ours. This fragment is known to me only 
from the squeeze at the Institute for Advanced Study; it will be necessary to examine 
the stones together in Athens. 


9 (PI. 38). E.M. 6116 and 7989 (fragments a and b respectively). J.G., II’, 1019; 
W.S. Ferguson, 4./.P., LV, 1934, p. 331, note 40. 


Two fragments of an unadorned stele of Pentelic marble. Fragment a preserves 
the top and the right side. The present back consists of two planes, which cause the 
fragment to be thickest at about its vertical center; if the back is original, one must 
imagine a third plane starting below fragment a and causing the thickness of the stele 
to increase once more. Fragment b is broken on all sides. 

Fragment a: height, 0.352 m.; width, 0.222 m.; thickness, 0.052 m. at the top, 
0.08 m. at the middle, and 0.055 m. at the bottom. Fragment b: height, 0.158 m.; 
width, 0.20 m.; thickness, 0.087 m. 

The letters, inscribed with extreme carelessness, are 0.005 m. high. 

The inscription is non-stoichedon. Ten lines measure ca. 0.095 m. 

Dinsmoor identified the priest Leonides of this inscription (lines 13 and 42) with 
the priest honored in No. 10.*° The decree should therefore be dated 138/7 B.c. The 
difficulties of the text are too great to make a complete republication worth while at 
this time. A number of new readings should be presented, however, along with photo- 
graphs of the two fragments. 

Line 4: At the beginning, [Ilap]pevievos. If the dotted letters are correctly read, 
no other possible name is shown in the reverse index of Fr. J. S. Creaghans5. J. at 


49 Cf. No. 10, line 7, and the commentary. 
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the Institute for Advanced Study. For this name in Athens, see Kirchner, P.A., no. 
11641 (J.G., VII, 540, line 8) ; J.G., II’, 5720; and J.G., IT’, 12422." 

Line 12: At the end, the letters look like ody 6\n. 

Lines 13-14: On the basis of No. 10, lines 25-26, one might restore: [6 teped]s 
70d “Aokhymod Aewvidn|s Nuxoxpdrov | Pdvevs eudaviler 76 re Téwevos Kat TOV VadV Kat 
ndvra Ta é|v adrau Oepametias Kat ému[oxevns Se6|peva]. The Editio Minor shows [€]v 
avrei. The letter read as epsilon has a central horizontal bar; but in place of the lower 
bar one sees only two dots, such as might be expected at the feet of omega, while there 
is also a fine line that might be the right vertical stroke of the rectangular omega 
common on this stone. A reading of eta is not excluded.” 

Line 15: At the beginning, perhaps QIQZA2. At the end, probably \Oivev 
Tvq [wv]. 

Line 16: Apparently [ypdvo]y S€ woddv jye[A] nuéva &pO[ pa]. These would be 
the model limbs dedicated by those who had been healed. 

Line 17: The first half of the line seems to be éwreoxorjo Oat, unless we must read 
an iota between the second epsilon and the first sigma. The end of the word originally 
read TH2AI, but theta was then inscribed over the alpha, making it necessary to 
reinscribe the last two letters.°* After this word I read Aiwv. There is reason to 
believe that at least the delta was on the stone before the addition of the theta, and 
consequently had to be reinscribed. Note that a Dion appears in No. 11, possibly as 
priest of Asklepios. I have not been able to make sense out of the final traces in the line. 


Line 20: [pds 76] pv Shpov thv KabjKovoay wo[——]. The restoration is suggested 
by line 21. 


10 (PI. 39). E.M. 7569, 7568, 7567, and 5297 (fragments a, b, c, and d respectively). 
1.G., II’, 974; B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, TV, 1935, p. 560; E. J. and L. Edelstein, 
Asclepius, Baltimore, 1945, vol. I, T. 553. 


Four fragments of a pedimental stele of Hymettian marble. Fragments a-c, 
which have been joined, preserve the gabled top, left side, and rough-picked back; 
fragment d preserves the right side and rough-picked back. 


Fragments a-c: height, 0.485 m.; width, 0.304 m.; thickness, 0.135 m. with the 
pediment, elsewhere 0.095 m. Fragment d: height, 0.29 m.; width, 0.144 m. ; thickness, 
0.095 m. 


°° Peek suggests that J.G., II’, 12421 is the same inscription. (Ath. Mitt., LX VII, 1942, p. 170, 
no. 358.) 

5t This inscription shows first declension dative both in « (line 2) and in m (line 37). 

52 The squeeze seems to show the dot of theta. There is a possibility that the original letters 
were TH2ATT, for traces can be seen which suggest both an original and a reinscribed pi; but it is 
then hard to interpret the following letter with its heavy lower bar, which I am now reading as the 
delta of Dion. 
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Height of letters, 0.005 m. 


The inscription is non-stoichedon. Ten lines measure 0.095 m. to 0.10 m. 


10 


[5 


20 


25 


30 


a, W377 G. NON-STOIX. ca. 47-53 
emt “Hpaxdeizov [dp|xovros emt ris AvtioxidSos E[Bdduns mputa] 

, & 7, - E ‘\ > i“ 
veias Ht Avovio [to |s Anunrpiov “Avaxaeds éypay|[pdrever- Tapy] 
Ar@vos Tpiter wlE]7 eixddas, EBddpuer Kai eikoor[€l THs wpuravetas: | 
exxhyoia éu Mepacel: Tou mpoedpav éerebydule[v — — #122 — -] 
Ev7ok€pov Lordy [tlos kai ovpapdedpo[e vacat] 
vacat [50] €e[v] ret Bl ovde? cai rau Syuar vacat | 
Avoyévns | Atox |AciSov Kvda0 | nvaseds eizev: éredi) Aewvidns | 
Nixox| parov| Pdveds 6 yevouev|os iepeds Tod “AokAnmod Tod év &.| 
[or leu tov ext Tiudpxov adpxovtos év[vavrdv ra Te ciournrjpia Ov] 
[a ]ev Kadds kal edoe BOs TH’ AokAN| mide Kat rel ‘Tyretas Kat rots Gd] 
ous Peots ots Tatpiov Hv Kal éBovOd[rycEv Tots Te AKAN TELOLS | 

NES: 7, xe i2 7 7 ¢ it 
Kat “Emdavpios kai “Hpduows wapao|rioas Obpara ws Kéd\orTA. | 

\ x - / 7 7 XN Ne \ 
[x]at ras rovrwv mavvvyidas ovv[eréhecev: Oioas S€ Kai irép | 
lal a \ A / \ / XN la \ #£ ZA 
[7]As Bovdys Kai rod Sipou Kal raid|[ wv Kai yuvarxdv Kai Kaddvepr, | 
> Y EB) Zz lal lal , Ae XN XN x 

[o]as, €v dracw anyyyedev ret Bo[vdrct yeyovévan 7a iepa Kaha Kai] 
curTynpia éotpwcev b€ Kai Tas KA[ vas — — — S44--—-—— ev Eka | 
ote TOV Ovotav erupavas Kat e[————--—“=-—-—--—-- | 
yA x X\ SN ¢€ lal 7 + Ad) / ss \ 
éduxe S€ kal THY EavTod Ovyar|épa ets te TA ’AoKAnTiea Kal TA] 
"Exdavpia dppnpopoda-av: Bovddu|evos dé Kat emt wéov ave ras | 

XN \ ‘\ a) NX >§ lal 7 We > ig 
Tpos Tovs Heods Tyas Kal THY T[ As TOAEWS GoTHpiav éBovbirn | 
oev Kahds kal évddEws tadpov | Kai éxdopnoer THY TpareCar | 
kal mavvuxioa cvveréhecev TrapO | evixGe yopau KatracTHcas | 
dé kat Tov vov Alov KheOodxov kali mupddpov emi amacas Tas | 
[k|a@ Exdornv yuépav ywopévas bel pameias év ais tots Qvovew | 
| 7 | @u Peds KeXopHyNKEV ExTEVOS, TOU T|€ TE“EVOUS TOD AcKANTLOD | 


[kat] tHs ‘Tyretas Kal rod vaod Kal Tov év [ adrots — “*—~— —] 

[—“+ 7] xabjkovoay [€é|7e[ wé|Aevav errory [caro — —* = —-| 
[—-“* —]ev: zpo[oKxarécas] S€ kai rHv Bo[ vAHv — — “4+ ——] 
[-—*"- —]a ou[ Hoard we] pi rovrav r[—-- --*S=---- ] 
[—-—“"— ]OME[- —- “&* — -]A2EQZANA[--—- —*"* ----] 
[------*=------ | atrdv dua [- -- -S = ----] 
(eee Dieta oe [eros gues eS aaa 
Rees aus sir a 6 TO) VCO) imi a im 
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moun 
Cope 

opata 

dev 

10 VTOU 
€ vv 

| ev ret 

oTwV 

15 [x] pvoav 
qv ° 

ouKOOO 

eoTa 

hevde 

20 ha ao 
aKno 


TQ ETL 
© 


Le 
VKO 


Lines 1-3: For the date, see Meritt (Joc. cit.). Cf. also Pritchett and Neuge- 
bauer, Calendars of Athens, pp. 23-31 and 86, with note 27. 

Line 7: The priest’s name was restored by Dinsmoor from No. 9, lines 13 
and 42.°* 

Lines 8-9: In the Editio Minor, the priest’s title is restored iepeds “AoKhymod Kat 
‘Yyveias, as it is found in two inscriptions of the first century B.c., /.G., I’, 1046, line 
9, and 4465. Not only does it lead to difficulties, however, at the beginning of line 9, 
but the traces there actually favor the regular title of the priest, as restored in the 
text.** No preposition should be placed before the dating formula rov émt — — dpxovros 
évaurév. When this formula appears in the accusative, as here, the regular alterna- 
tives are to use either the preposition efs or no preposition at all; °° the first of these 
is excluded by the preserved traces of letters. 


88 Athenian Archon List, pp. 194-195. 
54 Cf, No. 2, line 33; No. 7, lines 5-6 and 17; and No. 8, lines 8-9. 
55 Cf. 1.G., II, 1011, line 34; 1315, line 6; 682, lines 31, 45, and 58; 788, line 9; and 1245, line 2. 
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Lines 11-12: Since the letters preserved in line 11 are somewhat crowded, the 
space to be filled is longer than a simple count of letters would indicate; even with the 
inclusion of the particle re my restoration implies a short vacant space at the end of the 
line.** The Epidauria were probably celebrated on 18 Boedromion, the Asklepieia on 
8 Elaphebolion; *’ the order in which the festivals are listed here is therefore puzzling. 

Line 12: The end of the line must be studied in conjunction with the parallel 
line 7 of the following inscription, No. 11. In both cases the Editio Minor gives as 
certain the letters TAPAT. The final taw was apparently recorded on the basis of 
Koehler’s readings in J.G., II, Add., 453 b and c, pp. 418-419, which show a high 
horizontal stroke at this point. This stroke cannot now be seen either on the stones or 
on the squeezes in the Berlin collection, as Klaffenbach has kindly informed me; nor 
do the stones show signs of recent breaks. In each case, however, the upper left corner 
of a letter is preserved. As Klaffenbach points out, on No. 10 the trace is slightly too 
low for tau, and is more suitable for sigma. The reading of No. 11 is more difficult. 
On the one hand, a short vertical cutting is seen which might well be the apex of a tau. 
On the other hand, just to the left of this cutting the surface of the stone comes to 
a diagonal edge such as might have been left by the apex of upsilon, chi, or pst, but 
could also have been formed by the juncture of the two upper strokes of sigma, as in 
the sigma at the end of line 12. Certainty is excluded. The reading of sigma, at any 
rate, makes possible the restoration of a relatively common expression,” which is also 
appropriate at this point. 

Lines 13-16: At the beginning of line 15 a single widely spaced letter other than 
iota has been lost; a second letter, even iota, would have been crowded, and would be 
visible on the surface preserved before the initial alpha. Two possible restorations are: 
[kat kadduepy|o Jas, that given in the text, which I believe is correct, and [tas Qvaias 
rat|z]as, a slight modification of the restoration in the Editio Minor, which is not 
entirely excluded. The second possibility is appealing, since the word ratras would 
make clear that the sacrifices are the same as those which have already been mentioned. 
In the present inscription, this restoration fills the space excellently ; at the correspond- 
ing point of No. 11 it offers some difficulties.” A more serious question is whether the 


56 Because of such irregularities, all restorations were checked in terms of half lines as well as 
whole lines ; observe also the irregular line endings on fragment d. 

87 See L. Deubner, Aftische Feste, Berlin, 1932, pp. 72 and 142. On the Epidauria, see also S. 
Eitrem, Mélanges C. Picard (Rev. Arch., XXIX-XXXII), 1949, pp. 352-359. On the Asklepieia, 
see also Dinsmoor, Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 307-308, including the references there, and J. P. 
Shear, Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 312. On the Heroia, see Edelstein, of. cit., vol. II, p. 184, note 11, 
and p. 193, note 7; U. Hausmann, Kunst und Heiltum, Potsdam, 1948, pp. 118-119; and O. Walter, 
Tépas A. KepaporovAdov, Athens, 1953, p. 477. 

58 See 1.G., II?, 1039, line 55, and 1043, lines 25-26 and 48; also Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pp. 
170-172, no. 67, lines 14-15. Cf. also A. Wilhelm, J.R.S., XXVII, 1937, p. 146. 

59 See the commentary to No. 11, line 9. 
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phrase év draow, which follows, may be used after the feminine @voias. It is neces- 
sary to study the language of other passages recording sacrifices with good omens.” 
At two places, /.G., II’, 1039, line 7, and 1043, lines 9-10, we find the phrase év 7aow 
in precisely the same context as in our decree. In the second instance it is made clear 
by the following clause that the word wa@ow refers to the sacrificial animals, and at 
I.G., II’, 1042, line 5, we actually find the substitute phrase maou tots Oipalor]. In 
each case the phrase is preceded by a reference to a single 0vota (lines 4, 7, and 2 of 
the respective inscriptions), and it is not unreasonable to argue that it could also be 
used after the plural @voias in our decree. Other passages, however, strongly suggest 
that this feminine plural form would have been followed by the phrase év amdoaus.” 
The restoration that I have adopted, which is based on the passages cited in notes 
60 and 61, avoids this difficulty; it has one disadvantage, in that the good omens are 
now referred to twice, but the redundancy probably resulted from the juxtaposition of 
two common formulae: Ovcas kat Kadduepjoas and év dracw yeyovévas KT. I have 
associated the phrase év déaow with the verb yeyovévar, which follows, rather than 
with xadduepjoas, which precedes, because of the similar wording in J.G., Il’, 1039 
and 1043 which was discussed above; but there the phrase referred to the animals, 
while I suspect that in our decree we are meant to supply the noun éepots.” 

Lines 16-17: At the beginning of line 17, sigma and tau can almost certainly be 
seen through the scratches; my restoration is the most obvious one. It seems that 
several couches were set up at each sacrifice, presumably to honor Asklepios and the 
other members of the divine family. 

Lines 18-19: Cf. No. 138, lines 12-14. 

Lines 19-22: While some details remain uncertain, the general meaning of these 


6° Tt is clear from Demosthenes, Exordium 54, that the verb xaANepetv and the phrase yeyovévar ra 
iepa KaAd kal owrypia can be used interchangeably. Selections in which either one occurs are therefore 
relevant. 

61 Particularly instructive are /.G., II?, 1028 and 1029, the writers of which naturally used 
éu. mdoas when the word @voias had preceded (lines 31-32 and 18-19 respectively), but were forced 
to use the phrase émi rovrois dxacw when this was not the case (lines 18 and 12 respectively). See 
also J.G., II?, 1039, lines 56-57, and Inscriptions de Délos, no. 1499, lines 3-9. Our No. 7, lines 7-9, 
and J.G., II?, 1054, lines 13-14, refer to good omens “in the sacrifices.” One exception actually 
strengthens the argument; in Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 116, lines 6-10, we find a reference to Ovci[a]s 
followed by the words kat xaAdepy[ca]vra év dace trois iepois, where it was considered necessary to 
add a noun to explain the word daa. 

6? The material which has been discussed gives the impression that the phrase év draow yeyovévat 
ra tepa kadd xtrX. had become fairly set. For the view that dmacw refers to iepois, cf. the common 
formula 7a dyad d€xecGa1 7a év Tots iepois, as well as the final reference in note 61. The word iepois 
was probably omitted because of the word fepa which follows; the repetition would have been 
awkward, though probably not illogical, since the reference is once to sacrifices, the second time to 
omens. But in J.G., II?, 1039 and 1043, the word zéow was applied to the animals; the confusion 
which resulted can be seen from the explanatory note added in the second of these decrees and the 
rewriting of the phrase in J.G., II?, 1042. 
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lines is clear. We may note first that a single occasion is involved; a single bull was 
sacrificed (line 21), and the singular wavvvyida (line 22) must not be corrected to a 
plural, as in the Editio Minor. The nature of the occasion is also clear, if we may take 
the final letters preserved in line 19 as part of this sentence. The priest apparently 
organized an additional festival, not required by the religious calendar, because he 
wished to do something to bring even more honor to the gods, and to perform a second 
function, which can hardly have been anything but to assure the safety of the people. 
Since the festival was evidently modeled on the regular ones in honor of Asklepios, 
line 21 should mention either a table or couches. The last letter preserved in line 22 
is either theta or omicron. If it is omicron, we might restore a slightly crowded 
mapovons THs Bovdjs, on the assumption that the presence of the Council was men- 
tioned to show the magnificence of this extra festival. In my text I have taken the 
doubtful letter as theta, and suggested that the night festival was celebrated with a 
maiden chorus. The Edelsteins stress the merrymaking to be expected at such occa- 
sions. According to Ziehen, a pannychis was marked especially by singing and 
dancing.“ Bowra has pointed out, moreover, that choruses of maidens usually danced 
at night.* A chorus paid for by our priest may have been part of the general festivities. 

Lines 22-28: The decree turns here from particular festivals to activities that 
continued throughout the year. In lines 25-26 there seems to be a series of three 
genitives, and a progression from precinct to temple to things in the sanctuary. The 
word 7éuevos is restored rather than iepdv not only because of the available space, but 
also because the second word would include the temple. The three genitives must 
depend on the phrase [é]7u[pé]|Aevav éxorH [caro], which follows in line 27; the verb 
Kexopnynkev, which precedes, cannot govern nouns of this nature in the genitive case. 
This verb must belong, moreover, to a subordinate clause, since there is no connective 
after éxrevds. The beginning of the sentence does not yield quite such definite con- 
clusions. In line 23, cdevdodyov kali rupddpor] is based on /.G., II,” 1944, lines 16, 21- 
22, and 31-32. In line 24, Oe[ pametas| was restored already by Koehler in the older 
Corpus. The word could refer to the divine cures, but since this is not specifically 
stated, we are probably meant to understand it in the more general sense of worship.” 
The worship took place daily, according to the text, apparently being that of the 
visitors who came to the sanctuary each day, whether to pray for health in general, or 


83 Op. cit., vol. II, pp. 197-198. 

64 R.-E., $.v. wavvvyis. 

6 Greek Lyric Poetry, Oxford, 1936, p. 48. 

66 For the verb Oeparevw used of divine healing, see J.G., VII, 235, lines 21-22, from the Amphi- 
araion. As the Edelsteins have pointed out concerning Asklepios (op. cit., vol. II, p. 141), “ one 
must keep in mind that this god was himself a physician.” 

67 In No. 9, lines 14 and 18, the term refers to the care of the sacred property ; but this meaning 
is not likely here because of the modifiers used with the noun. 
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to be cured, or to ask for the cure of others, or to offer sacrifices of thanksgiving.” 
We have already noticed the importance of maintaining order among these visitors, 
and it is in fact quite possible that this passage corresponds to the clauses concerning 
eukosmia in the other decrees.® I-have tentatively restored lines 22-24 in such a way 
that the priest, instead of supervising the daily worship himself, appointed his son 
Kleidouchos and Pyrphoros to exercise this function. Such a delegation of authority 
may have been regular, but it is also possible that the priest enlarged the normal powers 
of the Kleidouchos in order to be free to devote his own attention to the sacred 
property, his concern for which is described in the lines which immediately follow, as 
well as in No. 9. In the other decrees, an expenditure of money is somehow connected 
with the clause concerning euwkosnua; here the words Kexopyynkev éxrevas may refer 
to the same expenses. The recipients of this generosity must have been the daily 
worshipers. For example, the priest may have provided without charge the cakes 
and other materials needed by those who made their preliminary sacrifices." The god 
cannot be the object of the priest’s generosity. It happens that he is mentioned at 
the beginning of line 25 in the dative case, but one would not speak of supplying 
something to a god. The context seems to call for a participle to govern the dative. 
In the text I restore rots Ovovow, that is, the worshipers themselves.” Also possible 
would be 7a Ovdueva, or the objects they received from the priest. The particular verb 
may be wrong, for it is somewhat superfluous to say that one sacrificed “ to the god.” ™ 

Lines 28-33: These lines probably refer to the survey and repair of sacred 
properties also recorded in No. 9. 

Fragment d: The vertical bar which forms the first line of this fragment widens 
slightly at the bottom and fits upsilon best. A slight rounding at the left break of the 
stone may mark a preceding omicron. It is possible, therefore, that we have here the 
omicron and upsilon of "Aox\nmod restored at the end of line 25. I hesitate to print 
fragment d in this position, however, since I have not been able to fit any of the other 
lines into a connected text with fragments a-c.™ 


68 Edelstein, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 182-190. The Edelsteins hold that there were also regular 
morning and evening services, conducted by the priest and attended by the devout (pp. 192-194) ; 
the evidence in general is not conclusive, while for Athens the only citation is the passage here under 
discussion. 

89 See No. 6, lines 10-12, with the commentary. 

70 Cf, Edelstein, op. cit., vol. I], pp. 186-187; and J. Papadimitriou, B.C.H., LX XIII, 1949, 
pp. 366-370. 

71 For the simple dative with yopyyéw, cf. Polybios, I, 83, 7, and II, 51, 2. 

72 The Edelsteins (op. cit., vol. I, T. 553) give the verb xopyyéw its original meaning of “ pro- 
viding a chorus.” In the present context, this fact would probably have been expressed differently. 
The restoration ra @vdueva in line 24, however, would fit well into their theory of regular daily services 
(cf. note 68). 

78 In lines 30-31, perhaps [ras ——]opné[vas £% Jas éws ay S[vvqrae 6 $+] wouj[oar --]. But 
consider also [B]doews dv8[pidvtos]. The last letter of line 4 might also be iota, gamma, or pi. The 
first letter of line 8, if omega, is without its tail. 


————— 
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11 (Pl. 38). E.M. 7585, 6099, and 4697 (fragments a, b, and c respectively). /.G., 
IT?, 975 and 1061; A. S. Arbanitopoullos, "Apx. "E¢., 1914, p. 172. 


Three fragments of a stele of Hymettian marble. Fragment a preserves the left 
side, lightly picked, and the back, picked with rough, horizontal lines; Meritt suggests 
that a rough-picked top is also preserved, and that a moulding has been chiseled away, 
the rise of which can still be felt directly above line 1. Fragment b preserves the right 
side; this has apparently been worn smooth and the angle it forms with the front 
face has been rounded by being walked on. Fragment c is known to me only from the 
squeeze at the Institute for Advanced Study ; the left side seems to be preserved. 

Fragment a: height, 0.42 m.; width, 0.179 m.; thickness, 0.07 m. near the top and 
0.085 m. near the bottom. Fragment b: height, 0.295 m.; width, 0.065 m.; thickness, 
0.07 m. 

The height of the letters, which is very irregular even in single lines, varies from 
0.006 m. to 0.011 m. 

The inscription is non-stoichedon. Ten lines measure between 0.156 m. at the 
top of fragment a and 0.12 m. at the bottom of fragment b. 


saec. II a. NON-STOIX. ca. 42-57 
a éed1 Atwv Aiwvo[s —-----— a2 —— — TOV | 

[t]epéa rod "AokAnmod [—------ 78 — — | 

e / \ ¢ uA XN oN ca. 9 + 5) 

iTopetvas THV tepwovvy|v TOV emt — “= — — apxovtos vt | 

\ , > / 4 ca. 18 

avrov Ta TE eiowrnTh| pia EOvaTev — — — — “- - — - — — Ka. | 

5 ds kal edoeBds: EB ovPirnoev S€ Kai — — $2 — — rau Ao | 


KAnmar Kat THe “Tye[ elas tots “AokAnmeetous Kat Tots "EmOavpious Kat | 
Ae , [eee , e , NEN , 
rots ‘Hpduows mapag | 7Hoas Obpara ws KaAMoTa Kal TAS Tov | 
/ iZ vA \ Ne Re XN lal lal 
rev mavvvxidas [ovveréhecev’ Odoas S€ Kal vTep THs Bovd7s | 
\ A , XN 4 NS len % fe > oS 
kat 700 Sov Ka[t watSov Kat yuvaikav Kai Kadduepyoas, ev aa. 


> , le WaG my ‘\ ‘: td 4 
10 ow amipyyerdrev [yeyovévan 7a lepa Kaha Kat owTnpLa éoTpo | 


oev 88 Kat ras Kd[ivas — — “— — — &v Exdorne Tdv Over] 
dv émupavas k[at e-——----—- 8" ------ Katec | 
mnoev S€ Kat Toy [vov —- —--— @2_———--— KdELd00 | 
NOP TOU VEOU Tp | tee ee @ | 
15 mpoéorn S€ xa[t THs edkoopias THs Ev TAL iepHt ao |Ao| vOas | b 
rots vopous Kal TareOnKas — — == —— ev THe tepw |ovvne 


apos Spaxpas [~**—- tva ob Kat 7) Bovhy Kat 6 SHuos hat |vevr [au] 
Tyevres Kall XapiTas TpoonKovaas dmooudovtes Tots 7pd|s| 
re Tovs Yeo[ds edoeBodow Kat mpds TOV SHmov ext Jevds du[ a] 

20 [k]etuévors, yi[vavras 5€ kat Gddov tepets tmrwrai rdv dp |oiwv * 
[dya0]q ro[xn Seddx Oa 7H Bovdrye Tovs haydvras | mpo€e 
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[Spous eis rHv emuodcav éxxAnoiav ypnparioas ep |t rovrw |», | 
[yodpnv Sé EvpBdddrerOar rhs Bovis eis rov Shuwo |v dru 80 
[el rhe Bovdte 7a pev ayaba SéxecOau TavTa Ta aTrNyy |eApéva 
25 [ek tv iepav Tov TeOupévor ed’ byretar Kal cwrnpiat T| As Bou 
[Afjs Kat rod Syuwov —-—--——— ca. 23 _ : éra|wéoa|e| 
| dé rov iepéa — — - — — $27 —--—-—- evoe Betas | évex[a| 
[qv €xwv Siarehet mpods Tods Oeovs Kat drroripias| THs wp [dos] 
c [rov 8] jpov [Kat orepavdcas adrov Paddrod atepav | ar 55 [dc | 
30 [A ]ae 8é adr[ de kat dN dyabdv Srov av Hu aEvos: ava | yparba|[e dé} 
[7] 68 76 WH [ deca Tov ypapparéa Tov Kara mpuTavetav €v| o7HAH [Av] 
[Ot |vy Kat orh[ cau adrhy ev rau tepdt TOD AoKkAnmod: eis 5€ 7H |v ava<y>[pa] 
[db] qv Kat rh v orHAnv pepioas Tov Tapiay TOV OTpatiwTiKar | Td ye| Vd | 


pevov av| dopa. vacat | 


The association of the three fragments was first suggested by Raubitschek. The 
evidence for it consists of the letter forms and the possibility of combining the frag- 
ments into a single text. The vertical space occupied by lines 15-21 is smaller on 
fragment b than on fragment a, but the reason is evident; lines 16-19 droop noticeably 
at their ends, whereas lines 20-21 are once more straight. Fragment b was presumably 
found near the stadium, and was bought by the Greek Archaeological Society ; while 
it may have been carried in the course of time from the Asklepieion to the stadium, 
it is also possible that one of the workmen excavating the Asklepieion sold it under 
false pretenses. The spacing of the letters is irregular; the text also shows deviations 
from the common formulae and the parallel passages in other inscriptions.” Under 
these circumstances, it is difficult to determine the limits within which restoration is 
permissible, and my text should be read with corresponding caution. 

The presence of a moulding above the first line shows that our text did not include 
the usual prescript. It is similar in this respect to the decrees honoring the Agono- 
thetes of the Theseia, shortly before the middle of the second century B.c., and the 
Prytany decrees of the post-Sullan period.” Since these decrees seem to have been set 
up at private expense, it is possible that our inscription was likewise paid for by the 
priest, despite the fact that the decree contains a provision for public payment.” 


747 am indebted to Anna Benjamin for the information from Athens that “EM 4697 and 
EM 7585 obviously belong together but there is no join.” 

> °A@nvaov, VIII, 1879, p. 141. 

76 Only four lines are fairly certain: line 21 with 42 letters (40 spaces; at least the first spaces 
are unusually wide), line 22 with 48 letters (44 spaces), line 23 with 45 letters (43 spaces), and 
line 31 with 51 letters (49 spaces) ; cota occupies about a third of a space. 

77 7.G., I1?, 956-959; but note that the orator’s name is given at the head. 

78 See S. Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 25. In at least one case (ibid., p. 186, no. 116) the orator’s 
name is given at the head. Cf. also J.G., I1?, 903. 

7° Cf. note 84. 
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Lines 1-3: See the commentary to No. 6, lines 5-7. The second interpretation 
offered there could be applied to the present case as follows: * 


ca. 12 


eer) Atwv Atwvo| s —-*=-—- dua 70 TOV axévTa. | 
[tlepéa rod ’AokAnmod [p17 Sivacbar Tas xpelas mapéxer Fan | 
v7opetvas THY iepwovvy|v KTH. | 


Lines 3-12: The most important points are discussed in the commentary to the 
parallel lines 9-17 of No. 10. A few variations should be noted. The ve of line 4 is 
probably followed by 8€ xat in line 5, as at J.G., IT’, 847, lines 13 and 16. In line 6, 
it appears that the article was used before the name of each festival, since it is seen 
at the beginning of line 7 with the last one; to fill the available space, the article must 
be restored at least with the first festival. An alternate restoration in line 9, ras 
ducias tavras, is suggested in the commentary to No. 10, lines 13-16. It is a trifle 
long if, as is likely, the children and women are named here as beneficiaries of the 
sacrifices; without the word ravras it makes the line shorter than the surrounding 
lines. The line would be properly filled if the friends and allies are the beneficiaries, 
and the demonstrative has been omitted.*’ In line 10, it is necessary to omit one 
element of the formula dayyyedev tHe Bovdte yeyovévar Ta tepa Kaha Kal TwTHpLa. 

Lines 12-14: Cf. No. 10, lines 22-23. For the failure to observe the usual 
division of syllables at the end of line 12, cf. lines 5 and 29. The last letter preserved 
in line 13 is probably nu, with the diagonal stroke producing an apparent apex at the 
upper left corner. But consider the possibility that the traces belong to zota and sigma 
crowded together; a restoration with regular syllabification would be [ €Bovdd | |rnoev 
Sé kat rots [name of festival]. 

Lines 15-17: See the commentary to No. 6, lines 10-12. Koumanoudis, the 
original publisher of fragment b, records \OB(?) for its first line.” On pds dpaxpas, 
cf. F. Preisigke, Worterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden, vol. II, Berlin, 1927, 
s.v. mpos (Z). 

Lines 17-20: Various elements have been combined from J.G., I’, Part IV, 1, 
“ Sermo Publicus,” s.v. xapes, as well as I.G., II’, 1006, line 90, and 1046, line 32. 

Lines 24-26: The remains of lines 24 and 25 seem to belong to a variation of 
the formula for accepting good omens. It is uncommon in a decree which reviews the 
sacrifices performed throughout a year, but cf. 1.G., IT’, 949 A. What beneficiaries 


80 The first line seems to be a little more widely spaced than the others. The restoration in 
the Editio Minor, according to which the priest named in the accusative held the office the year 
before Dion, is unlikely. Not only is it hard to find a reason for mentioning this priest, but when 
the same priesthood is referred to twice in succession, one expects the full title to be given at the 
‘ first opportunity rather than the second. 

81 Cf, the commentary to lines 24-26. 
82 *AGyaov, VIII, 1879, p. 140. 
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of the sacrifices were named is uncertain. I have found only one list that would give 
line 26 about the same length as the surrounding lines: [7]#s Bov| [fs Kat rod Syjpov Tob 
"AOnvatav Kal Tov cvppdxov]. Except for the addition of the words rod “A@nvaiwr, 
this is the regular list of the earlier part of the second century B.c.; the last example 
known to me is of the year 173/2 B.c.* Because of the lettering of our inscription, one 
would not ordinarily think of giving it so early a date.* In the year 165/4 B.c. we 
meet for the first time the longer list of beneficiaries, which includes the children and 
women and the friends and allies.** In its complete form it is much too long for our 
inscription; if the children and women are omitted, it is slightly too short. Finally, a 
list consisting only of the Council, Demos, children, and women is much too short, 
although not short enough to permit the addition of the words 70d ’A@nvaiwv, unless 
the letters have already become much more crowded. For the present it is best to leave 
the gap in line 26 without restoration. 

Lines 26-34: The crowding of the letters at the end of the inscription is hard to 
explain, since there is ample room at the bottom of the stele. Nor can one be certain 
at what point the crowding begins. I have based my restorations on the fact that the 
letters of line 30 preserved on fragment c are much more widely spaced than those of 
the lines which follow; this evidence cannot be pressed, in view of the irregularity of 
the spacing throughout the inscription. The language of lines 26-30 can be supported 
by various citations.** The perfect form 8déc0o is commonly used in granting 
citizenship.*” For lines 32-33, cf. No. 3, line 26, and No. 5, lines 14-15, with the com- 
mentaries. At the end of line 32, IANAN is on the stone. The word avaypadyy must 
begin at the first alpha nu, not only because the letters are hard to explain except as 
part of this noun; but also because the noun cannot possibly be squeezed into the 
available space if it begins at the second alpha nu. Reluctantly I admit a stonecutter’s 
error. Everything else preserved in lines 30-34 points to the ordinary provisions for 
the public inscribing of a decree. 


83 Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, pp. 33-47, no. 6, lines 13-14. The beneficiaries are discussed by Dow 
(Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 9-10), who says that the inclusion or omission of the phrases rot *A@yvaiwv 
and xat raiSwv Kat yuvaixéy is of no significance. Two inscriptions show, furthermore, than when the 
beneficiaries are given twice in the same decree, the second list is more complete (J.G., I1?, 807, 
lines 4-5, 25-28; and 967, lines 11-14). One might argue, therefore, that if the children and women 
were really mentioned at line 9, they were omitted here as taken for granted, while the allies were 
added for completeness. 

8¢ Tf the inscription is as early as 173/2 B.c., the completely new style of letter forms and 
arrangement must probably be ascribed to foreign influence; one thinks of Pergamon. Cf. the 
inscription on the Stoa of Attalos (Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, pls. 18-21, 26-27), which is however 
dated ca. 150 B.c. Cf. also our No. 7, of the year 165/4 B.c. Perhaps this innovation should also be 
connected with the argument given above that the inscription was paid for privately. 

8 7.G., I1?, 949, lines 16-17. 

86 Cf. Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 100-109, no. 18, lines 24-31; also 7.G., II?, 908, lines 16-17 ; 926, 
lines 11-13; 1006, line 96; and 1011, lines 70 and 79. 

87 T.G., II?, 889, line 16, and 979, lines 31-32; cf. also 900, line 16. 
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124 GPISSS EM 75840 1G O70: 
Fragment of light gray Hymettian marble, broken on all sides. 
Height, 0.130 m.; width, 0.165 m.; thickness, 0.05 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 


The inscription is non-stoichedon. Five lines measure ca. 0.06 m. 


post. med. saec. II a. NON-STOIX. ca. 38-44 


ee Kal cuparpo | 
[eSpou €S0€ev tHe Bovdte xlat rau [8] juole — “+ —] 
ON paneer Ree tee ee) ee et |wev: bmep av amray|yéddee | 


Oa 


iepeds Tod “AokAynm00 | brep Tav iepOv [Ov EOvev | 
tov Aokdnmar Tau év “Eq |Wavpar kat 7[ Hu “Tyretar | 
Kal Tots &ANots eots ots | arprov Hv émre[ wEAHOn Se | 
Kat THs oTpdaEws THS KNi]vys Kal THs [KoouHoEWS | 

A 2 \ ~ 14 , SS XX lal 
rhs tparélys Kai THs Ta|vvuxidos: [Ptaas b€ Kai Tots | 
"AokAnmelos TOL AokAnT de kai T[ He “Tyvetae Kat rots | 
ddous Yeots ots marpiov 7 |v ée[ wekHOn — —- --— — ] 


\ 
SS ee SS en i feet et feet ee 


Since the various letters differ considerably in width, a full-scale drawing of the 
text was made to test the restorations. It became evident from this reconstruction that 
the left margin is most easily placed in the position shown above; note also that most 
of the lines now begin with new words. To place this margin further to the right 
would be extremely difficult ; to move it to the left by one syllable, on the other hand, 
would be fairly easy, although it leads to unpleasing divisions of words.™ The formula 
with é8o€ev would then be approximately centered on the stele, and it may have stood 
alone in its line.* 

The sacrifice to the god in Epidauros is puzzling; even if the priest sacrificed and 
performed a lectisternium at Epidauros, it is difficult to see how he could be in charge 
of a night festival there. Possibly the arrival of Asklepios in Athens was re-enacted 
yearly at the Epidauria; °° in this case, the sacrifice at Epidauros may have preceded 
the celebration in Athens. At line 8 I have restored the other great festival of 
Asklepios, the Asklepieia.”” Since the structure of the decree is similar to that of I.G., 
II?, 949 A, it is likely that the good omens at the Asklepieia were mentioned below 
line 9; but this information may also have been given in lines 8-9, if after the word 


88 Two syllables would have to be moved from the end of line 3 to line 4. 
89 Cf, Dinsmoor, Athenian Archon List, pp. 16-17. 

90 Cf, 1.G., II?, 1019 (our No. 9), line 8. 

91 On the festivals, see note 57. 
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‘Yyeiau we may restore [és rod|rous waédkw éxaddépyoe|v.”” One advantage of this 


alternative is that it avoids the awkward repetition in lines 8-9 of the phrasing found 
in line 5. 


13 (Pl. 39). EM. 7607. 1.G., IP, 1033. 


Fragment of a pedimental stele of Pentelic marble; the left side, the back, picked 
with diagonal strokes, and part of the top are preserved. 


Height, 0.36 m.; width, 0.098 m. at the pediment, 0.087 m. near the bottom; 
thickness, 0.095 m. at the pediment, 0.076 m. at line 1, and 0.08 m. at the bottom. 


Height of letters, irregular, ca. 0.007 m. 


The inscription is non-stoichedon. Ten lines measure ca. 0.11 m. 


a. 94/3 a. NON-STOIX. 56-61 
0 [e O é] 
emt Kad| Xtov apxovtos emt THS — —-— — os --— —— ¢ mpuTaveias: | 
’AvOeorn| pidvos — -— -------- 2S ___————~-~~-— LTH | 
mpurave| tag —---—-—--------—~** —------------ | 

5 voupnviae p[—--—---------“##------------ - Bov | 
dy év Bovre| utnpior TOv mpoedpwv érebydiley — — — — 24° — — — | 
Muppwote [vos Kat ovpumpdedpou &0€ev rH Bovdju — —“ = —— éy Mvp] 
pwovrrns [€tmev: émedy — — — — “*> — —-—— tov tepéa t00 “AokAn | 
mov mapex |——--——--—---@----------- Uropeivas THY | 


10 Aarovpyialv Tov emt Ocoddrov &pxovTos EvavTov Tas KaOnKovaas Ovat | 
4 X\ lal > / Ms lal > f ‘\ , 4 
as €Ovcey K[ ai Tots Te “AokhyTuetots Kat Tots "Emavpious Tas Kivas €orpo | 
oey Kat ToU| TwY TOV EopTav Tas TaVvVLXidas oUVETéhEDEV KaTATTHAAS €| 


fp exarépav |7Hv Eavrod Ovyatépa —=~ — adppndopodta-av Kad@s kai duro | 

Tipws: mpoé|arn S€ Kat THs edkoo pias TOV OvdévTwr Kal ExdoTHVv Hpépav ev] 
15 rau iepde dxo|AoVOws Tots Vopous — — — — — — — 82 —- ~-- --~ Kara. | 

[7 ]ov emav|[rov — - -- -------------~--~-------- | 

Ce ee 


Line 2: For the name and date of the archon, see Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, 
p- 288, and Athenian Archon List, p. 204. It is difficult to estimate the gap in this line, 
because the letters are wider than elsewhere in the inscription. 

Line 5: See Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, p. 414, note 1, and Pritchett and 
Neugebauer, Calendars, p. 31. The last letter preserved looks most like rho, but 
might be eta. 


*2 Cf. the commentary to No. 10, lines 13-16. 
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Lines 8-10: See the commentary to No. 6, lines 5-7. The second interpretation 
offered there can be applied to the present case as follows. 


[ éresd2) Sua 7d per) SUVacOan Tov AaXOvTE iepéa TOD “AcK)y | 
mov apex [eras Tas xpelas — — — — — a _ vTropetvas Thy | 
Aerroupyia|v K7h. | 


In line 10 it is necessary to restore the date of the priesthood, that is, the year before 
the archonship of Kallias. The priest is being honored for services performed during 
his whole year of office rather than at a particular festival. It is therefore unlikely that 
the decree was passed in the month of Anthesterion (line 3) of the year of his priest- 
hood before the celebration of the Asklepieia in Elaphebolion.” 

Lines 10-14: We can be fairly certain that these lines mention the usual sacrifices, 
lectisternia, and night celebrations. It can also be observed that there is no room for 
a specific reference to eisiteteria; the remains of line 13 suggest that two occasions are 
involved, apparently the Epidauria and the Asklepieia. Other elements in my recon- 
struction of these lines are taken from No. 10, lines 13 and 18-19. All the sacrifices 
performed during the year are included in a single statement, which presumably covers 
the eisiteteria as well as the two festivals specifically named, while, the lectisterma and 
night celebrations are shown as limited to the two festivals.” 

Lines 14-16: Cf. No. 6, lines 10-12, and No. 10, lines 22-25, with the commen- 
taries. The phrase [xara r]dv éav[7sv] apparently corresponds to the phrase [év THe 
iepw |odvne at No. 11, line 16. 

Rotr O. HussBe 
UNIveERSITY OF MARYLAND 


°8 On the Asklepieia, see note 57. For the dating formula, see No. 10, line 9, with the com- 
mentary. For the date of the archon Theodotos, see Dinsmoor, Athenian Archon List, p. 204. Since 
the person honored was no longer priest, it is questionable whether he can be the same person as 
the priest mentioned at the end of line 8. 

°¢ The persons honored in this decree and in No. 6 may not have performed eisifeteria at all, 
if they did not actually serve as priests ; cf. note 35. That eisiteteria, when performed, did not include 
night celebrations can probably be inferred from No. 10, lines 9-13, and No. 11, lines 4-8. 


ACTIVITIES AT LERNA, 1958-1959 


(Piates 40-42) 


UPPLEMENTARY investigations were carried out at Lerna during the first 
fortnight in June 1958, in connection with a brief campaign of conservation and 
study." 


EXCAVATION 


The excavation of the preceding year had uncovered sections of massive walls 
near the northeast corner of the House of the Tiles, belonging obviously to a monu- 
mental edifice of earlier date (Building BG, Hesperia, XXVII, 1958, p. 130). 
Although little room was now left for further digging (Pl. 40, a, b), it seemed 
desirable to examine whatever parts of this structure could still be reached. An 
L-shaped space was therefore opened, outside the House of the Tiles, and small pits 
were dug through the floor inside. 

Building BG (Fig. 1) was rectangular in plan, its main axis running roughly 
north and south. A series of large rooms occupies the central part. On the east is a 
pair of parallel walls with a corridor or a succession of narrow chambers between 
them; on the west there are also two lines of walls, probably balancing those on the 
other side, but with some irregularities that could not be completely investigated in the 
space available. These four main walls end abruptly at the south. There was no 
evidence of an end wall. The building runs on into unexcavated ground at the north. 
A large irregular slab of stone, which on its discovery in 1955 was taken to be 
associated with the House of the Tiles (Hesperia, XXV, 1956, p. 164), is now seen 
to lie precisely in the axis of Building BG. Almost certainly it was the base for a 
single wooden column in the center of the south porch. 

Only the foundations and socles of the walls are preserved. They are of rough 
stone masonry and very heavy, measuring 1.00 m. to 1.20 m. or even more in thickness. 
The superstructure was undoubtedly of crude brick; it has disappeared altogether. 
Exact measurements cannot now be made, but general resemblances to the House 
of the Tiles are striking. The total width is 11.75 m. to 12.00 m. (40 E. H. feet ?); 


1 Mrs. Caskey supervised the excavation of the larger area, assisted by Mrs. McLeod. Wallace 
McLeod had charge of digging the smaller trenches and shared the duties of surveyor with J. L. 
Caskey, who served as field director. The staff lived at the Hotel Neon in Nauplia. Evangelos 
Lekkas was foreman, directing the work of ten men. Nikos Didaskalou, junior technician from 
Corinth, repaired and strengthened the weak points in the House of the Tiles. Petros Abatielos, 
carpenter of the American School, constructed and installed representations of the ancient wooden 
doorjambs in the building. 
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big rooms in the central row are bordered on either side by narrow passages and 
compartments. One can scarcely doubt that this was a prototype and precursor 
of the later palace. 


BUILDING BG 


ss 


x 
HOUSE OF \ 
THE TILES é 
\ 
Nae 
, ae 


° 3 aS 


NOV. 1938 


e\r 
Fic. 1. Plan of Early Helladic Building BG as Exposed in 1958. 


There are indications that it served its use over a considerable period of time, the 
walls being altered and reconstructed more than once. The great ceremonial hearth 
that was found in 1957 lay in the western part of the building and is probably to be 

-assigned to a middle phase of its occupation, neither the earliest nor the latest. In the 
eastern corridor, near the south end, there was at one time a paving of rough cobble- 
stones. In most of the rooms, however, floors were scarcely discernible, having been 
cut away by succeeding occupants of the area. 
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Remains of flagstone pavements were found just above the walls of Building 
BG at several places, and sections of much smaller house walls also gave evidence of at 
least one architectural period intermediate between the demolition of BG and the 
erection of the House of the Tiles. The pottery recovered from these layers was all 
fragmentary; it belonged to the general classes of Early Helladic glazed and plain 
wares but gave no more exact indications of date. From the relative position of the 
various systems of walls we may presume that Building BG was in use during two 
or three of the successive phases when the circuit of fortifications was being developed 
along the southern border of the citadel (Hesperia, XX VII, 1958, pp. 132-136). 

Walls of still earlier structures, probably houses of modest size, were observed 
below the foundations of Building BG. A closed deposit of pottery on the floor of one 
of these houses yielded several whole vessels, including an askos in plain rough ware 
with incised decoration’? (Pl. 41, e) and a squat pyxis in brown slipped ware, well 
burnished * (Pl. 41, f). 

There being no practical means of draining the area excavated this season, the 
walls of Building BG and of its immediate predecessors and successors were covered 
over again with earth after they had been examined and recorded. 

An attempt was made to explore the course of the road which presumably ran 
southeastward toward the shore from the foot of the Early Helladic flagged stairway, 
W (Hesperia, XX VII, 1958, p. 128, fig. 1). A long trench was excavated, some 10 m. 
out from the towers, but even at the bottom, where hardpan was reached at water level 
(0.68 m. A.T.), the earth was unstratified and contained sherds and tiles of the 
Classical period. The accumulations were obviously too deep to allow more extensive 
search, and the trench was refilled. ‘ 

As a further test of the topmost Neolithic deposits a trench, called JC, was dug in 
the western side of Square F7 from the border of the tumulus southward across 
Room C of the circuit wall (see plan in Hesperia, XX VII, 1958, p. 128). In it were 
found some remains of Early Helladic strata antedating the House of the Tiles, 
but pure Neolithic ground was discovered at a high level, around 4.55 m. a.r. Most 
of the pottery was of types already recorded as characteristic of this stage, the second 
major period at Lerna, comprising fragments of bowls and jars in red-brown glazed 
ware. A typical example of the bowls is illustrated on Plate 41, c.* In the uppermost 
levels, however, there were also a few scattered bits of pottery bearing patterns in dull 
paint on a light ground, exemplifying or related to a later class of Neolithic wares.* 


2Inv. L. 1604; H. 0.107, D. 0.171. 

3 Inv. L. 1603; H. 0.076, D. 0.166. 

*Inv.. L..1612; He O7 oe 0 1a2: 

* Represented, e. g., at Gonia (C. W. Blegen, Metropolitan Museum Studies, III, pl. I and 
p. 68) and at Corinth (S. S. Weinberg, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 513-515). Cf. also other late 
Neolithic sherds from Lerna, Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, p. 159, pl. 48, a, c, and Hesperia, XXVII, 
1958; p. 137, pl..36,. arc. 
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No whole deposits of this sort have been found at Lerna, but it is not improbable that 
they once existed and were cut away by the Early Helladic settlers. 

Two graves came to light in the Neolithic deposits in Trench JC. One, a simple 
inhumation, was that of a small child. The other, encircled by stones, contained the 
skeleton of an adult lying on its left side with head to the southwest (Pl. 41, a). Near 
the knees was a jug of unusual form, its mouth rounded-triangular in shape, with a 
small projection making a rudimentary spout in front, and its handle broad and high- 
swinging, with an upright projection at the top and two struts set crosswise within 
the opening ® (Pl. 41, b). Like the grave found a year earlier in Trench HTN 
(Hesperia, XX VII, 1958, pp. 136-137), the adult burial in Trench JC was so near 
the top of the Neolithic layer that it must be assigned to a stage of the settlement the 
remains of which were largely obliterated by the levelling and grading operations of 
the Early Helladic builders. It is not to be associated with the Early Helladic settlers 
themselves. Intramural burial, we may now say with some certainty, was not practiced 
in their time at Lerna; and the pottery from the two graves in question, though strange 
and not readily datable, looks more at home in a Neolithic context than in the repertory 
of the well-known Early Helladic types. 

The jug from Trench JC has a moderately coarse red-brown biscuit and retains 
considerable traces of a powdery orange-red coating. In all respects except shape it 
very closely resembles one of the bowls from Grave HTN. 1 (Hesperia, XXVII, 
1958, pl. 37,a). Similar red color appears also on the surface of a few sherds of 
white-crusted ware found near the grave in Trench JC, a fabric identical with that of 
another vessel from HTN.1*‘ (Pl. 41, d). It thus appears reasonably certain that 
the two graves belong to the same late Neolithic phase. 


CONSERVATION 


During the brief campaign of 1958 the work of conservation undertaken a year 
before was supplemented and consolidated. Retaining walls were strengthened where 
necessary, provision for drainage was improved, and additions were made to the 
shelter over the House of the Tiles. Heavy wire grilles were installed in the 
lower series of openings between the pillars, and pairs of wooden shutters were set 
in the three central bays on the north and south sides (Pl. 40, e). The leaves of the 
shutters are hinged at the top and bottom respectively, protecting the crude brick 
walls from driven rain when they are fastened, and leaving an unobstructed view 
from outside the shelter when they are open in good weather. Further repairs were 
also made to strengthen the walls of the ancient building, and wooden sheathings were 


6 Inv. L. 1610; H. to rim 0.115, D. 0.128. 
7Iny. L. 465; H. 0.221, D. 0.228. Formerly reported as Inv. L. 545, before the foot had been 
recognized as belonging to this pot, Hesperia, XXVII, 1958, p: 137, ple37,.¢. 
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set in place to represent jambs in the three doorways where cavities in the floor had 
shown conclusively that casings of this sort once existed (e. g. Pl. 40, c, d). Outside, 
in the rest of the excavated area, a moderate amount of planting was completed during 
the winter season. A few olive trees, some hardy oleanders, vines, flowering shrubs, 
and many smaller plants have now taken root. The whole area has been enclosed with 
a wire fence. 


STUDIES 


Throughout the year members of the staff have continued to study various 
groups and classes of objects in the workrooms of the museum at Corinth. The 
inventory of pottery, growing as pieces of interest come to light in the course of this 
study, now lists 1694 items, and a total of 4471 items is comprised in the inventory of 
miscellaneous objects of metal, stone, glass, ivory, bone, and terracotta. Mending and 
restoring have been carried on meanwhile by the senior technician George Kachros 
and his assistant Nikos Didaskalou; among their achievements of note is the complete 
reconstitution of the fragmentary hearth from the Early Helladic building BG 
(Pl. 42, a). 

Material from the successive settlements, and particularly that which may be 
assigned to the principal closed deposits, has been reviewed and many of the final 
catalogues have been drafted by Mrs. Martha Heath Wiencke (Period 3*), Mrs. 
Caskey (Period 4), Wallace McLeod (Period 5), J. L. Caskey (Periods 5 and 6), 
and Mrs. Elizabeth McLeod (Periods 5 and 7). 

Mrs. Wiencke also drew up a catalogue of the decorated bands on hearth rims 
and pithoi of the Early Helladic period, and Piet de Jong rendered many of the motives 
in water colors. Some of these pieces are illustrated on Plate 42, b-f. In the course 
of the study a number of interesting observations were made. The patterns in relief, 
comprising a variety of rectilinear and curvilinear designs, were applied to the bands 
with fairly rough cylindrical seals, presumably of carved wood. Filling ornament 
often appears between the principal elements of the spiral compositions. In one of 
these there is a representation of a hound and of a smaller quadruped, perhaps the 
hound’s quarry (Inv. L. 1564, Pl. 42, c-e). The same roller was used to decorate a 
pithos found at Tiryns.* Evidently, therefore, there was a central market for these 
great storage jars or, more probably, skilled pithos-makers travelled about the Argolid 
producing them to order. 

In addition to his study of the Middle Helladic deposits in general, Mr. McLeod 
is completing an analysis of the graffiti and other marks on pots of the period (a total 


* See preliminary outline of periods in Hesperia, XX VII, 1958, pp. 143-144. 
°K. Muller, Tiryns, IV, pl. XIX. Cf. the drawing of a hound on an E. H. pithos from 
Raphina, D. Theochares, IIpaxzixd, 1954, p. 111, fig. 8. 
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of 255 pieces has been recorded up to now), and will present them for publication. 
He has also made a preliminary survey of the medieval fort on Mt. Pontinos. 

During the autumn of 1958 Mrs. Grace Freed Muscarella drew profiles of many 
pots and fragments in the collection and made reconstructed drawings of others in 
water color. 

Perry Bialor has spent parts of the year at Corinth examining and classifying the 
stone tools from Lerna, with special attention to the chipped implements of flint and 
obsidian. 

A thorough investigation of the fauna of the district, as represented by animal 
bones found in the debris of the successive settlements, is being conducted by Nils- 
Gustaf Gejvall of the Royal Academy of History and Antiquities, Stockholm. He 
and his assistant Mrs. Carin Green gave six weeks in May and June 1958 to recording 
all the osteological material, held in some 2300 containers, at Corinth, and also identi- 
fied the bones from which many hundreds of minor objects had been fashioned. Dr. 
Maria Hopf of the Romisch-Germanisches Zentralmuseum in Mainz has begun the 
examination of vegetable remains recovered, identifying the species of various plants 
and trees preserved in a carbonized state and recording particularly the seeds and 
grains that leave impressions in the biscuit of pottery and burnt bricks. She is 
spending some days at Corinth in May 1959. Inorganic materials are being analysed 
by Mr. George Koumoulos of Athens, and samples of burnt wood have been submitted 
to the laboratories of the University Museum, Philadelphia, for radio-carbon testing. 


DISPOSITION OF THE COLLECTION 


It has been decided by the Archaeological Service of the Ministry of Education 
that the Lerna collection should be kept and exhibited in the Kallergeion at Argos, 
a fine old house newly rehabilitated as a public museum. Two large rooms have been 
designated for this purpose, the one to hold a representative selection of objects on 
display, the other to house the remainder as a study collection and permanent record of 
the stratified deposits. At the present writing (May 1959) the Greek services are in 
process of furnishing display cases for the former room and the American School 
is providing the shelves, cases, and other furniture required for the latter. 

In closing this report I take pleasure once again in expressing the gratitude of the 
excavation staff to our Greek colleagues for collaboration, assistance, facilities, and 
many courtesies extended to us since the inception of the excavations in 1952. 


Joun L. CaskEy 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
Strupies AT ATHENS 


ATTIC MANUMISSIONS 


(PLATE 43) 


PISTHOGRAPHIC fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found in 
a wall of house 638/9, west of the Church of the Holy Apostles (N 10) on 
January 9, 1935. 


Height, 0.214 m.; width, 0.262 m.; thickness, 0.115 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 3183. 


The fragment joins /.G., Il’, 1554 above and 1557 below. Four other fragments 
belong to the stele. Koehler assigned 1556 and 1558 to the same stele as 1557, and 
1556 in fact joins 1557 above. Kirchner assigned the one-sided fragment 1555 to 
1554, and this is certainly correct. Lastly, 1559, identical with the other fragments in 
all respects, must also be added.* 

The four joining fragments, 1554, the new fragment, 1557 and 1556, preserve 
both margins and give the width of the stele, 0.744 m. Face A has five columns, the 
first four with stoichedon lines of 16 letters, the fifth of 17 letters, all in the same 
hand. Face B has three non-stoichedon columns in a slovenly hand with many mis- 
spellings,” and about three-sevenths of the face remains uninscribed to the right. 
Though there is no trace of a physical top or bottom, the fragments also limit the 
extent of the catalogue of names. There was probably a prescript above the catalogue 
as in /.G., IT’, 1575 and 1578, but there is a clear uninscribed space at the top of 
1556 which fixes the top of the catalogue on Face A. The bottom is fixed by another 
uninscribed space under Column IT of 1554. 

Into this framework the other fragments can be fitted. J.G., II’, 1558 has a 
right margin on Face A. Though it makes no join, when placed as high as it can go in 
Columns IV-V, the uninscribed space beneath it corresponds exactly to the space 
under 1554, and its true position can hardly be much, if at all, lower. The horizontal 
position of 1559 is fixed by its columniation, and its precise vertical position is also 
certain, for there is only one place in which its text in Column IV does not clash with 
the text of 1556 and 1557; confirmation is added by its continuation of the line of 


* My thanks are due to B. D. Meritt for entrusting the publication of this fragment to me, to the 
Managing Committee of the British School at Athens for allowing me to publish here work done as 
a student of the School, and to Eva T. H. Brann for the drawings. 

* I hope to discuss elsewhere the evidence for fourth-century script and pronunciation provided 
by this near-illiterate. 
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fracture of 1556. J.G., II’, 1555, which has parts of two columns, can be eliminated 
from Columns III-IV and IV-V, where there is no room for it, and from Columns 
II-III, where the intercolumniation is a shade wider. Its vertical place in Columns 
I-II is uncertain, and I have assigned it an arbitrary one, based on a possible con- 
tinuous line of fracture with the new fragment. 

I have judged it best to give here a complete new text as the readings of the old 
fragments can be slightly improved and the Editio Minor restores fragments of 
Face A, Column IV, with 17 letters to the line instead of 16. 


Face A 
Column I 


23 lines missing 


hee ae Be eee Jo” 
25 [.... diad\ orafp si] ” 
ae eee eee ae ie | otk 
ee amogu |yav ” 
[eevee eas |darov 
[.. 8... hudd o]raw:H 
Wee st beam Racer eu | Ilevpa 


[otkdv amodvy |av °”” 


{ eee nn wk | vOOUL 
[. 2... duad o7 ]abuo:H 


ees Be éy | KodAv 
35 [oixadv arodvy|av ””” 
er a eae | paro 
ln Bee ease ors, ] SvvK 
[ee ee Ske eee |Kpa 
RS eA A eer Aa|par 
AC tera ce, Ree | par 
about 28 lines missing 
ees eee LS Renee ae o |ix 
70 [...7.... dmodvy]av * 
Pe cieeee a eciat es |7ad 


[Pos tee Ciann| ore tt 

[...7... €y Kod]Av of 

Upper am |odpvy 
Glin oO I KpaTO 
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DAVID M. LEWIS 


Dig Cees) Cg 


at ‘aed jaye oe, 
Phe XG pel El SI 


(FU fut 
seiyee 0S ge be MS 


FACE A 
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ac 


SAN us ae 
™ eo" 


FACE B 


212 


92 


oS 


100 


105 


110 


115 


128 


130 


DAVID M. LEWIS 


[. 2... duddn] oradu:H 
ecm Dy eee RLU 


[Ne sevpatry atapeet o|ix atop 
[arya Bes fli |oxparo 
about 12 lines missing 
eee ee |e 
Pe eee a|modvy 


be acc eee |v ‘Odvpa 
[vcSépov “Al yp gud o7a:H 
[...7....] vada &v Kvd 
[oixov| amoduyovca * 
Avotduxov Avowr Tp 

drov Axapvé dua ora Hl 
[K ]irros éu Ile otxav 
xyahked avoduyav ”” 
Avovdovov iooredn 

diddy orabmov -F: °°” 
Mrynoéatv} éu Ile of 

Ko Taha aroduyotaa 
Avovictov iooreh 

didhn orabpov HH: °° 
Ldrvpos ‘“Ayvovy oik 
yewpyo amopuyav 
Kndiovov Kndic0d7 

pov Tladhy dud ora 1 
[K]adXia<s> Kaandr ew Tle 


[ce of |k@v amodvyar ”” 


Vv 


[..°...]ev TloAvedxro 


[earn sate OAM Teak 


[vacat | 
Column II 
11 lines nussing 
[ost Saya vaca tg anes Jou 
[.. 2°... Gt@d of] oOp tt 
ee sie |p eK 


[| .. otkav amloduvyav ° 
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\icecasarsca | Anpoo-rpa 
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COMMENTARY 


The following commentary does not profess to be complete. I shall not repeat 
expansions of abbreviated professions given in the Editio Minor which seem to be 
correct, and I shall only repeat prosopographical information given there, if it is 
relevant to the establishment of the date of the inscription. I have not commented 
on some minor alterations of marginal letters. 


Face A. 


Line 77: For possible expansions of |Bewov, see M. N. Tod, Epigraphica, XII, 
1950, p. 12, who suggests [kava] Beov(pyds) (Cf. I.G., III, 3, Appendix, 87a, line 7). 
Both this and Preuner’s [xepv.]Bevov(pyds) suggest an extraordinary degree of 
specialization for this man. II[evreAjow] should be abandoned, since its deme-status 
is doubtful. I[addnvjow] and I[epyaojow] are possible (Cf. A. Diller, Race 
Mixture among the Greeks before Alexander, 1937, p. 177). 
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Line 95: [®peap]p must be abandoned since the letter before the rho is almost 
certainly gamma. Olympiodoros of Agryle is unknown. 

Line 110: Kephisios was bouleutes in 334/3 (/.G., II’, 1750, line 48). An 
ephebe of the same name in the archonship of Nikias Otryneus, 266/5* (/.G., II’, 
665, line 64), will be a grandson if Kephisios was a young bouleutes, a great-great- 
grandson if he was an elderly one. The stemma at P.A. 8295 is based on an earlier 
date for Nikias Otryneus. 

Line 115: The iota is clear. Possibilities include [@éoyv |w, [Evzod |uv, [Xezod |w. 
I have not yet found any such name in conjunction with Hodvevxros. 

Lines 132-133: This is a new reading and confirms Tod’s suggested parallel, 
P.A. 3632, who may well be the same man. 

Line 140: I have shown elsewhere (B.S.A., L, 1955, pp. 27-34) that J.G., II’, 
2409 is part of I.G., II’, 1924, and that the Xaipurmos ‘Adatevs of that text (line 15), 
almost certainly the same man as this Chairippos, was born in 389/8. For a com- 
mentary on the type of transaction recorded in these lines, see M. I. Finley, Land and 
Credit in Ancient Athens, pp. 104-105, whose explanation seems unquestionably 
correct. 

Line 150: The restoration is Tod’s from J/.G., II’, 1563, line 11, and is unques- 
tionably correct. It may be noticed that all the four slaves of this Acharnian live in 
Peiraeus. I take it that this man is a son of Biwy ’Axapvevs, who also has three slaves 
living in Peiraeus (/.G., II’, 1576, lines 57-64), since I will later show reason to 
believe that that text is earlier than this. 

Lines 185-186: The letters TAH® seem clear, but no explanation of them has 
yet occurred to me. Unless the owner’s name was given without patronymic, which is 
not impossible, he will have to be taken as a metic and the restoration in the text 
accepted. 

Lines 189-193: I have abandoned Kirchner’s Anp[oxpdrn]| in line 190 as too 
hypothetical, since the known Anpoxpdrns Ppedppios (P.A. 3539) is not of this period. 
The only one of these names known for this period is the father, Anuar Ppedppros, 
mentioned as a living trierarch in 323 or 322 (J.G., II’, 1632, line 248), if we may 
make the identification from name and demotic only. 

Line 207: The restoration is from J.G., II’, 7528. 

Line 219: A son of this man was an ephebe in 333/2 (Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 63, 
no. 8, Col. II, lines 33-34). The birth-date of Thrasymedes himself is unlikely to fall 
much, if at all, after 380. 

Line 249: Lolling’s reading [’A]yvevi[S]nv gives the correct name, and this 
must be the same as P.A. 175, the lampadephoros of I.G., Il’, 3105, line 45, of which 


8 Hellenistic archon-dates in this article are taken from W. B. Dinsmoor, Hesperia, XXIII, 
1954, pp. 312-316, as modified by B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, pp. 94-97. 
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the date seems to be roughly 350-340. Tod’s [ka]? Séa[7]paro(v) is clearly unsatis- 
factory, and surprising as my reading and restoration may appear, they are confirmed 
by J.G., II’, 6436, now restored by Peek, Attische Grabschriften, I, p. 12 (Abh. 
Deutsch. Akad., Kl. fiir Sprachen, Literatur u. Kunst, 1953, no. 4) as Mewwior[paros | 
IIuorox[ h€ovs | Kn [ fuoteds |. 

Line 253: This Kallias is unknown, but the possibility must not be overlooked 
that he is related to the Periclean general of the same name and patronymic, who is of 
unknown deme (Thucydides, I, 61, 1). I hope to discuss this subject elsewhere. 

Lines 334-335: Two extra letters necessitate Avoyév| nv] for Kirchner’s Atoyet- 
[rova], and reduce the possibilities for the deme without producing an identification. 
Avoyévns “Epuxeeds (P.A. 3822) is far removed in time. 

Lines 380, 384: For SxaBw for SxapBwrddv, cf. the examples in Meisterhans- 
Schwyzer, p. 84, note 718. 

Line 392: Cf. J.G., II’, 1566, line 22, for the spelling of yew(pyds). “Ada is the 
usual form in these documents; cf. Face B, lines 13, 107, and J.G., II’, 1570, line 82. 

Line 394: The only way I can yet see of resolving this line is to suppose *H[ px ]- 
ddvo, a Chian name (British Museum Catalogue of Coins, Ionia, p. 331, no. 34), 
preceded by an abbreviated accusative, perhaps ending in 6p(ov). I print what I see. 

Lines 398-400: Kirchner’s readings and spacing require considerable correction 
here. For [...°...|6ns’A[p]e[o]rap|[xov Mv] pp(wodtoros), cf. J.G., IT’, 1751, line 29, 
Aioxvhidys “Apirrdpxov Muppwotoros, perhaps a brother. In Tépya0o(v) So[ovorp |a- 
tov Kvdabn (vaseds), Sw[ovrrp|drov seems an inevitable restoration. For T'épya6os I 
have no explanation. It can hardly be a by-form of I'épyaios (for which see Bechtel, 
FAiistorische Personennamen, p. 24), but it may be a mistake for T'épyv8os, known from 
Kydathenaion in this period (J.G., II’, 2370, line 5, where I have checked the reading), 
on which see Bechtel, of. cit., p. 112. 

Lines 404-409: The division of the first two lines must be name, patronymic, 
name, patronymic, demotic; and Philon’s son is presumably also from Iphistiadai. 
I have printed odo in line 405, but [Edd]@d0 is obviously a possibility. If one adopts 
the obvious restoration of lines 406-7, [Knd¢uod|Swpo(v) Med[tov “Avayv(pdcror) | 
(P.A. 8362), no satisfactory arrangement can be arrived at, for the letters of line 407 
seem to represent a demotic followed by the beginning of a name. However, the most 
likely reading for the demotic, Otv<a>i(ov) ‘is not altogether satisfactory, for the 
known compounds in Me6- are all at least one letter too short. I would not therefore 
rule out the possibility of ["Ep|ou<dé>d<y>. Readings are very difficult at this point. 
In line 408 Kirchner read [’A | pewviov, possibly rightly, but I do not see the mu. 

Line 429: This is Andron’s first personal appearance, although his son has 
long been known from J.G., II’, 1753, line 14, and what is presumably his father 
appears in J.G., IT’, 1740, line 42. The family presents intractable dating problems 
which I have discussed elsewhere (B.S.A., L, 1955, p. 20). 
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Line 431: Timonax, the name of Kallippides’ father, appears here for the first 
time in Attica. MéSwv Kaddurridov Iaaviets (P.A.9713) is presumably some relation, 
possibly an uncle. 

Line 433: Tyren is presumably an Etruscan, with an ethnic as name. I have 
found no parallel for the single rho in Attic. Although avdozou(ds) has good literary 
authority, it makes its first epigraphical appearance in Attica here; it should perhaps 
be considered as an alternative for a[pz]o(aouds) in Miss Hereward’s new fragments 
Oil Gall, 10“ BS 4.5 XL VLE O52 pL 109; lines). 

Line 446: [Ev]@vxhé[ovs]| is of course the most likely restoration, but not the 
only possible one. 

Line 454: I know of no name ending in -apyns. Lolling read ]\év7. 

Line 462: I have suggested elsewhere (B.S.A., L, 1955, p. 30) that Xaptvos 
Xapwvidov (P.A. 15440) is a brother and that Evwvupeds should be restored in /.G., 
II, 1642, line 36, and 2829, line 2, but neither of these inscriptions helps a close dating. 

Line 466: Pherekleides appears as strategos in “Apx. “Ed., 1918, p. 76, and in 
I.G., 11’, 2968. The first inscription is probably of 324/3. The point has been much 
disputed but the date cannot be wrong by more than a year or two. 

Line 487: If he is to be identified with [A]nuddiros Anu[— —] (Taranevs), 
prytanis in 348/7 (J.G., II’, 1748, line 20), as by Kirchner, Demophilos was not born 
after 378/7, but I am not sure that Anu[éov] should not be the restoration there (cf. 
P.453086):. 

Line 507: Their father @cd8mpos EvSypuidov Medireds had been trierarch on 
Kephisophon’s expedition to Skiathos (J.G., II*, 1623, lines 35 ff. and 1629, lines 
484 ff.), which is generally placed around 340 (see Kirchner, ad loc.). Between that 
time and the date of J.G., II’, 1623, which is between 334/3 and 331/0 inclusive 
(Kirchner, ad loc.), he had died, and the debt arising from the trierarchy was paid by 
his son Theodoros as his heir, acting alone, in that year (J.G., II’, 1623, lines 50-59). 
Here, on the other hand, his two sons, Athenodoros and Theodoros, join to free a 
family slave. This is a crucial passage for the dating of the stele. I take it as certain 
that the father is dead and that the stele is therefore later than Kephisophon’s 
expedition to Skiathos ca. 340. I think it very probable that the evidence of the pay- 
ment of the trierarchic debt is relevant; that is, it seems unlikely that there can have 
been any partial division of the estate which would have had the effect that the liability 
for the father’s trierarchic debt fell on Theodoros alone. This leaves two possibilities : 
(a) that this passage is earlier than /.G., II’, 1623, lines 50-59, that Theodoros and 
Athenodoros succeeded to the estate, freed this slave, and that Athenodoros afterwards 
died, leaving the responsibility for the trierarchic debt to Theodoros alone; this face of 
the stele would then be not later than 331; (b) that this passage is later than the 
trierarchic passage, that, when the father died, Athenodoros was a minor, that Theo- 
doros paid the trierarchic debt on behalf of the estate, and that they could not or 
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did not free the slave until Athenodoros was of age; the stele could then not be 
earlier than 333. 

Line 512: The only reason I can see why this might not be the famous Chaire- 
philos (P.A. 15187), but the otherwise unknown grandson whom Kirchner has 
posited, is that a new citizen perhaps ought not to have a patronymic. What the 
fourth-century theory or practice on this point was it seems impossible to say. I 
cannot point to any case where someone who is definitely a first-generation citizen is 
given a patronymic (J.G., II’, 1496, line 32, [XapiSnpwos Bi] \ofévov ’Axapvevs is the 
closest, but the restoration is not certain), but I do not think that we can say that this 
social distinction was necessarily made. When we come to the question of when the 
family got its citizenship, we are in no better case. It was indeed certainly before 323 
(Deinarchos, I, 43; /.G., II’, 1631, line 622), but Schaefer’s theory that it was during 
the famine of 330-326 (Demosthenes und seine Zeit, III’, p. 296) is quite unverifiable. 
1.G., 11°, 417, where Chairephilos’ son Pamphilos appears as a citizen, is of no help, 
since I see no way of dating it closer than between 340 and 320, and the comic 
references also stand in need of dating from the citizenship. Webster (C/. Quart. 
N.S., II, 1952, p. 20) accepts the C.J.A. dating of /.G., II’, 417 to 338-330, and uses 
it somehow to show that the Epidauros of Alexis (Athenaeus, 119F) belongs to the 
thirties. I do not follow his argument, nor do I understand how he can go on to date 
the Sorakoi in the forties, because another son, Pheidippos, is there called a &€évos. 
A mere decree of naturalization is hardly enough to stop a comic poet of any period 
calling a foreigner a €évos. All we can safely say is that, if this Chairephilos is a 
grandson of the first, the date of the stele can hardly be earlier than 320, and is 
probably rather later. 

Line 520: This is a new reading, replacing “Apxé5[y]porv<v>. 

Line 524: Note Ev@vpayos Eb[@]iarov Humeraiwy who proposes a decree in the 
archonship of Glaukippos (273/2), perhaps a grandson. 

Line 548: He is one of the original names on his gravestone (J.G., II’, 6437), 
which seems to have been made before Demetrios of Phaleron’s sumptuary reforms. 

Line 557: A man of the same name, patronymic, and deme is prytanis in 367/6 
(Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 233, no. 43, line 7), and was therefore born in 397 at the 
latest. He may be the same, but is more probably a grandfather. A relation, possibly 
a grandson, "Emxpdryns “AvSpoxhéovs Evwvupeds is prytanis in the archonship of 
Euboulos (256/5; Dow, Prytanets, no. 9, line 33). 

Line 565: See P.A. 14609 for evidence showing prominence in the thirties and 
‘twenties. 

Line 567: The evidence for Theophrastos from the navy-lists (/.G., II’, 1629, 
line 7; 1631, line 642) belongs to the ’twenties, but his father seems to be dead before 
| Demosthenes], XL, 347, where his evidence would have been useful. I do not 
understand /.G., II’, 4332, which has never been republished. Its lettering looks a 
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great deal later than our period, and it may belong to a descendant, but it is poor work 
for any period. 


Face B 


Lines 2-3 and 5: Letters underlined are now not on stone. 

Line 19: There only appears to be room for one letter: wasd[. |v. 

Lines 30-65: Readings in these lines are difficult in the extreme, and should be 
treated with caution. 

Line 34: For [— —]payos KadkAyuayov Mapafeévios cf. Dow, Prytaneis, no. 28, 
line 50. 

Line 53: Presumably for ®vcorpar[———]. 

Lines 61, 63: [’I]arpoxqs or [I]arpoxdjs. For an *“Avrupdvns ILarpoxdéovs of 
the first half of the century, see the tabella defixionis, Jahreshefte, VII, 1904, p. 121. 

Line 62: If my reading is right (Kirchner prints rakao), tam(ududdvrn) é€[v] 
is perhaps the least improbable expansion. 

Line 91: An hapax legomenon Wn xuorpia with extraordinary spelling is not en- 
couraging, but I see no other way of interpreting the line, and the woman must have 
specialized in the tending of horses. This is, as far as I know, the only example of ao 
in Attica; cf. Aayroaydpew (I.G., XII, 7, 141; Amorgos), Xdpomws (.G., XII, 9, 
56, 435; Styra) and J.G., XII, 9, 1273-1274, III, line 3 of Eretria, all much earlier. 

Line 98: Earlier editions have read é« rav épy émt Your otk; this has been expanded 
variously (cf. Tod, Epigraphica, XII, 1950, pp. 12-13), but all have taken him to be 
a miner, “ the only one released from this the hardest and cruellest of ancient indus- 
tries’ (Gomme, Population of Athens, p. 42, note 6). There is, however, room for 
only one letter before vv and it looks very like a kappa. I expand ék 7av épy (alopevar ) 
émt Kuv(oodpye) oik(odvra) with éi Kuvoodpye referring forwards and backwards, 
and take him to be a building-worker, engaged in operations similar to those contracted 
for in I.G., II’, 1665. For the shortness of the distance between the Kynosarges and 
Alopeke, his master’s deme of residence, cf. Herodotos, V, 63, 4. 

Line 106: For a much later man of the same name and deme, see /nscriptions de 
Délos, 1926, line 6. 

Line 109: For a minor fighting a legal action by a xvpuos, cf. Demosthenes, 
XLIII, 15. Kleoxenos and Ktesonides are certainly of the same deme, although we 
cannot judge their relationship. For the formula, cf. Hesperia, Suppl. IX, no. 12. 

Line 112: Menites of Kydathenaion appears on J.G., II’, 2409, line 40, and was 
therefore born in 389/8. See note on Face A, line 140. 

Line 207: I have not come across ’Axupiwv elsewhere, but it is a straightforward 
formation, and a good name for a farmer. 

Line 209: Probably [Xatpurm]os as in Face A, line 140. 
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Line 210: pudw6(pés) is a new profession in these texts. The definition in 
Liddell-Scott-Jones overestimates the social status of this profession. A member erat: 
clearly labeled, may be seen in action on the Megarian bowl, preserved in two copies, 
most conveniently to be found in 4.J.4., XLI, 1937, pp. 86 ff. 

Line 211: Aristokritos is a new name in Aphidna. 

Line 213: P.A. 15452 must be some relation. 

Line 214: The restoration seems unavoidable. I have not found the name 
elsewhere. 

Line 216: This is P.A. 10652, his second appearance in these documents (cf. 
1.G., 11?, 1569, lines 55-59). I have discussed his prominence in the ’twenties briefly 
elsewhere (B.S.A., L, 1955, p. 35). He can hardly have been born much after 373. 

Line 240: He is P.A. 15038, and was still alive in 303 (J.G., II’, 483, line 8). 

Line 243: A possible clue to restoration is to be found in J.G., II’, 478, line 82 
[Ev] Bovdos Kynfuoo[— — —] Kexvvveds, an ephebe of 305/4, who would presumably be 
a grandson. J.G., II’, 1755, line 15, is too distant in time to serve as a clue. 

Line 254: This is P.A. 14160, born not later than 377, but still active in the 
twenties. 

Line 266: UpidvOns is a new reading; cf. IpedvOns (1.G., XII, 5, 609, line 290; 
Keos). 

Line 267: The grave stele of his grandfather who bears the same names belongs 
to the beginning of the century (J.G., II’, 5565; photograph in “Apx. AeAr., 1920-21, 
pel lo, 

Lines 328-330: The stone has ANTIZKEN[H2] but neither the alteration nor 
the restoration is doubtful. I have discussed this troublesome family at length else- 
where (B.S.A., L, 1955, pp. 21-22), and have attempted to simplify Kirchner’s rather 
complicated stemma (ad P.A. 1196) by identifying his Antiphates I and II and his 
Antisthenes I, II, and III. The result would be that the elder Antisthenes, born 
between 420 and 410, is last mentioned in 334/3 and is dead by 326/5 when the 
Antisthenes of our inscription pays for half a new trireme as his heir. This would 
definitely date our inscription as later than 334/3. If my surgery on the stemma is 
thought too drastic, the only relevant conclusion that can be drawn from Kirchner’s 
stemma is that these sons are in control of the family property by 326/5. 

Line 333: No certain restoration can be made, since there is duplication of this 
name in the deme. I curtail discussion by referring to Kirchner’s stemma (ad P.A. 
12413), with which I agree. Nikostratos I had three sons: (1) Nikostratos HI (P.A. 
11025), who appears on a tessera iudicialis of, say, 360-340 (/.G., II’, 1889; this and 
II?, 1836 are in the Museum of the British School at Athens); (2) Menon (P.d. 
10076), trierarch in 356/5; (3) Pythodoros (P.A. 12413), born 384/3, trierarch, 
Amphiktyon at Delos 341/0, diaitetes 325/4. Pythodoros had a son, Nikostratos II 
(P.A. 11026), who appears together with his father in another of these documents 
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(.G., II’, 1576, lines 9-12) and by himself on I.G., I1*, 2408. This inscription is of 
the Lykourgan period and has ten names from Oineis singled out at the top, followed 
by the beginning of a catalogue of Oineis. Unless this document is quite unparalleled, 
it is an ephebe-list, with the ephebic lochagoi singled out for special mention (see 
Roussel, Rev. Arch., XVIII, 1941, pp. 222-226; Meritt, A.J.P., LXVI, 1945, pp. 234- 
239: Pouilloux, La Forteresse de Rhammonte, p. 107), and this makes good sense 
about the ages of Nikostratos II and of Aischines’ son, Atrometos, who also appears 
in I.G., II’, 2408. The only difficulty about this view is that there will have to be two 
Aristophons of Phyle, and Pritchett’s note on Aristophon (Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, 
p. 277) will have to be emended accordingly. It seems quite clear that Nikostratos II 
cannot be the successful boys’ choregos of 331/0. (/.G., II’, 2318, line 334), for the 
choregos must have been born before 371 (Aischines I, 11; Aristotle, Ath, Pol.waG; 
B.S.A., L, 1955, p. 24), and was almost certainly Nikostratos II]. In this state of 
uncertainty, all we can say is that the restoration here will either be Hv@odépov and 
the reference to Nikostratos II, or Nuxoorpdrov and the reference to Nikostratos III. 

Lines 335 ff.: The accepted date for the birth of Misgolas (P:A.10225) as 390; 
I have tried to show elsewhere (CI. Rev., N.S. VIII, 1958, p. 108) that the retention 
of this date raises acute difficulties which resolve themselves into a choice between 
abandoning the age-qualification of thirty for the boule and emending Aischines, I, 49. 
I chose the latter alternative, and suggested a birthdate for Misgolas and Aischines 
ca. 398. In this inscription Misgolas and his brother still have part of their estate 
undivided, but we know nothing of their father, and have no idea when he died. It 
has been plausibly suggested that their grandfather was secretary of the tamiai in 
403/2 (1.G., II’, 1370, line 5; J.H.S., LVII1, 1938, pp. 78-79). 

Line 344: Tod read o[7e]xvor7v, Lolling followed by Kirchner tlo|xuor7jv. I 
suggest t[ ee] xvorHv, by far its earliest appearance, but not, I think, surprising. 


I defer comment on the date of the stele. We may however note the salient facts 
about it as a whole. Face A seems to have contained about 125 entries, Face B about 
140. Face A has only the formula with the slave’s name in the nominative, Face B has 
only the formula with the slave’s name in the accusative. It seems reasonably certain 
that Face A, with its more careful hand and the list planned to cover the whole face 
of the stele, was inscribed first. Face B was carved at a different time or, at any 
rate, by another hand. 

There is more to be said about the group of documents to which this stele belongs. 
I begin with some revisions of their texts. 

1.G., Il, 1553 seems certainly to have had three columns at least, with one more 

to the left. Traces of the original back are preserved, but we cannot tell whether it 
“was opisthographic. All entries preserved have the dzoguyav formula, as on Face A 
of our stele. Line 4 should read Yootas. The traces in line 45 do not appear to fit the 
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I.G., 11°, 1560: The law which would make all so much clearer can only be slightly 
improved. Line 3 should read dvd@yya .A..TTE.; line 4 H.IE... of duxac; line 7 w Kat To 
orabpov (orabpdr is of course neuter in Attic of this period, and what seems a parallel 
to this phrase will be found in a new edition of J.G., II’, 333, which A. M. Woodward 
and I are preparing); line 14 is apparently KIQA, and line 15 is a szgma, not an 
epsilon. Kirchner was clearly right in suggesting oi]«@v in line 12, and therefore the 
aaodvyev formula was used on both sides of the stele, which are both in the same hand. 

I.G., II’, 1561: The back is original, but uninscribed. The disposition of the 
inscription closely resembles 1564-1565, but the stone is slightly thicker, and its marble 
is different. Line 33 reads Ilpdéevov IIvAa| yopov *“Axep (Sovorov) |, thereby confirming 
Preuner’s restoration. All we have is in the adrodévywv formula, and this also applies to 
1562 and 1563 where I have no changes to make. 

I.G., Il’, 1564 and 1565 (E. M. 5302) are from the same stele, with 1565B 
coming from the same side of the stele as 1564. The back of 1564 is original and 
uninscribed, and it therefore should probably be placed below 1565. Again both 
sides have the drodvyév formula. It will be noted that the reverse (1565A) has at 
least two columns, and this will also be true of the obverse. 

I.G., Il’, 1566 is another opisthographic stele, with at least two columns on the 
obverse. Its most interesting feature is the sudden change at line 18 from the 
anogvyav formula to the other, with the citizen’s name in the nominative. It is cut by 
only one hand, but the change in formula is paralleled by a marked decline in neatness, 
as if the lines after line 17 were cut later after the stele had been set up. 

I.G., Il’, 1567 and 1568 belong together and are from another opisthographic 
stele; 1567 has an original back uninscribed, and is presumably lower on the stele 
than 1568. 1568B has illegible traces of another column to the left. There were 
therefore at least two columns on each side; again both are in the dwodvyev formula. 

The two sides of /.G., II’, 1569 are in different hands, but seem to have had the 
same number of columns, at least four. They have only the drodvyév formula. I 
would prefer Tad (Anvéa) in line 47. 

I.G., Il’, 1570, opisthographic, but with nothing useful legible on the back, has 
at least three columns of the dwodévyo#v formula. Line 3 ends ’Ap with an uninscribed 
space; line 8 should read TaxvaA (Aor) ; line 8a |Swpov Iv08a| pov| Opidovov. In line 34 
there is no room for the restoration printed in the Corpus, and I read ’Avrvyévynv 
*Avr[—— “4 ——] Ilas[—-—-—-—] and compare P.A. 996-997. 

I.G., II’, 1571 apparently goes with 1574, since it has a curious edge, sloping 
inwards under the face, while 1574’s edge slopes outwards. I cannot account for 
this. J.G., II’, 1573, which I have not seen, probably belongs either to this stele or 
to 1575, to judge by its arrangement. Again the admodvydév formula is universal. 

I.G., Il’, 1572 also has the awodvya#v formula. The profession in line 8 ends not 
with eta, but with a certain nu, and I think the current restoration extremely doubtful. 
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I.G., II’, 1575: I see no trace of line 1. In Column I, line 20, I read vza, in line 24 
ev, in line 26 nver. In Column II, line 15 Aucpdéz[ovs]. On Face B, line 38, Buroxparns 
@.[d and a new line 49 [...7....]no.zu.v. I follow Gomme (Population of Athens, 
p. 42, note 1) in doubting the association of Face B with the rest of our texts. Face A 
has only the awodvyov formula. 

I.G., IV’, 1576 has a formula peculiar to itself, slave’s name, profession and 
deme, dwéduye, master’s name, and lacks all reference to the phialai. Inscribed on at 
least two adjacent sides, it had at least three columns on the obverse. Line 12 has 
[II]vAoSépov. In line 14 I doubt [ty@]vo[waéA], for the first preserved letter appears 
to be rather iota or tau. In line 23, I distrust “Avdy|apou|v, and suspect a metic 
"Avay | [.-.. €]v Kvda0 | [otkodv7a]. : 

I.G., II’, 1577 is an unsatisfactory stone of mysterious arrangement. Line 3 
appears to end oik AQT[., line 6 radacwo[ , and there are two unread lines, 8 
AOXAXOY and 9 [7]ada[ ovo. 

I.G., II’, 1578 must have had three columns to make room for the prescript. 
Line 4 reads ‘Hyeorpdrov; line 5 [éu] Ila. It has been noted that Column I (really IT) 
has no reference to the phialai. On what grounds the Corpus restores references to 
them in Column II I do not know. It seems fairly clear that Column II does not have 
the drodvyév or dmépvye formula, and that the change had already started in the 
previous column, for it seems unlikely that “Apxdéa in line 8 in the accusative preceded 
Evxryjpov in the nominative in the same entry. 

We have now reduced the number of stelai to seventeen, and it is possible that 
the number may have to be still further reduced, either because I have failed to notice 
a possible association or because a change of hand or arrangement in the middle of 
a stele may be concealing an association from us. In our present state of ignorance, 
we cannot of course assert that each stele represents a year. 

One important result of this reduction of stelai is that it now becomes much 
clearer that the formula with the slave name in the accusative is distinctly rare. It now 
appears only on the abnormal (since it lacks the phialai) /.G., II’, 1578, the great stele 
here republished, and on 1566. It will be noted that in the last two cases there is some 
reason to assert that the entries using this formula are cut later. 

Some rough stylistic grouping is possible. I am disposed to separate TG ie 
1576 and 1578, because they lack the phialai, and because, even apart from this, 1576 
certainly, 1578 probably, has a different formula from the rest. It is tempting to 
suggest that the reference to 76 oraOudv in the law of 1560 refers to the introduction 
of the phialai. 7.G., II’, 1576 and 1578 will then be earlier than 1560, which should 
certainly be the earliest of the rest, since it has what appears to be the law establishing 
the institution. With 1560 we may perhaps group 1561, 1562, 1563 and 1564 + 1565, 
since all these inset and isolate ¢udd\nv orabudv:H. Another stylistic grouping is 
formed by 1571 + 1574, and 1575, as well as 1573, if this turns out to belong to a 
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third stele. All these start a new entry by outsetting the first line. Otherwise there 
is no very obvious grouping. Perhaps one would expect 1553 with its continuous lines 
to be the latest. 

Absolute dating of the whole group is hardly possible. Kirchner in the Editio 
Minor places them all ca. 330, although his datings scattered through P.A. show 
both earlier and much later dates. The only attempt at precise dating I know is that 
of Diller, Race Mixture among the Greeks before Alexander, pp. 167-168, who 
argues that, since the first large silver hydriai were made from the duddar eedevDepixat 
in 321/0 (J.G., II”, 1469, lines 3 ff.), the institution of dedicating the phialai began at 
this time. But this is clearly not cogent, since the individual phialai may have been 
retained separately for some years in the treasury before the decision was taken to 
melt them and make larger offerings from them. The point must, however, be borne 
in mind, and we must add that there is evidence for another such hydria being made 
in 313/2 (J.G., IT’, 1480, lines 8-11; unpublished restorations ). 

Greater precision can be sought by a prosopographical investigation of the lists. 
The assumption that 1576 and 1578 are the earliest, because they lack the phialai, 
gives some help. /.G., II’, 1576, lines 9-12, has Pythodoros and his son, Nikostratos IT, 
of Acharnai joining to free a family slave. It will be clear from our discussion of the 
family (pp. 232-3) that there is no likelihood of Nikostratos being of age to do this 
before the end of the ’thirties; unless /.G., II’, 2408, is the earliest known ephebe-list, 
not until after 334. One cannot fix a lower limit; Pythodoros was alive until 324 at 
least. But note Adroxdfjs Xarpimmov Tubevds (1576, lines 71 ff.). Kirchner seems to 
have thought him the ephebe of 334/3. This is unsatisfactory, since his father X.A.II. 
appears in the presumably later list 1567, line 14, and the Autokles of 1576 is more 
likely to be the ephebe’s grandfather. But since the ephebe’s father Chairippos was 
bouleutes in 335/4 (J.G., II’, 1700, lines 161-2) and was therefore born in 365 at 
the latest, it would be undesirable to take the elder Autokles, and 1576 with him, too 
far into the ’twenties. 

For the inscriptions with phialai, practically all the useful evidence comes from 
our large inscription. The crucial points on Face A are (1) line 507, of which what is 
now the most likely interpretation will point to a date later than 333; (2) lines 189 ff. 
These last seem very strong evidence for a date later than Kirchner’s. Three sons of 
a Demon Phrearrhios join to free a slave. This almost certainly implies that their 
father is dead, but a Demon Phrearrhios is alive in 323 or 322 (/.G., II’, 1632, 
line 248). He could be a cousin, but we have no evidence to suggest a cousin’s 
existence. If the upper limit for Face A is 323, the lower limit cannot be much later. 
We have on it men born in 389/8 (line 140), 380 or earlier (line 219), possibly even 
before 397 (line 557), besides one man (line 548) who died and was buried before 
the sumptuary legislation of Demetrios in 317/6. 
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Face B, which must be later, helps a little. The evidence of lines 328-330, on my 
view, proves a date later than 334/3. If the Nikostratos of line 332 is Nikostratos II, 
the date should be later than 325/4, when his father was still alive. Counterbalancing 
evidence comes from lines 335 ff., since, even if Misgolas was only 70 in 320, this is 
still remarkably late for him to be holding property in common with his brother. But 
this is a difficulty on any view now possible. It certainly prevents us from taking 
the inscription much lower than 320. 

The evidence suggests therefore that the institution of the diddar e€ehevdepixat 
cannot be earlier than ca. 330, and strong, but not decisive, prosopographical evidence 
suggests a date at the end of the ’twenties for at least one of the lists. This fits well 
with Diller’s-hypothesis. 

I do not propose to discuss the legal problems of these lists at length. For the 
commonest formula, slave’s name-profession-domicile, dmwofvydév, master’s name, 
diddnv orabuov:H, we have the plausible theory of Tod and Bosanquet * that we have 
to deal with a group of manumissions carried out by fictitious processes drooraciov, 
as described by Harpokration, s.v.,° to which the compulsory dedication of a phiale 
was added, by, I suggest, the law of /.G., II’, 1560, as a registration fee. J.C., BES 
1576 and Column I (really IT) of 1578 will be the registration of similar actions 
before the institution of the phiale.° 

Difficulties really arise with the reverse formulae where the master’s name is in 
the nominative. Here it is easier to see the difficulties in earlier theories than to suggest 
anything plausible in their place. Wilamowitz, for example,’ thought that the missing 
participle was é€eddpevos eis édevfepiav, but the reverse formula appears in) 157s) 
where the heading clearly excludes any other suit but that known as aaooraciov, and 
Wilamowitz made no attempt to show how the type of vindicatio he suggested fitted 
into a Sikn dwooraciov. Kahrstedt* has suggested that the reverse formula did not 
indicate a difference in the type or result of a case, but merely that the master and 
not the freedman paid for the phiale. This view, however, also clashes with the 
evidence of 1578, where, although the phialai have been restored, there is no reason 
to suppose their presence. Tod °* suggested that in these cases one should expect the 
logical opposite of admofuyev, that is, ekov, and suppose that the masters won their 
case, but the large number of such entries on the reverse of our great stele suggests 
that here too some legal fiction leading to manumission is in question. 


*B.S.A., VIII, 1901-2, pp. 197-202. 

5 On the non-fictitious form of this action, see Gernet, Droit et Société dans la Gréce ancienne, 
pp. 168-172. 

6 Tod, op. cit., p. 198, note 2, attempted to explain the absence of the phialai from 1576 by 
‘assuming that they were referred to in the heading, but in 1578 they are absent from the heading too. 

7 Hermes, XXII, 1887, p. 110, note 1 = Kleine Schriften, V, i, p. 275, note 1. 

8 Staatsgebiet und Staatsangehdrige in Athen, pp. 308-309. 

9 Joc. cit. 
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The only possible, although perhaps not very probable, view that I can see is a 
combination of the views of Tod and Kahrstedt. We have seen some reason to believe 
that Face B of our great stele and that part of 1566 where the reverse formula is 
employed are later than the normal formula, and they may date from a time where 
the legal responsibility for providing the phiale had been transferred to the master. 
This would leave the cases of 1578, Column II, as genuine examples of a success by 
a master in a Sikn drooraciov and the only cause for doubt which can be raised is that 
the prescript of 1578 refers to one particular day, and that if the cases registered on it 
were genuinely contested, the polemarch would have had a full day.” 

The truth of the matter is that our evidence is inadequate. Another fragment 
of the law of I.G., IJ’, 1560 or another prescript would improve our position. At the 
moment we cannot do more than guess at the legal procedure involved, and in the 
absence of precise dates, speculation as to the political background of this large body 
of inscriptions is quite unprofitable. I agree with, but cannot expand, the comment of 
M. I. Finley,” “ The fact that all the evidence is crowded within a time span of two 
decades or less suggests that the whole procedure was not a normal one in Athens, but 
was created to meet peculiar conditions of the moment.” 


Davip M. LEwis 
Curist CHURCH, OXFORD 


10 Besides the works referred to in the commentary to /.G., II’, 1553, I have found Kahrstedt, 
op. cit., pp. 305-309, most helpful. I do not understand the views of Westermann, Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies, V, 1946, pp. 94-99. 

11 Land and Credit in Ancient Athens, p. 291. 
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(PLaTE 43) 


RAGMENT of Pentelic marble, preserving part of a double moulding at the top, 
brought in from the vicinity of Evangelistria Street (Judeich, Topographie von 
Athen’, Plan I, squares G 3-4) on May 27, 1938. 


Height, 0.326 m.; width, 0.37 m.; thickness, 0.111 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m., in a square chequer pattern of 0.0103 m. 
Inv. No. I 5477. 


Content, lettering and spacing all make it certain that we have here the top of 
1.G., Il’, 334 (E.M. 7153). It will be seen that it contains a law relating to the 
financing of the Lesser Panathenaia. The old fragment contains a decree of the 
demos about the organization of the festival, apparently in amendment of a probou- 
leuma of the boule, which also must have stood on the stone, since lines 16-17 of the 
old fragment presuppose information which cannot have stood in our law. This 
combination of a law and a decree on the same stele is unparalleled, but is justified 
by the permanent nature of the provisions of the decree." 

Unfortunately, although the length of the lines is certain, the horizontal position 
of the new fragment cannot be precisely fixed, since it has no edge to left or right. 
Broken surface extends to the right sufficiently to make it clear that there were at 
least five letters to the right of the last preserved letter, and I assume, for reasons 
which will appear, that there cannot have been many more. 


ST. 42 
c) e| 0 [¢] 


seit). ae | povres 


Stes Line: Jol... .]. “Apiordvixos ’Ape[ororédo | 
vs Mapabdvios elm lev: roxne ayabye ToD SrHpoy [Tod “AAn| 


vatwv, 6ras av thu] “AOnvar 7 Ovoia as Kaddiot|y He Tava] 


o-7 


5 


nrau teporroto és, SeddxXOax Tots vopobér| ales: THY pev | 
Néav pucdovrw|cav déxa hyépars mpérepov v[..."...-] 
of mwAnrat Séx|<a> ern xara Sixdnpiav TH. 7d 7[etorov | 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[Onvatous rots p|upots Kat mpdcodos ws met | orn vyeév | 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ Suddv7e THe wp |orépar Ere h dv dv 7 AA.ANTI[...%....] 


10 


1 My thanks are due to B. D. Meritt for entrusting me with the publication, to E. Vanderpool 
for help with readings, and to M. I. Finley and A. M. Woodward for help and suggestions. 
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[ acerca pt|oOwrats éyyunras \apBdvoy[or. tods 5] 
[é twdnras rh |v revrnKoorHy Todeiv THY év TH[L Néa xo] 
[pis Trav ddw |v. rods Se mpurdvers mpoypade[v Bovhis | 
[ 
[ 
[ 


Spav eis 7) |v ploOwow rhs Néas SiappHoyv [Kat rhs 77] 


15 [evrnxooris] tiv mpaow rijs ev tHe Néau xopi[s...°.. .] 
.. 2... 9 mpd|oodos yévnras Svotv rahdvro[w...°...] 

[ae eae 7 | Ov Krnpdrov tov ev rh Néale] k[.....---- | 
fas kee |pxev tHe AOnvas. rovro |...... ro ee | 
[...7.... Hav ]a6nvatov trav puxpOv 7[...°..... ot b€ a| 

20 [modéxrar pe] pildvrwv ard eis rad[Ta Tots teporrovo | 
Coe lov & etvar kal Top mpol...... ret cde Ae ] 
epee ta ae jae pro bodv Kalo Vy [re seteoaend Le ees | 
Recrere eee aie? |e. vorteraptay [oC eaineee: ie eee | 
ieee ee ee jovraorno. y isla 205 Dh See ] 

Zouk. sae Eaaae te ]A[---------------- ] 

COMMENTARY 


Line 2: The approximate date of the inscription has never been in doubt and 
receives confirmation from the name of the proposer of the law. It comes from the 
Lykourgan period of religious organization, and is unlikely to date before 336 or 
after 330. Within this period we can only be guided by considerations of spacing, 
and those so uncertain that I abstain from reproducing my calculations. I am 
inclined to say that, even if we restore as little as possible to the right of the fragment, 
that is, one letter less than I have allowed in my text, the shortest possible restoration 
[émt Nuxirov &]pxovros (332/1) will still be a little too long to sit symmetrically in 
the center of the stele. If the line started fairly near the left-hand edge, still on the 
assumption that we have as little as possible to the right, ém’ Kryouxdéovs (334/3) 
and émt Nixoxpdrovs (333/2) will be a little too long, émt TvO0djAov (336/5) and emi 
Evawérov (334/4) a little too short. As the right-hand margin is moved out, 336/5 
and 335/4 become possible, as do the even shorter archons of 337/6 and 332/1. The 
archons of 331/0 and 330/29 are too long to come into consideration. The year 332/1 
has the attraction that during it similar provision for the financing of the Amphiareia 
was worked out by the atthidographer Phanodemos (S$.J.G.*, 287, lines 10-16), but 
special conditions applied in Oropos and I am inclined to follow all previous editors 
and place this law rather earlier. The spacing I have adopted here allows the restora- 
tion of the archons of either 336/5 or 335/4. 

Line 3: Vanderpool and I are fairly confident that the letter in the seventeenth 
space is sigma of the straight type found in this inscription. The horizontal bottom 
stroke is clear, and there appears to be the start of a diagonal leaving its left end. 
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Neither of us would exclude the possibility of an unusually small delta, but consider 
it much less likely epigraphically. Sigma, however, cannot be fitted into any formula 
we have in the prescript of an Athenian law (cf. /.G., II’, 140, 244, 333; Hesperia, 
XXI, 1952, no. 5; Demosthenes, XXIV, 71). But the five prescripts we possess 
exhibit such diversity that we cannot claim to have an exhaustive list of possibilities, 
and, although delta will allow either a calendar date, e. g. [Xxipodopidvos EB] [ dune], 
or an abbreviated prytany-indication [émt 77s ...iSos EB|d5[duns], I have thought it 
best to put in the text the most likely reading. 

Lines 3-4: ’Apurrdévuxos *Apt[arotéhkovs Mapafdrios|. About the demotic, there 
can be no doubt. This is P. A., 2028, the well-known politician of this period, known 
as a colleague of Lykourgos in 335/4 from /.G., II’, 1623, lines 280-282. It has 
always been likely, and I consider it certain, that he is to be identified with the 
Aristonikos of Alexis, frags. 125-126 (Kock), who is a noted vopodérns, who, 
according to Alexis at any rate, is turning his attention to the fish-trade. I quote the 
most relevant passages : 


ov yéyove Kpeitrav vopobérns Tod movatov 
"ApioTovikov ........ 

> V4 sS / , 2Qx 4 
od yéyove pera Lddova kpeitrwv ovdé ets 
5 / 4 A ed XN 
Aptorovixov vopobérns: 7a T adda yap 

es SS ‘ a , 
vevowobérynKe TOMA Kai Tavrota 5%, 
4 

vuvi TE KaLVOV Elodéeper VOmOV TWA. 


It is satisfying to find a real law proposed by Aristonikos. Like Eukrates, the 
proposer of the first law published from these excavations (Hesperia, XXI, 1952, 
no. 5), he came to an unpleasant end, and he is linked with him by Lucian (Demosthents 
Encomium, 31). 

For the patronymic, I have adopted a suggestion made to me by A. M. Woodward. 
Despite the size of the deme, political families from Marathon are rare, and it is 
extremely tempting to see the father of Aristonikos as Aristoteles (P.A. 2065), 
proposer of J.G., II’, 43, the foundation-charter of the Athenian confederacy, and 
active precisely a generation earlier. There are, of course, other names in “Apirro— 
which fit equally well, but the probability that a rich colleague of Lykourgos will be 
found to have a prominent father is considerable enough to justify the admission of the 
conjecture to the text. 

Line 4: réxns dyabq. The reverse order is more usual (Hesperia, XXE 1952; 
no. 5, line 5; 1.G., II’, 244, line 2), but there are ample parallels, even one from Aris- 
tonikos’ putative father (/.G., II’, 43, line as 

Line 5: I was at first inclined to read another letter, as xdédduorqa [ju], and 
there is of course ample evidence for the construction, but the trace seems to lie too 
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far to the left, and I think I have been misled by a scratch. I therefore prefer 
kakdior[] (cf. S.I.G.*, 287, lines 13-14 dws av i re wevrernpls ws Kahdorn yiyynrar). 

Line 6: [Tavanvatous rots p|uxpots and compare line 19. This is a surprising 
variation in terminology, since the old fragment (line 32) uses the term ra Ilavabjvara 
7a Kar émavrov. It is clear that Deubner (Afttische Feste, p. 23) was wrong to 
conclude from this and from Harpokration s.v. that 7a kar’ évavrdév was the official 
terminology, against Lysias, XXI, 2 and Menander frag. 428 (Koerte), which use 
puxpd. If the nomothetai use one form and the demos another, there can be no official 
terminology. 

Lines 6-7: For the thought, compare again S.J.G.°, 287, lines 13-16. Line 16, 
as well as the whole subject matter, makes it clear that zpdécodos here means ‘ revenue.’ 
This makes [rots éepo]?s a much less likely restoration than [tepomoo]is. For these 
hieropoioi, see the old fragment, line 6, with Kirchner’s note, which rests on Ziehen, 
Rh.Mus. LI t8oorp? 212. 

Lines 7-11: I take it that these lines order the leasing of the Néa, for which a 
special meeting of the boule is ordered in lines 13-14. If this is so, it is most likely 
that the reference to the Néa will stand first in the sentence, and I do not see that 
|cav is likely to be anything but the end of the late form of the third person plural 
imperative (cf. /.G., II’, 204, line 47, of 352/1, for a fourth-century epigraphic use 
of this form). There is of course no reason to try to find room for the eccentric 
mixed form pucbovvrwoar of I.G., Il’, 1241, line 52. 

What is the Néa? In Theophrastos, De Causis Plantarum, III, 20, 7, the sense 
is clearly the same as in the cognate ves or veds, land which is being rested from 
cereals and planted with some kind of pulse, as a modification from the ordinary two- 
year cycle. The word comes twice in leases. In one, S.J.G.*, 963, lines 45-46 (Arke- 
sine), it seems that the ground contains an area of véa already, which the tenant is 
required to dig up, for line 8, though the reading and interpretation are uncertain, 
seems to make the use of this method in the future optional. In /.G., Il’, 2493, lines 
7-9, the situation is rather different, since the tenant is to be compelled to keep a 
quarter of his ground in this condition, leaving a quarter completely fallow, and there 
is a near parallel in the 7.G., II’, 1241, lines 21-23, where the word does not appear, 
but where the tenant has always to leave half the land uncultivated for cereals, but 
can use his judgment about how much he will sow with pulse. Having said so much, 
I hope it is now clear that we must be dealing with something rather different here 
and that Liddell-Scott-Jones is wrong to include J.G., II’, 334, line 17 as an example 
of the basic use of the word, since no one could have been expected to pay a large 
rent for ground which could only be sown with pulse. I therefore assume that the Nea 
must be a specific and well-known area of state-owned land, which may have been put 
under this form of cultivation to restore it, and [ have given it a capital letter. It must 
have been fairly considerable in size, since we learn from line 17 of the old fragment 
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that its leasing fetched 41 mnai. No Attic rent is anywhere near as large as this; the 
only comparable figure is 7110 dr. for all the sacred land on Rheneia in 432 (Tod, 
Greek Historical Inscriptions, no. 54, line 24) and perhaps we should not be too ready 
to assume from its name that its value was only for cultivation. 

A solution for the end of line 8, which will provide us with the exact date required, 
should be easy to find, but I have failed to find a satisfactory one, either with the nu, 
which seems to me the more likely reading, or with mu, which, though malformed, 
would be possible. I offer as a remote possibility N[eweotov] (cf. J. Pouilloux, 
Forteresse de Rhamnonte, no. 15, line 28). The Nea would then presumably be in the 
neighborhood of Rhamnous. 

Lines 9410: [8€k]<a> érn. It is with some reluctance that I] assume a mistake in 
cutting (for the first letter of line 9 certainly has no crossbar) in order to support 
a restoration. But I can make nothing of AETH; a term of years is certainly required, 
and ten years is the duration of state leases of temene (Cf. Ath. Pol., 47,4). 

xara. SuxAnpiav. This is the first instance of ducAnpia in Greek. I do not see that 
it can mean anything but ‘in two sections,’ and this seems to be confirmed by the 
appearance of pio Owraé in the plural in line 11. 

tau To 7 Aetorov Siddv7e]. Cf. I.G., II’, 2492, line 36. 

The end of line 10 is completely bewildering, but Vanderpool and I are in complete 
agreement on the readings and regard even the nu as nearly certain. Various sug- 
gestions, presupposing greater or lesser mistakes in cutting, have been made in 
conversation or correspondence, but none of them gives any kind of sense. The two 
most promising, 7 dA[A]a«re[Ky] and 4 (d)da[p]ayri[vy] will suffice to show how 
far we are from an interpretation. A subjunctive like yévnrae will be required to 
complete the subordinate clause,” and the amount of space available makes it unlikely 
that [w]oOwrats éyyuntas hapBdvov|or] is anything but a curiously curt phrase in 
apposition to réu 76 w|A€torov SiSdv7r]. For NapBdavew éyyuntyv cf. Demosthenes, 
XXXIII, 7, which is not an exact parallel, since there it is the creditor who is the 
subject of AapBdvew. We would expect rather some form of kabiornpe, but I can think 
of no way of turning the sentence. 

Lines 11-13: Taken together with line 15, these lines must certainly indicate that 
the wevrnxoory on the Nea is to be farmed. I have no wish to embark here on a re- 
examination of the Athenian taxation-system, and therefore curtail my references 
to modern literature, but this information suggests that such a re-examination is 
certainly desirable. The general view, held, for example, by Boeckh, Francotte, Busolt- 
Swoboda and Andreades, which brings all references to a mevrnkoory in Attica under 
the single heading of a 2% import and export tax, as described in various forms by 
‘the lexicographers, and as seen in operation in Demosthenes, XXXIV, 7X, 


2 Woodward suggests that another estate is named here and the subjunctive is probwAi. 
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29-30, will certainly not cover this case. Nor is it certain that all the other references 
should be so interpreted. The wevrnxoory farmed first by Agyrrhios and then by 
Andokides around 400 (Andokides, I, 133), may or may not have been such a tax. 
The wevrnkoar} 708 cirov of 368 (Demosthenes, LIX, 27), which involved a separate 
farming-operation of its own, may have been a tax on imported corn or it may have 
been a produce-tax on home-grown corn. We are too easily inclined to think that a 
produce-tax disappeared from Attica with the Peisistratids. Such a tax may be the 
explanation of the mysterious Sexdérn of the first Kallias Decree (4.7.L., II, D i; 
line 7). Other passages which may have to be borne in mind include the neglected 
Demosthenes, XXIV, 120, which certainly seems to imply that some people were 
farming rds Sexdras THs Oe0d Kal Tas mevTnKoTTAs TOV GhAwy Oedv, and I.G., Il’, 404, 
line 16 (a produce-tax extended to Keos?). All that can be said now of the passage 
before us is that the wevrnxoory on the Nea is not an import-tax, and is quite possibly 
a produce-tax. It seems also that this tax covers a wider area than the Nea, but that 
the tax on the Nea is to be farmed separately, in order to make it easier to earmark it 
for the Panathenaia, but, in default of a satisfactory restoration for the end of line 15, 
my restoration here [xwpis rv GAdw|v (sc. mevtyKooTdv) is by no means certain. 
To farm a tax to be collected from two people is odd procedure, but need imply no more 
than demanding an itemized bid from the general farmers. 

Line 13: mpoypdde[v Bovdns épav] I have not yet found a parallel for the 
complete phrase, but in /.G., II’, 244 it is a certain restoration in lines 36-37 and a 
likely one in line 9. Something like it seems to be required here, cf. Ath. Pol., 47, 2. 
Perhaps, alternatively, tpoypdde[v év rhe Blovdne Kat 77) |v pioOwow (Woodward). 

Line 14: ScappySyv. The restoration here may arouse legitimate doubts. It seems 
to give ScapprjSyv a sense much nearer ‘ exclusively ’ than its normal ‘ explicitly,’ but, 
when /.G., II’, 244, line 9, wishes to say this, it has airé xa’ abro. What it ought to 
mean is that the prytaneis shall give this operation a special item on the agenda, instead 
of including it among other poPdoes, but the parallels (Lysias, XX XI, 27; Demos- 
thenes, XX, 133) for the word standing on its own and not in close association with a 
word of stating, witnessing, allowing or forbidding are hardly close. But the 
alternative, to suppose that we should imagine a comma before the word and take it 
with a participle in line 15 beginning with ene has not yet for me yielded any 
restoration which fits or makes sense. 

Lines 16 ff.: My original approach was to suppose that line 16 fixes a reserve- 
price below which the leasing of the land and the farming of the two-per-cent tax 
should not be sold. But since we learn from lines 16-17 of the old fragment that the 
Nea was in the event leased for only 4100 drachmai, this makes Aristonikos absurdly 
unrealistic. Woodward would meet this difficulty by supposing that the other estate 
he hypothesizes for line 10 was referred to also in lines 17-18. Our combined sug- 
gestions for lines 15-18 would then run: 
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xopi| cbetcar |, 
[dws av 7 mp6|codo0s yévyrat Svoty Taddvro|[w Kara év | 
[vavrov aad tT] Ov KTnpatov Tov ev THL Néa[e] K[at] THs .... | 
[... dare tra] pxew THe AOnvas TovTo [76 dpyvpiov ... | 


It is however doubtful if this version really provides enough space for the second 
estate, nor is it easy to find a satisfactory continuation. Finley points out that there 
is no satisfactory parallel for fixing a reserve-price in these terms, and would prefer 
an alternative approach, providing for the contingency that too much money would 
come in from the lease. Something along these lines might then be possible: 


‘xopi[s Tov GX] 
[ wv. édv S€ rpd|codos yévyrar Svotyv raddvro|w Kara €év| 
[vavrov dad | Gv Krnpatov Tov év THL Néa[e] Kat rHs wevr | 
| nkoorhs, vd |pxev THe AOnvan. 


But unless some phrase expressing a surplus can be found to replace x[at rhs mrev7 | 
nxoorhs| the result is curt and obscure, though the distinction between two funds, 
that of the hieropoioi and Athena’s own, might be clear enough. ~ 

My feeling is that there ought to be a full stop after “A@nva. I have considered 
the possibility of continuing the sentence 70d 7é6[7ov], but this is hardly an official 
word, and is used of a district in Attica only in the rather colloquial passage, 
Demosthenes, X XI, 158. rod 76[Kov] is of course out of place here. The trouble with 
rodro is that both it and avré in line 20 suggest that some word like apyvpiov has 
come before, and I can think of no way of introducing it into lines 17-18 without 
involving the absurdity mentioned above. rotro [dé caraBdddew|aiel mpd Hav ]abnvatwv 
Tov puxpav t[——] would be satisfactory enough for lines 18-19, if the lengthened form 
aici be admitted as late as this. The sentence will be completed either with those 
making the payment or with those to whom they pay it. In any case, some reference 
to the apodcktai is indispensible in the gap of lines 19-20, for the first letter of line 20 
is a nearly certain rho, which implies [pe] pcfévrwv and it would be perverse to separate 
them from their normal function. 

radra in line 20 presumably refers to the Panathenaia. The rest seems quite 
hopeless. In line 22, it seems difficult to see anything but what would be, I think, the 
first appearance of cas in epigraphic Attic. In lines 23-24 there seems to be a 
reference to the raplas TOv orparwtiKdv, who has functions connected with leases 
(Ath. Pol., 47, 2), but it does not seem possible to resolve line 24 with any certainty. 

I hope that the difficulties in this document will receive attention from others 
and that more satisfactory solutions will be reached. It seems to me a document of 
considerable importance. Our knowledge of Athenian financial procedure as laid down 
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by vopor is still extremely slight. Demosthenes, XXIV, 96-98 and Ath. Pol., 48 give us 
some foundation for an account of the law on the pepiopds, and the need for a vopos 
to establish new and permanent financial obligations has long been known from such 
passages as I.G., II’, 222, lines 41-46, S.I.G.*, 298, lines 39-45.° What is new here, 
besides the fact of actually having an instance of the nomothetai at work on financial 
matters, is the earmarking of specific sources of revenue for a specific purpose.” Even 
at a lower level than that of the state, 7.G., II’, 1172 is not an exact parallel, for 
there the deme is merely making sure that it has a regular income, out of which it 
hopes to fulfill all its religious obligations. The concept of making sure that there are 
specific funds for a specific purpose seems quite new in Athenian public finance. The 
need to do this in this case seems to arise from the date of the Panathenaia, towards 
the end of the first prytany of the year. Admittedly, the biggest inflow of Athenian 
revenue came in the ninth prytany (Ath. Pol., 47, 4), but this was probably followed 
by the biggest out-payments. At the end of the tenth prytany, officials would have to 
be paid off and deficits might have to be met on certain funds. At the beginning of 
the first prytany, floats would have to be provided for the new boards. The Pana- 
thenaia would fall a little later than these big demands on the revenue, and in a bad 
year there might not be enough to meet the proper demands of the festival. I suspect 
that we find this happening as early as the last years of the Peloponnesian War. In 
415 the tamiai hand over 9 talents to the hellenotamiai for the athlothetai of the Lesser 
Panathenaia.’ The payment is indicated by éSaveioa[per], not by wapédopev, and, 
despite the doubts of Meyer,* this ought to indicate a difference in the circumstances 
of the payment. That difference consists, I suggest, in the lack of precedent for the 
payment. The Panathenaia would normally be financed out of ordinary revenue, but 
in this case the ordinary revenue was not in a position to meet what may have been 
an extraordinary demand. The payment was made out of what was technically the 
wrong fund, and éSavetoapev, I think, expresses this.” Similar payments follow in 410 
(1.G., I’, 304, lines 5-6) and 405 (/.G., I’, 305, lines 8-9). 

But the possibility of such a crisis is most clearly documented in the fourth 
century by Demosthenes, XXIV, 26-29. There is some uncertainty as to whether we 
are dealing with the Lesser or the Greater Panathenaia here, since, although Dionysios 
of Halikarnassos (Ad Ammaeum, I, 4) dates the speech to 353/2, there is a case for 


8 See, most recently, for the whole topic, A. H. M. Jones, Athenian Democracy, pp. 102-103. 

But compare Isokrates, Areopagiticus, 27, where he seems to complain that, while lavish 
state-aid is given to émiOerou éoprai, some traditional sacrifices are forced to depend on pucbopara. 

57.G., I, 302, lines 56-58. The amount seems large, and it may have been thought that a 
lavish celebration was in order after the departure of the great fleet and the political troubles of 
the year. For an alternative view of this and the later payments, see Davison, J.H.S., LXXVIII, 
1958, pp. 32-33. 

6 Forschungen zur Alte Geschichte, II, p. 135, note 1. 

7 Cf. the later similar use of zpodaveifw, S.I.G.%, 298, line 39, .G., I1?, 330, line 62. 
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354/3,° which would imply the Greater Panathenaia. Whatever the truth is about 
this, the meeting of the nomothetai which gave rise to the speech was originally 
occasioned by an alleged crisis, discovered seventeen days before the festival, about 
its financing. The nomothetai were summoned é7s dv 7a iepd Oinrou Kal 7 Svoiknots 
ixavt) yévnrar Kal et Twos évdel Tpos Ta Ilavabyvara SiovxnO7. Demosthenes alleges that 
there was in fact no crisis and says that no one proposed any law to meet the crisis. 
The second statement must be true, and it is difficult to think of any law which would 
have met such a crisis in time for that year’s festival. But it is hard to think of the 
crisis as anything but a fact; it must have at least seemed plausible that the dvotxnors 
would not be able to meet the demands of the festival. Timokrates could have related 
his law to the crisis by claiming that he was making sure that adequate revenues to 
carry the Soéenots over its crisis period did at least come in during the ninth prytany. 
Demosthenes stands the solution on its head, and complains (paragraphs 98-99) that 
the result will be that no money will come in until the ninth prytany and that there will 
be a shortage of money during the rest of the year. 

Twenty years later the possibilities of such a crisis are still before Aristonikos, 
and, to protect the Panathenaia, he devises the solution of earmarking specific revenues 
for it. It seems likely that there was a separate law for the Greater Panathenaia, and 
that other income besides the revenue from the Nea was provided for it. Our stone 
continued with general regulations for the conduct of the festival, laid down by 
normal assembly procedure, after the result of the leasing of the Nea was known. 
I have little to add on /.G., IT’, 334. There is a later text in S.J.G.*, 271, with a small 
correction in line 31 and a restoration contrary to the traces on the stone in line 30. 
The standard discussion is now Deubner, Aftische Feste, pp. 24-26. There is an 
important note on the disputed restoration in line 10 by C. J. Herington, Athena 
Parthenos and Athena Polias, p. 31. 

Davin M. Lewis 

Curist CHURCH, OXFORD 


20S. Sle, 1954, pe OZ: 


ATHENS AND TROIZEN 


HERE is a little to add on the difficult document, /.G., II’, 46, to which Wood- 
head ? has added two new fragments and of which he has recorded Schweigert’s 
important joins on Face A. I was able to assemble all the fragments, including the new 
ones, except J, in Athens in 1954, and, thanks to the kindness of Vanderpool who has 
sent squeezes of the new fragments, the Ashmolean Museum now possesses a com- 
plete set of squeezes, including aA, which was not available to Woodhead. 

I fully agree with Woodhead on the difficulty of determining to which face the 
fragments belong. Spacing is an uncertain guide, since it is clear that no rigid chequer 
was drawn on either face. I rest my attributions on the fact that two hands are clearly 
at work. The fragments which I attribute to Face A have a much smaller, neater 
appearance. This is due not so much to any difference in the vertical size of the letters 
as to the absence of the tendency, persistent in the letters of Face B, to sprawl out 
sideways. In addition, there is the tendency to double-cutting. Not absent entirely 
from Face A, where it is particularly marked on fragment b, although it has been 
eliminated from the joining lower fragments d and m, it never there reaches the ugli- 
ness of its appearance on Face B, where there are deltas, kappas and upsilons of which 
all strokes have definitely been cut twice. The difference between the hands is to be 
observed most clearly on fragment aB, where the whole fragment is in the Face B 
hand except line 4, where the Face A hand has cut [- — évvé’ dpx]ovras [—] in an 
erasure. The same thing has happened on fragment 7, where the single sigma which 
survives in line 22 is in the Face A hand. Using this guide, I would attribute all 
fragments to Face A, except aB, i and f. In f the double-cutting is under better 
control, but, despite Koehler’s original attribution, I am confident, with Kirchner, that 
the general character of the hand assigns it to Face B. I see no trace of the Face B 
hand in the new Agora fragments q and 7, and therefore think that they should be 
assigned to Face A provisionally, until and unless new evidence shows that the Face A 
hand worked on Face B in other places than the erasures. My only doubts are about - 
1, which I have not seen and of which my squeeze is not very good, but I believe that 
this too belongs to Face A. | 

A little more may be said about the erasures, since any progress with the document 
will depend on aligning them correctly. Besides those recorded in the Editio Minor 
for c, line 50, k, line 24, J, line 3, 7, line 22, aB, line 4, and by Woodhead in the new 
fragment gq, lines 5-6, I add n, line 73, where I read [[évvé’ dpxo]vras] és Tp[oljva] 
and the line above f, line 40, where there is an erasure in which nothing has been cut. 
I am sure Woodhead is right to say that many of these are probably connected with the 


1 Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, pp. 225-229, No. 85. 
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nine archons, but there is another which cannot be so connected, in the name-list, 
fragment 0, below line 83. 

To Woodhead’s warning against excessive restoration, I would add the proba- 
bility that Face A had nearly 90 letters to the line, since the likely restoration of the 
title in a’, line 3, suggests that the stele had a width of 0.850m. Fragment a' is of 
course from the bottom of the stone, with the first two lines probably forming part of 
a name-list, since fragment b’ clearly preserves the top of the stone and shows that 
there was no prescript. 

My observations of the actual stone in fact lead to an abandonment of restorations 
already made. One would naturally assume from the Editio Minor that Hiller had 
actually joined aA and g, but in fact they do not join, and the restorations made on 
the basis of this conjunction must be dropped. It still seems likely that the text of aA 
can be brought into some kind of relation with the joining fragments, b, d, m. 


A few points on readings and restorations : 


Hace A: 

b*: line 32, |@dvr0s; line 35, perhaps éz | eripae émvo; line 36, |v darodxrev IF; line 42, 
UTD V. 

aA : line 10, dpa]xpas; line 12, [éExard|v Spaxp[das] ; line 15, [660 ]adpav e[ : 
line after 22, with Mitsos (Studies Presented to D. M. Robinson, I, p. 349) |urav. 

In the combined group, b, d, m (as printed by Woodhead, op. cit., p. 228) : line 9, 
yuo; line 15, [.]ea exrvdd[; line 18, [..]v dddvvarov d[. In line 19, the problems 
raised by Woodhead (p. 229 note 11) can be resolved by observing that the offending 
nu is quite unlike any other on the stone and is best regarded as a mu of which the 
fourth stroke has not been cut. Read [..d]aoro<p>Hs. Line 20, the last letter is 
tau; line 22, kxe. 

g: line 17, apparently AZAT. 

k: above the eta of line 23, an zota or tau; below the first omega of line 30, a sigma. 

h: line 7, awvav. 

e: line 62, presumably [év cavio|u \ed\evk| wpévars|; line 63, [’AOjvnow pelv ev 
Tar Oe[ opobereiwr| ; line 64, [7] 7s Sixns e[; line 65, the readings are as given in the 
Edito Minor, but I suspect a scribal error and a reference to dwenavrurpds. 

p: line 41, [7d] v Onreaa[v]. 

In the new fragment q, [ta]édcxos éo [tw — —] seems most likely in line 3, and, 
since so many crossbars are omitted in this inscription, I prefer [’A@n]v<a>iwv w[ in 
line 13. 

The name-list, fragment o (E. M. 63), has a clear left-hand edge, and will have 
stood towards the bottom of Face A. There was at least one name, beginning with 
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kappa, above line 75. In line 78, there are several other possibilities besides [T] (ua. 
In line 83, an initial sigma is clear, and [’Aps]o7d8[nuos] is far too short. We need 
something like [‘Hdau]o768 [nos]. After line 83, there is an erasure, and below that 
[igs 4. Boe wih Pe fis 


a’: line 1, 7# seems certain. 


Face B: 


aB: line 1, I prefer de. 

i: line 22, there is a clear iota at the end of the erasure; line 25, sigma is the last . 
letter of the line, as is nu in line 26, and the restorations must be carried over into 
the next lines. In line 29, there is a misprint in the Editio Minor. The line runs 
[x] Qua dé bép Ex| [dor —]. 


I have said that the hand of Face A can be seen at work on Face B. This would 
not in itself prove that the two faces were parts of the same document. Woodhead 
suggests that there are two documents and that Face B is an agreement with an 
unknown city. But there is a clear reference to Troizen in line 27 of fragment t, which 
certainly belongs to Face B, and, since we have no evidence that any other city is 
referred to on Face B and no reason to assume that Troizen is referred to on Face B 
purely as a precedent for the agreement with the unknown city, I feel that the proba- 
bilities at the moment are that both faces of the stele are concerned with Troizen. 

Lastly, the date. Woodhead argues with conviction for an increase in the 
number of agreements of this type after the foundation of the Second Athenian Con- 
federacy. If our stele belongs here, a suitable date would be 368/7, when Troizen 
crowned both the boule and the demos of Athens (J.G., IT’, 1425, lines 227-231). But 
Wilhelm’s view was that the letter-forms pointed to a date round 400, and, although I 
can think of no closely similar stones which can be precisely dated, I should still 
prefer to think this stone fifteen or twenty years earlier than 375. 


Davin M. LEwts 
Curist CHuRCcH, OXFORD 


SEVENTH CENTURY SHERDS FROM THE 
OLYMPIEION AREA 


(PLATE 44) 


HE fragments described below, interesting both for their provenience and for 
themselves, were found by Mr. John Travlos in his excavations of 1956 in the 
area north of the peribolos of the Olympieion at Athens.* Mr. Travlos discovered 
additional stretches of a previously unidentified structure which he believes to belong 
to the Themistoclean city wall. It appears in IIpaxrixa, 1886, pl. 1 (on the bottom 
sketch at the very left, drawn in broken line; gray tinted stones)’ just north of the 
peribolos of the Olympieion and west of its propylon. Only the southeast part of a 
tower into which were built poros columns from the Peisistratid Olympieion is shown; 
Mr. Travlos has found the northwest wall as well. Although the previous excavation 
had swept away most of the fill in the area, a plot of about 0.60 x 1.00 m. remained 
in the corner between the northwest wall of the tower and the curtain wall; this plot 
yielded the pottery a selection from which is presented here. This pottery extended in 
date from the last quarter of the eighth through to the second quarter of the sixth 
century B.c. and appears to be ceremonial ware and therefore grave refuse. There is 
reason to believe that it indicates the site of an early cemetery, since Mr. Travlos 
considers the southern finished spur of the wall, which can be seen on the IIpaxruxa 
plan, to belong to a gate through which ran a road which passed also under the later 
Arch of Hadrian. At the northern side of this road and close to the Arch was found a 
Geometric grave which indicates that the cemetery lay along the edge of the road. 
There were only four figured sets of fragments, all of which could be attributed 
to painters. This is interesting since it confirms what we know from the Kerameikos 
and Vari finds—that the production of fine ware was in the hands of a very few 
painters who supplied all Athens and Attica. 


1. Wall fragment of an Early Protoattic Amphora or Hydria. Pl. 44. 


Pres. H. 0.135 m. 
By the Analatos painter. Compare the chariot processions on his amphora in the Louvre 
(Mon. Piot, XXXVI, 1938, p. 28, fig. 1 and p. 29, fig. 2) and on his late krater in Munich (B.S.A., 


1Mr. Travlos was good enough to allow me to prepare this catalogue and to explain the 
circumstances of finding to me. For the photographs I am grateful to Miss Alison Frantz. 

2 The earlier excavations were by Koumanoudes in 1886 and are reported in IIpaxtixd, 1886, 
p.' 14, pl. 1. See also Welter’s short summary in Ath. Mitt., XX XVIII, 1923, p. 185. Plans and 
discussion of the area will appear in Mr. Travlos’ forthcoming book on the topographical history 
of Athens. The Geometric Kynosarges cemetery lay to the south, across the Ilissos, see B.S.A., 


XII, 1905-6, pp. 80 ff. 
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XXXV, 1934-5, p. 137, pl. 41). Both of these seem later than the present fragment since, e. g., 
the faces of their charioteers are in outline. Taken as a whole, the closest parallel is the name amphora 
of the Analatos painter (op. cit., pls. 38, 39) dated to ca. 700 B.c. 


Ca. 700 B.c. 


2. Fragments of a Late Protoattic Standed Bowl. Pl. 44. 
Pres. H. of stand fragment with sphinx’s head 0.047 m. 


The fragment with rays belongs to the bowl, by the Nettos painter. Compare C.V.A., Berlin 1, 
pls. 46-47 for the curly coiffure and fill ornament. 


Last quarter of the seventh century B.C. 


3. Fragment of a large Early Black-figure Amphora. Pl. 44. 
Pres. H. 0.07 m. 


By the Nettos painter, attributed by Sir John Beazley, August 1957. Half of leg and top of 
sickle-winged boot to right, end of a staff behind. Applied red on boot. Probably from a Hermes 
or perhaps a Perseus, but the staff and the fact that the leg is not in motion speak against the 
latter. I know of no earlier Hermes in vase painting. For the Nettos painter’s works, see J. D. 
Beazley, Attic Black-figure Vase Painters, Oxford, 1956, pp. 4-6. 


Last quarter of the seventh century B.C. 


4. Fragments of an Amphora (?). Pl. 44. 
Pres. H. of sphinx fragment 0.06 m. 


Applied red on shoulder and face of sphinx, on alternate petals of rosette. By the Gorgon 
painter ; compare B. Graef, Die antiken Vasen von der Akropolis zu Athen, Berlin, 1909, Vol. 1, 
pl. 19, no. 506 left. For other works see Beazley, op. cit., pp. 8-10. 


Early sixth century B.c. 
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e. Early Helladic Askos. f. Early Helladic Pyxis. 
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SPIRALLY FLUTED COLUMNS IN GREECE 
(Piates 45-53) 


INTRODUCTION * 


NE of the most neglected creations of the ancient stone-cutter is the spirally 
fluted column. That will be evident from the examples presented here. Although 
nearly all are from well-known sites or near-by areas, they have seldom attracted 
enough attention even to be mentioned in excavation reports. Victor Chapot, enumer- 
ating examples in 1907, was unable to mention a single example from Greece,’ 
although at least some of those listed below must have been known at that time. It is 
true that they are more often than not sporadic, or even completely isolated, finds 
which cannot be connected with specific building complexes. Taken as a whole group, 
however, they are far from being devoid of interest in themselves. Their mere 
existence is important for the larger question of the origin, meaning and widespread 
use of the twisted column in the ancient world; one has only to think of the so-called 
Asiatic sarcophagi.® These larger connections appear to be complicated and must be 
dealt with eventually on a broader scale; * when the question is re-opened, however, it 
must take into account monuments and evidence of the sort to be discussed below. 


1It is a pleasure to thank many organizations and persons—too numerous for all to be 
named individually— for their assistance in the preparation of this study. It was written during a 
sojourn at the American School of Classical Studies in Athens where I held Fulbright and Gug- 
genheim grants. I am indebted to the Ephors of the districts concerned in the catalogue for per- 
mission to study and publish various pieces, to Dr. Ohly of the German Institute and Professor 
Homer A. Thompson of the Agora Excavations for permission to publish the Kerameikos and 
Agora examples respectively. Dr. P. Topping of the Gennadeion gave me bibliographical assistance ; 
Professor Orlandos of the University of Athens and Mr. A. H. S. Megaw, Director of Antiquities, 
Cyprus, read the manuscript and offered many valuable suggestions. The majority of the photo- 
graphs were taken by Linda Benson, who also gave invaluable assistance in preparing the manu- 
script, but in addition I wish gratefully to acknowledge the contributions of Miss Alison Frantz 
(Agora photographs), Miss Virginia Grace (Pl. 45, f), Prof. D. A. Amyx (PI. 45, e), Dr. G. Rizza 
(Pl. 49, b-d) and Dr. H. W. Catling (Pl. 51, a). 

2 La colonne torse et le décor en hélice dans Vart antique, Paris, 1907. He mentions (pp. 119- 
120), however, coin representations which point to the existence in Samos and Thrace of temples 
with this type of column. 

8 Cf. C. R. Morey, The Sarcophagus of Claudia Antonia Sabina and the Asiatic Sarcophagi: 
Sardis V, Pt. I, Princeton, 1924; M. Lawrence, “ Additional Asiatic Sarcophagi,” M.A.A.R., XX, 
1951, pp. 115 ff.; “ Season Sarcophagi of Architectural Type,” 4.J.d., LXU, 1958, pp. 273 ff. 

#T am dealing with the background of the spiral column in Mycenaean and Early Greek art 
in another place. K. Schefold has kindly called my attention to a note by C. Picard on conches and 
columns in Rev. Arch., XIV, 1939, p. 79 (cf. also Orient, Hellas und Rom, Bern, 1949, p. 202). 


Hesperia, XXVIII, 4 
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GENERAL CHRONOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The first and thorniest problem in dealing with our examples is that of chron- 
ology. Many of them are too worn and fragmentary to offer much basis for 
classification. Chronological departure points are at best few and hard to come by. 
The present terminus ante quem is the destruction of Pompeii as regards actual monu- 
ments,’ but excavations will some day surely push this back considerably ; in tacteit 
may prove that there was never really any interruption in the existence of such 
columns from prehistoric times. In any case, it is unthinkable that there was ever any 
interruption in the knowledge that they had existed. 


The lower limit is more difficult to define. No indications seem to lead necessarily 
beyond about the seventh or eighth century of the present era as the date by association 
of any of our fragments. This is rather surprising as one might expect on the general 
basis of ecclesiastical conservatism to find the practice of placing this type of column 
in new churches to continue almost indefinitely. At the very least we know that already 
existing columns were long visible; the sixth century Silver Ciborium of Santa Sophia 
in Constantinople continued in use until the thirteenth century * and the ciborium of 
San Apollinare Classe (PI. 52, f) still exists. However, it cannot be claimed that all 
the evidence has been collected; the present collection of material, though undoubtedly 
representative, does not pretend to exhaust the resources even of Greece in this type 
of monument. The northern provinces, particularly Thrace and Macedonia, and 
certain islands are not represented, owing to the fact that it has not been possible for 
me to look there, but other examples (some of which might be of interest to the 
chronological problem) must be awaiting discovery in these places. Also a full con- 


° See 4.J.A., LX, 1956, p. 387, note 18. The column referred to is actually in Stabiae which 
was destroyed in the same eruption as Pompeii, a.p. 79. It has been published by L. d’Orsi in 
Gli Scavi di Stabia (A Cura del Comitato per gli Scavi di Stabia) Naples, no date, pl. 5. 

®° Cf. Chapot, of. cit., pp. 85 ff. They are represented in the fanciful constructions of Pompeian 
wall-painting, Fourth Style (cf. K. Schefold, Pompejanische Malerei, Basel, 1952, p. 176)pl- 37> 
H. G. Beyen, Die Pompejanische Wanddekoration, Haag, 1938, fig. 44). It is most interesting 
that plain columns appearing to be garlanded and sometimes flanking a doorway also occur in 
Roman painting (cf. Beyen, figs. 22, a-b; 58; 60). Cf. also the relief from the Haterii Tomb, best 
illustration, G. M. A. Hanfmann, The Season Sarcophagus in Dumbarton Oaks, II, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1951, fig. 130. I point out the connection of garlanded and spiral columns in earlier times 
in the paper referred to above. Apparently garlanded columns occur on a black-figured lekythos by 
the Amasis Painter described by D. von Bothmer in Gnomon, XXIX, 1957, p. 538; photograph 
and mention of same (not showing columns) in Bul. Met. Mus., XV, 1956, p. 54. A representation 
which must undoubtedly be considered a spirally fluted column appears on an Apulian krater (Délos, 
XVIII, Mobilier Délien, p. 54, fig. 77, 1 from C.V.A., Lecce, 1, [Vd 1, pl. 8:2, 3, 5). Moreover, 
the existence of. Hellenistic copies of Minoan seals is supplementary evidence that the subjects of 
Minoan seals (which include spirally fluted columns) were directly known and admired in the 
classical world. 

7E. Antoniadou, "Exd¢paois rHs ‘Aylas Zopias, II, Athens, 1908, p. 42. 
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sideration of the monumental evidence from the Latin world is wanting but cannot 
be undertaken here. The following remarks are not therefore intended to be definitive 
but rather to illuminate as much as possible at the present stage the monuments actually 
known to be in Greece. 


COMPOSITE SPIRALLY FLUTED COLUMNS 


Perhaps the most interesting and certainly the best-documented type of column 
is a composite of vertical linear fluting on its lower part and spiral fluting on its upper 
part. The vertical “ channels” have slightly arched upper and lower terminations in 
a manner obviously derived from the Ionic column, but the actual channels, instead 
of being hollowed out are left convex or flat, giving a distinctly linear surface effect 
as opposed to the usual effect of alternating volume and space.* 

The earliest known example of this occurs at Stabiae* (PI. 52, b). I take the 
column from the fountain house of the Sultan Moustapha Mosque in Rhodes (PI. 
45, e, f) to be the latest specimen of those collected here (I shall discuss its date in 
some detail below). Somewhere between the Stabiae and the Rhodes columns, un- 
doubtedly closer to the latter, will lie Athens A, B, K (Pl. 45, a-d) and Corinth A. 
Athens A and K are sufficiently similar in design to suggest contemporaneity and 
they may even have belonged to the same building complex, for which the near-by 
basilicas of the Asklepieion or the Olympieion—both belonging roughly to about the 
mid-fifth century a.p.—might be considered as candidates." In any case it seems 
quite certain that both columns were used in Christian buildings because of the 
cuttings and holes for a railing or balustrade such as one finds in early Christian 
churches * (Pl. 53, e). The same feature occurs on the mosque column. Such cuttings 
and holes probably were made after the column was installed in place and cannot be 
considered per se as a sign of re-use of non-Christian elements. A contemporary 
column can be as easily mutilated as an old one. 

There is, moreover, a certain unpretentious simplicity about all these examples 


§ Cf. e.g., fluting of Pl. 52, d with examples of conventional Ionic: W. B. Dinsmoor, The 
Architecture of Ancient Greece, London, 1950, pl. XLIX; A. W. Lawrence, Greek Architecture, 
1957, pl. 96, B. The latter author refers to the type of fluting under discussion here as “ cannela- 
tions, separated by fillets” (cf. p. 224, pl. 112, B). “ Cannelated ” is described by the Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary as archaic, meaning “ fluted.” I use the term “ filled fluting ” suggested 
by A. H. S. Megaw. 

° Illustrated London News, Nov. 6, 1954, p. 802, fig. 2 (from which our Pl. 52,b). Reproduced 
with permission of Professor D’Orsi. 

10 Cf, J. N. Travlos, ’Apx. “E¢., 1939-1941, p. 64; idem, Ipaxruxd, 1949, pp. 36 ff.; cf. J.H.S., 
_LXXI, 1951, p. 235. There is, of course, always the possibility of the basilica in the Parthenon 
itself! Cf. Ath. Mitt., XLIII-XLIV, 1938-1939, pp. 127 ff., esp. 134 ff. 

11°Apy. "Ed., 1939-1941, p. 43, fig. 6 (from which our Pl. 53,e); Sir Bannister Fletcher, 
A History of Architecture on the Comparative Method, London, 1946, p. 258, L. 
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which sets them off considerably from the more sophisticated articulation of the 
Stabiae column and brings them into the Early Christian sphere. The quite Baroque 
contrast between the elegant linear stylization of the vertical fluting and the deep-cut 
shadow-catching spiral fluting of the Roman example has been eliminated on the 
surface of Athens A and the elements of design merely engraved. Athens B goes 
perhaps even farther in this direction and the mosque column adds a certain plump 
provinciality to it. 

Before turning to a closer inspection of the last-mentioned piece, I should like to 
draw attention to another type of composite column represented in the propylon 
of the Olympieion in Athens. The one remaining bit of evidence for the reconstruction 
is a handsome pedestal (Pl. 52, d) supporting a beautifully moulded column base * 
and the lower part of a column displaying exactly the filled fluting which has been 
discussed above. It is worth noting that such fluting, as a lower element, was combined 
with ordinary concave fluting “ as an upper element no doubt more frequently than 
with spiral fluting. Although the Olympieion columns, in harmony with the porch 
columns of the Library of Hadrian (PI. 52, e), no doubt should be restored with the 
former type, it cannot be maintained that spiral fluting of itself is entirely unsuitable 
for a propylon, since the propylon of the possibly contemporary Temple of Aphrodite 
(Pl. 53, d) at Aphrodisias in Caria is characterized by spiral fluting.** In any case, 
the Olympieion fragment provides a local Greek example of filled fluting in Hadrianic 
times ** and by its appearance a confirmation of the assumption that the composite 
(spiral) columns mentioned above as Christian are not re-used classical columns. 
They are far in conception from the elegant monumentality of the propylon fragment. 


2 For plan cf. J.d.S., VIII, 1887, p. 272; F. Versakis, ‘O THepiBodos rot ‘OAupmeton émt ‘Adpiavod, 
Athens, 1910, p. 13, fig. 7, where a matching propylon to the west is postulated ; Ipaxrixa, 1949, p. 27, 
fig. 2. The existing pedestal is that farthest to the west. I have noted the following indications for 
the propylon column. Pres. H. 130 cm., with moulded base 152 cm., Distance between centers of 
arrisses 7.5 cm., D. ca. 70 cm., H. of pedestal 62 cm., 24 flutes. Pentelic marble. 

18 This is literally a duplicate of the pedestal, base and lower column from the Library of 
Hadrian as shown by Stuart and Revett, The Antiquities of Athens, London, 1762, I, Ch. 5, pl. 
VII (from which our Pl. 52, e). It is an easy assumption that the same architect or architectural firm 
was involved in both structures. Cf. also Versakis, op. cit., p. 4. Notice that the library columns 
have Corinthian capitals. 

4 Lawrence, loc. cit.; Fletcher, op. cit., p. 225, A, S. Sabina, Rome; obviously re-used columns 
(cf. also p. 228). 

15 Antiquities of Iona published by the Society of Dilettanti, III, London, 1840, Ch. 2, pl. 23 
(from which our Pl. 53, d). For dating cf. Dinsmoor, op. cit., p. 277. For general views of Aphro- 
disias see Freya Stark, Ionia: A Quest, New York, 1954, pp. 209 ff. (reference from A. H. S. 
Megaw). 

16 The propylon is a purely Hadrianic structure; cf. W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen?, 
Munich, 1931, p. 384. Date of consecration of the Zeus Temple is a.p. 131/2; P. Graindor, Athénes 
sous Hadrian, Cairo, 1934, pp. 41, 49. The same author (p. 220) calls the propylon Ionic; cf. 
note 12 above. 
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Returning now to the column in Rhodes which seems to be the latest of the series, 
we must consider its dating more closely. I became convinced on inspecting the 
fountain house ™ that all its six columns, with their capitals and bases, originated in 
one building, presumably a Christian church. The capitals and bases, then, should 
yield some chronological connections. Although the capital (Pl. 45, e) looks and 
undoubtedly is Early Byzantine,** really close architectural parallels are difficult if not 
impossible to find. I assume that the double hooked U’s on each face of the block are 
to be explained as extremely stylized versions of the acanthus motif of the Corinthian 
capital in the same sense that this process can be seen to have taken place on certain 
capitals in Salona.** The closest example (Kautzsch no. 26) is not doubled and 
does not have the hooked terminations. Nevertheless, the fact that it is dated more 
or less securely in the sixth century after Christ may have some indicative value 
for the date of our example. A silver bowl (paten),” perhaps of the fifth century after 
Christ, from Riha in Syria, with a representation of the communion of the Apostles, 
shows two spirally fluted columns in the background with highly stylized double U 
ornaments (?) which are very much run together. It is, of course, doubtful that much 
weight should be given to such a schematic representation in interpreting real 
architectural forms. In the same category as evidence belongs the representation of 
a capital occurring in a wall-painting in a Macedonian church™ of the eleventh 
century (Pl. 53,a). Nevertheless, it may be noted that in both these cases the capitals 
are represented with spiral columns. 

A somewhat similar U motif (never doubled, as far as I know) also occurs fairly 
frequently, for example in the ikonostasis of Ayios Stratagos in Boularioi, dated 
according to R. Traquair * to the eleventh or twelfth centuries. I should not like to 
suggest, however, that this is by any means the earliest occurrence of the ornament. 
The fact that it has volutes relates it to the motif on the Rhodes capital.** The 


17 See A. Gabriel, La cité de Rhodes 1310-1522, architecture civile et réligieuse, Paris, 1923, 
fig. 112, e (Sultan Moustapha Djami) and pp. 210 ff. where modern mosques, but not this one 
specifically, are discussed. The general statement is made that the cupola of the fountain house of 
all these rests on ancient columns. I do not suppose that there is any hope of associating such 
columns with any specific ancient (or Byzantine) monument. 

18 For the shape of the block, cf. Hpaxrixa, 1914, p. 237, fig. 9, y in a group dated fifth to seventh 
centuries. 

19R. Kautzsch, Kapitellstudien, Berlin, 1936, pl. 3, 23-26. See pp. 18 ff. for the date. 

20 W. Neuss, Die Kunst der Alten Christen, Augsberg, 1926, p. 110, fig. 138. See also H. Pierce 
and R. Tylor, L’art byzantin, Paris, 1934, II, No. 144. This has some resemblance to the grapevine 
capital of St. Mark’s (A. Orlandos, ‘H Evddoreyos THakaioxpiotiaviKn Baowhixn, Athens, 1952, p. 333, 
fige2o1 ), 

: ae e E. Evangelidi, ‘H Tavayia rév Xadkéwv ("Exdoon “Eratpeias trav Pitov tis Bu€avrwijs Maxe- 
Sovias), @eccadovixn, 1954, pl. 12 (from which our Pl. 53, a) ; cf. p. 10. 

22 The Churches of Western Mani,” B.S.A., XV, 1908-1909, pp. 177 ff., esp. 211, pl. 16. 

23 Cf R. L. Scranton, Corinth, XVI, Mediaeval Architecture, Princeton, 1957, p. 107, nos. 29-31, 
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tendency for it to enclose rosettes or other floral motifs * may show a lingering recol- 
lection of the origin of the motif in the acanthus foliage of the Corinthian capital. 

If the capital of the mosque column defies close placement because of its originality, 
so also does the base. A comparison with the convenient collection of profiles prepared 
by Orlandos * would suggest that it be ranged with those Early Christian examples 
which have most departed from the classical norm (his fig. 219), or even beyond 
these in time, depending on what role pure provincialism played in its formation. On 
the whole, if it is justifiable to date the Rhodes column on the basis of the capital and 
base associated with it, one can state that it could belong to the fifth or sixth century 
but that it would be safer to allow for a somewhat wider range upward in time. 

A number of monuments furnish evidence that the composite column was popular 
in the fifth and sixth centuries. The most spectacular of these was the Silver Ciborium 
of Santa Sophia in Constantinople; *° in addition there are several minor monuments 
to be mentioned below. San Apollinare in Classe, which is contemporary with Santa 
Sophia, also has an impressive ciborium™” of which, however, at least the canopy 
must be dated not many years before a.p. 810, on the basis of an inscription. The 
possibility has to be weighed, nevertheless, that the actual columns may have belonged 
to an earlier ciborium * in San Apollinare or some other church. In these columns the 
proportion of convex fluting to spiral fluting is unequal, the latter being taller. This 
agrees with Athens A and probably the mosque column (discounting its truncation) 
and bears out Orlandos’ restoration of the Santa Sophia ciborium columns.” If this 
arrangement seems to be the rule for ciborium columns, there is nevertheless evidence 
that an equal distribution of upper and lower portions prevailed in other contexts. An 
ivory diptych of Monza (PI. 52, a) assigned to the fifth century “ shows a Muse 


35-36, etc.; strictly speaking, not capitals but tops of posts which presumably appeared below the 
capitals. Scranton calls this ornament an inverted omega. A. Orlandos (‘H “Opopg¢y “ExxAnoia, 
Athens, 1921, p. 13) more cautiously refers to it as lyre-shaped. 

24 Cf, ’Apyeiov, II, 1936, p. 26, fig. 21; Mov) BAaxepyadv, second half of thirteenth century. 

25 EvAdareyos Baowlixy, pp. 226 ff., figs. 212-221. 

26 See note 7. It is clear, of course, that this type of ciborium existed before the one in Santa 
Sophia; G. Soteriou, Xpioriavixy cal Bufavrwy *Apxatodoyia, I, Athens, 1942, p. 179, fig. 101. 

27H. Holtzinger, Die Baustile: 3. Band, Heft 1: Altchristliche und Byzantinische Baukunst, 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 75, fig. 77; M. Mazzotti, La Basilica di Sant’ Apollinare in Classe, Citta del 
Vaticano, 1954, pp. 215 ff., fig. 78. Date of San Apollinare in Classe, a.p. 549 (cf. W. Lowrie, 
Art in the Early Church, New York, 1947, p. 266). 

28 Mazzotti, op. cit., p. 217, mentions a tradition of an “ argenteo ” ciborium (in connection with 
Pope John V) in San Apollinare in Classe. He thinks that the present ciborium was actually made 
for San Eleucadio and transferred to San Apollinare in Classe around a.p. 1000. If my suggestion 
about the columns is right then this might refer only to the canopy. 

29 Fuddoreyos Bacwdixn, p. 476, fig. 437; cf. also p. 473, fig. 434 (not identified in the text). 
For another restoration of the silver ciborium cf. Antoniadou, op. cit., p. 114, fig. 259. 

80K. Schefold, Die Bildnisse der antiken Dichter, Redner und Denker, Basel, 1943, pp. 184-185 
with further references; also Pierce and Tylor, of. cit., p. 75, pl. 34 (from which our Pl. 52, a). 
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playing a lyre which is resting on a projecting low column of this type, hardly higher 
than a table leg. This is presumably inspired by the familiar ancient motif of a figure 
leaning on a column.” Again, a relief from Baouit (Pl. 52, c) assigned to the sixth 
century has a very similar column in company with another composite column of more 
bizarre type.” It is perhaps too much to postulate a conscious distinction in propor- 
tions between strictly sacral and more decorative applications of the composite column. 
More likely it was a matter of convenience. A mausoleum * at Souma Djazzia in 
Algeria, built probably in the fourth to sixth centuries of our era,** provides a proto- 
type in stone for the equal composite column. Rather fanciful variations of this 
scheme, not to be taken seriously as imitations of real architecture, occur in manu- 
script illuminations.” 


OrDINARY SPIRALLY FLUTED COLUMNS 


There are a few points of reference for the use and dating of ordinary spirally 
fluted columns. They were used for pulpits, as evidenced by the basilica of Nea 
Anchialos,** between Almiros and Volos, the sculpture of which has been specifically 
dated to about the mid-fifth century. One might expect them to, have been used for 
ciboria as well, but I know of no actual example of this, and fragments of spiral fluting 
found in connection with Christian buildings may in some cases be the upper portions 
of composite columns (as those in Preveza from Nikopolis which I have not been able 
to control, and perhaps many in the miscellaneous groups of the catalogue appended to 
this article). They were employed in balusters (véwaha). Their use in supporting 
the galleries, perhaps even the lower arcades, of basilicas is suggested by the balu- 
strades of Al Mafjar.” 


$1 Cf. e.g., Chapot, figs. 127, 150. 

82 Pierce and Tylor, of. cit., pp. 103 ff., pl. 100, b (from which our Pl. 52,c). Notice that the 
upper portion of the lefthand column displays the so-called Treasury of Atreus pattern. Cf. also 
pl. 155, ivory, Aix-la-Chapelle. There is a similar example in Thasos, ’Apyeiov, VII, 1951, p. 25, of 
pre-Justinian date. 

83S. Gsell, Monuments antiques de l’ Algérie, II, Paris, 1901, p. 94 and inscription C.J.L., 
VIII, 17654. 

84 Chapot, p. 133. There is no reason why the magistrate apparently referred to in the inscrip- 
tion could not have been a Christian. 

85K, Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Codex (Studies in Manuscript Illumination, I1) 
Princeton, 1947, fig. 95. For date (ninth to twelfth centuries) cf. p. 73. Also J. Warb. Inst., 
KV TEI9S5, pise 2p ests 3,.d: 

86 “Bd. ’Apy., 1929, p. 24, fig. 26; reconstruction, p. 87, fig. 107, pl. A. Cf. also Sotiriou, of. cit., 
p. 211 and Orlandos, BvAdoreyos Baowixy, Dp. Sol 

87 Q.D.A.P., XIII, 1947-1948, p. 32; for eighth century date cf. Q.D.A.P., X-XI, 1940, p. 47, 
n. 1. The column in the gallery of S. Lorenzo fuori le mura (F. W. Deichmann, Frihchristliche 
Kirchen in Rom, Basel, 1948, pl. 65, right) may be a re-used Roman piece. Cf. also S. Agnese 
f.l.m. (A. Porter, Medieval Architecture, New York, 1909, I, p. 58, fig. oO) 
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In connection with the architectural use of the ordinary columns I wish to discuss 
a few technical matters. The specimen from Nea Anchialos exhibits a curious feature 
which I have noticed occasionally elsewhere (Group 2), viz., a kind of pared-away 
head. A possible explanation for this might be that such a head was intended to be 
inserted in a socket prepared in the capital. A considerable number of other specimens 
(Group 3) have a small square or rounded sinking in the worked end which is simply 
a continuation of the classical usage in connection with drums.” All the spirally fluted 
and composite examples I have examined are, or appear to have belonged to, monolithic 
columns (except, of course, the archaic poros fragments from the Acropolis of 
Athens). 

Ordinary spirally fluted columns, unless they are found with a capital, are very 
difficult to date. The only general criterion I am prepared to offer is that most monu- 
mental columns were probably connected with Roman theatres, as illustrated by a 
group I have isolated in Cyprus.” I therefore consider Group 7—pieces with a 
diameter of thirty centimeters or more—to belong to the Roman period. Even this is 
not an infallible criterion, as is shown by the fact that a column with a diameter of 
about fifty centimeters was employed to support the apse arch of St. Phokas in Syria,” 
dated a.p. 4491/2 (Pl. 53, £). This could, of course, be a re-used Roman column (a 
point which only a local investigation of the matter could decide), but there can at 
least be little doubt that its windblown capital is contemporary with the construction 
of the church.** On the whole, however, it seems fair enough to conclude that a sense 
for the monumental possibilities of spirally fluted columns was strongest in the early 
imperial period, as is evident in Roman theatre facades,” in temple facades, of which 
an example (PI. 53, g) confirming the many coin illustrations has been found at Lagon 
in Pamphylia,** and in propyla, such as that of Aphrodisias (Pl. 53, d). In Christian 
architecture, the type occurs seldom in a facade “* (the only example I know is 
Pl. 53, h) but frequently in subordinate structures in the interiors of churches, less 
frequently as interior structural supports, and then one is inclined to suspect a re-use 
of ancient columns. 


$8 Cf. Dinsmoor, op. cit, pp. 171 IE. 

89 4.J.A., LX, 1956, pp. 385-387. 

40H. C. Butler, Early Churches in Syria, Princeton, 1929, Pt. I, pp. 69, 239, fig. 263 (from 
which our Pl. 53, f). 

41 Cf, Kautzsch, op. cit., pp. 140-142 for a characterization of the earlier classical type of 
windblown capital. 

40Ch, AJ A CX 1956, ps 900. 

48 Annuario, III, 1921, pp. 135-141, fig. 69 (from which our Pl. 53, g). Third century (?). 
For coin illustrations cf. Chapot, figs. 129-149. 

44 A representation of S. Lorenzo shows four spirally fluted columns in a fagade of six; A. 
Lenoir, Architecture monastique, I, Paris, 1852 (Collection de documents inédits sur Vlustoire de 
France, troisiéme série: archéologie), p. 116 (from which our Pl. 53, h). Such columns flanking 
church portals occur occasionally; cf. ibid., Il and III, 1856, p. 186, fig. 417, “ Porte Romane 
a Patras.” 
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The foregoing remarks seem especially applicable to our Group 6, possibly also 
to Group 5. Group 4, however, stands somewhat apart from the others. These 
columns generally have an elaborately moulded base and taper strongly. They are 
certainly to be explained as columnar supports for lustral basins, lamps or something 
similar, as Deonna supposed in the case of the examples found at Delos. The other 
specimens lack an upper termination but presumably, on the analogy of the Delian 
complete example, they did not have real capitals. For this reason, I have excluded the 
attractive colonnette Eleusis A (Pl. 47, e, £) from this catagory. It may be a little 
later than a capital from Latomou monastery assigned to the end of the fifth century.” 
The acanthus leaves of Eleusis A cling more rigidly to the central cylinder, but I take 
this to be the result of the fact that capital and column were carved from a single block, 
a not uncommon practice in subordinate Byzantine structures. It might be well to 
remark here that the spirally fluted column type seldom escaped being combined with 
the universally popular Corinthian capital (or some derivative of it). The already 
untectonic spiral column was thus heightened by combination with a stylized symbol 
of the plant world into a particularly exotic creation which satisfied a human need for 
fantasy in a world which was becoming increasingly hieratical in government and 
religion. 


4 


CONCLUSION 


The attempt has been made, on the basis of factors which necessarily remain 
somewhat tentative, to place in the light of historical consideration the numerous 
examples collected and described in the appendices. The use of spirally fluted columns 
and a composite variety related to composite Ionic columns is attested in Greece from 
Roman imperial times to the sixth century after Christ and possibly later. In the 
majority of cases association with ecclesiastical architecture or appointments is indi- 
cated or can reasonably be resumed. Regional studies like the present provide a basis 
for investigating iconographical and symbolic aspects of the spirally fluted column. 


APPENDIX 


A description, and in some cases a brief discussion, of each piece is presented in Section A on 
the basis of geographical distribution, with find-spots arranged alphabetically. This is followed 
in Section B by a grouping undertaken on the basis of types or, when this is not possible, by any 
available characteristics, including size. This is not the sort of categorization which can be called 


45 Ae\r., 1929, p. 154, fig. 14, p. 178. Cf. also Fletcher, of. cit., p. 231, D, for a similar but 
unidentified Early Christian capital. 

46 Tonic capitals are represented in the facade of S. Lorenzo (see note 43) and sometimes on 
_grave monuments (in miniature scale) ; W. Altmann, Romische Grabaltare der Kaiserzeit, Berlin, 
1905, p. 171, fig. 138; p. 214, fig. 173 (from which our Pl. 53, b). The Roman Tuscan capital is 
combined with spirally fluted columns occasionally, ibid., p. 156, fig. 127 (from which our Pl. 53, c). 
Another example of Ionic capitals; G. Mansuelli, Galleria degli Uffizi, 1, Rome, 1958, no. 226. 
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Fic. A (not to scale) 


1, Eleusis B. 2. Epidauros. 3. Athens J. 

4, Athens C2. 5. Eleusis A, Top view and Detail of Palmette. 

6. Athens H. 7. Athens I. 8. Ayious Deka B. 9. Kos D. 10. Athens M. 11. Kos E. 
12 Kos talo2 amos. 

14. Corinth F. 15. Kos C. 16. Naxos. 

17. Athens G. 18. Piraeus A. 19. Piraeus B. 20. Piraeus C. 
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ideal ; I cannot, however, at the present time offer anything better, for it seems the only basis on 
which to make a few general observations on possible chronology and use, as can be seen from the 
text. Some pieces are listed more than once under this system. A supplement on columns in Cyprus 


is offered in Section C. 


Abbreviations used: L.—length; D.—diameter (of actual column, not worked end unless 
otherwise stated) ; Dist.—distance between centers of arrisses; Depth—depth of fluting measured 
from arrisses; H.—height of worked end measured to fluting; Rht—righthand twists; Lht— 
Lefthand twists. All measurements given in centimeters unless otherwise noted. 


Section A: CATALOGUE OF MONUMENTS 


ATHENS A 1-2 (Acropolis). Outside museum 
on north revetment. Two fragments, one seem- 
ingly broken at both ends (see below) with 
spiral fluting only (Pl. 45, c), the other cer- 
tainly broken at both ends, with spiral and 
vertical fluting separated by a band of lightly 
incised continuous horizontal chevrons 5 cm. 
wide (Pl. 45, d). The two fragments, which 
have a diameter of 26.5 cm. throughout and 
are of the same marble, are obviously from the 
same monument, if not column. It was not 
feasible to test for joins. The marble is very 
light, almost white, but with gray streaks and 
weathers to a dark gray; in general, reminiscent 
of the coarser variety of Parian. 

At: L. 88, Dist. 4.5, Depth ca, 0:3. One 
end may possibly represent a badly mutilated 
worked end but D. still normal. Rht. 10. 

A 2: L. 73, Dist. 8.5 (filled fluting). Small 
hole 3.5 (D.), 4 cm. deep, bored in spiral flut- 
ing. Rht. 10. 


One or both of these must be the column 
referred to by Belger, Arch. Anz., 1895, cols. 
15-16. 


ATHENS B (Acropolis). Outside walls, on left 
side of path leading up to new entrance. Entire 
lower portion (filled fluting) preserved plus a 
small portion of spiral fluting (Pl. 45, b). 
Coarse white micaceous marble weathering to 
dark gray. Small hole bored in spiral fluting. 
Very flat arrisses in spiral fluting apparently 
influenced by extremely linear treatment of 
vertical fluting. 

L. 108 (vertical fluting alone, 73), D. 30, 
Dist. 4.5 (spiral), 9 (vertical), H. 6, Daeeiz 


(?), 10(?) vertical flutes (both estimated be- 
cause piece could not be moved). 


AtHens C 1-2 (Acropolis). On terrace inside 
new entrance. Two fragments of dark gray 
limestone of which one preserves a worked end 
(Fig. A, 4; Pl. 47, a). It is quite possible that 
both belonged to the same monument. 

C1: $28, DO16; Dist; 25,2Depintcen 0.3: 
Lhe 16; 


GC .2:4L. 42, D. 14.5, Bist: 2, Depthica.0:3; 
Hs, Rht16; 


Atuens D (Agora A 2718). Part(?) of 
column buried upright in ground on first terrace 
below Church of the Holy Apostles. 58 cm. ex- — 
posed. Extremely battered and weathered. 
Rather coarse-grained light gray stone with 
dark gray mottling and much mica. An ap- 
proximate diameter obtainable in only one spot 
because of extensive damage to one side, 21.4. 
Dist. 3.5. Arrisses extremely eroded. Number 
of flutes could only be estimated at 10 or 12 
(Lht). 


Atuens E (Agora A 2707). Fragment in very 
bad condition, fluting nearly obliterated; traces 
of a worked end approximately 6 cm. high 
which seems to have been chipped away (PI. 
46, b). Light to dark gray flaky stone with 
some mica, in consistency between marble and 
limestone. 

L. 37, D. 15 (may have tapered slightly), 
Dist, 2.5, Lht. 16: 


Atuens F 1-4 (Agora A 2708 a-b; A 2709 
a-b). Fragments from various collections of 
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architectural fragments in the Agora. F 1-2 
(A 2708 a-b) are badly eroded fragments of 
a very coarse granular marble, crumbly and 
with conspicuous quartz, weathering to a slight- 
ly yellowish gray. Very possibly from the same 
monument. 

BL (PE 4770) 2 eee oe and 12 
resp,, Dist. 2.5, Depth (est) 0.0, ate 7. 

HDC PLAT Ne) ee! sea LO: fespe 
Dist. ca./3, Depth (ests) Uz ete. 

F 3-4 are slightly better preserved, though 
jaggedly broken, fragments of dark gray mica- 
ceous stone in consistency between limestone 
and marble, and exhibiting large lumps of car- 
bonized material. Probably from the same 
monument. 

FS > CPll 474d) 2" 1386, “DD: 16 52andels 
resp., Dist. ca. 3, Depth ca. 0:2, Lht. 18. 

F 4 (PL 48, a): L. 26.8, 'D.°22, Depth ca. 
OZ it eZ0: 


In general, cf. Annuario, IV-V, 1921-1922, 
p. 35, fig. 2, in which an unidentified fragment 
of spirally fluted column from Ayia Pyriotissa 
is visible. 


ATHENS G (Agora A 2710). Lower part of 
well-head with vertical wavy fluting and mould- 
ed base’ (Hiow A, 172 PiNSi at)? Dead=white, 
fine-grained micaceous marble. 


L. 21.5, Pres. circumference of base 26, Dist. 
3.5, H. 9.8, Width of wall (to arrisses) 4.5. 


ATHENS H (Kerameikos). Outside apotheke 
at corner of Kerameikos.. Fragment preserving 
one worked end (Fig. A, 6; Pl. 48, b). Very 
coarse-grained gray to blue-gray marble weath- 
ering to a rather light gray-blue; in fair con- 
dition. 

L. 88, D. 26.5 (apparently no taper), Dist. 
3, Depth 0.5, H. 9, Lht. 20. 


ATHENS I (Kerameikos). Location as fore- 
going. Fragment with one worked end (Fig. 
A, 7; Pl. 48, b). Blue-gray stone of rather 
poor, coarse quality, in consistency between 
limestone and marble, weathering to a bitumin- 
ous appearance. Badly eroded on one side. 


L. 58, D. 22.5 (apparently no taper), Dist. 
2.5, Depth 0.3, H. 6, Rht. 20. 


ATHENS J (Nads Merapopdocews, Plaka, at foot 
of Acropolis). In a kind of alcove built onto 
the righthand side of the church, in which 
there are also other small Byzantine architec- 
tural fragments, one sees a small part of a taper- 
ing column with a moulded base (Fig. A, 3) 
buried upright in an earthen floor. The column 
appears to be of Pentelic marble and is subject 
to the depredations of continual moisture. On 
top of the base rests a capital of the same marble 
27 cm. in height and flaring from a circular 
base to a 30 cm. square face at top. A simply 
stylized leaf pattern adorns the block. The 
question of the relation of capital to column and 
of both to the church is obscure to me (cf. 
*Apx. “Ed., 1913, pp. 137-143 for a discussion 
of the history of the church, which is assigned 
to the thirteenth or fourteenth century). The 
capital must surely be dated centuries before 
the construction of the church (cf. its similarity 
to a capital from the Asklepieion, *Apy.: *E¢., 
1915, p. 39, fig. 10) and may possibly have 
been used with the column on which it now 
rests. Professor Orlandos suggests a date in 
the eighth or ninth century for the capital, 
and in this case it is surely later than the 
column. 


L. (above ground) 40, D. 19, Dist. 4.2, 
Depth 0:5;-H. 1S) bheeiz; 


ATHENS K (Odeion of Herodes Atticus). 
Lying just inside east portal are two fragments 
which join to comprise a complete column (PI. 
45, a). There is a certain amount of damage 
to both pieces around the fracture. Gray, rather 


coarse-grained marble which weathers dark. 


There is a simple worked termination at both 
ends. The base has a sinking 4.5 cm. square. 
On one side of the filled fluting there is a 
prominent well-cut sinking (82.5 cm. in length, 
6.5 cm. in width, 2 cm. in depth), presumably 
to receive an orthostate. A band of horizontal 
incised chevrons (4 cm. wide) separates spiral 
and vertical fluting (cf. Athens A 2). 
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L. 224.5, L. (of spiral section) 146, D. 30 and 
32 resp. giving a slight upward taper, Dist. 4, 
Depth 0.5, Rht. 16. 


AtHens L (Stoa of Hadrian). Fragment of 
flint-gray limestone in bad condition (Pl. 46, 
a). One end chipped away to less than di- 
ameter of column. This end is flat and has a 
roughly circular sinking 7 cm. in diameter and 
5.5 cm. deep. Opposite end broken. Arrisses 
quite wide and blunt (not entirely due to 
weathering). 

L. 55, D. 28.5 (no taper), Dist. 4.3, Depth 
0.6, Rht. 20. 


Atuens M 1-2 (Theatre of Dionysos). Lying 
just behind the raised stage of the latest period 
are two fragments obviously belonging to the 
same column but not joining (Fig. A, 10; PI. 
48, d). Dark blue-gray fine-grained limestone 
now badly weathered. M 1 has a worked end 
from which there is a distinct flare to the 
largest part of M 2Z. 
eee LD, 20, Dist..o, Dept, 0:2, Ti 
8.5, Rht. 22. 
M 2: L. 67.5, D. 25 and 27.5, otherwise like 
M 1. 


Ayious Dexa, Crete A 1-2 (Main street) .*” 
Two fragments of gray(?) marble now com- 
pletely whitewashed and used as pillars of a 
small porch (Pl. 49, b-d). Dr. Rizza was of 
the opinion that they belonged to the same 
column. I am puzzled by the supplementary 
fragments used to raise the spiral columns to 
the desired height. One of these has apparently 
vertical fluting, similar to, but not identical 
with, filled fluting (see Pl. 49, d). The other 
looks like, but may not be, a crude square capi- 
tal (or cement base?). 

L. of both given as 115, D. ca. 27 with a 
very slight taper in each column, Lht. 20. 


Ayious DEKA, CRETE B (Museum). Fragment 


with worked end, split laterally, half remaining 
(Fig. A, 8; Pl. 49, a). Rather fine-grained, 
yellowish marble with blue-gray veins (local?) 
There is a 5 cm. square sinking in the worked 
end with a channel ca. 0.5 cm. deep diagonally 
to perimeter (cf. Corinth D 2). 

L. 21, D. ca. 20, Dist. 3, Depth 0.7, flat, well- 
cut arrisses 0.4 wide, H. 5.5, Rht. 20 (est.). 


Cuios. Column probably from the colonnade 
of the Basilica of St. Isidore; A. C. Orlandos, 
Monuments byzantins de Chios, II (planches), 
Athens, 1930, pl. 2c. Two columns are illu- 
strated: one with concave fluting above, filled 
fluting below; the other has spiral fluting which 
becomes almost vertical in the lower portion 
and is left unfluted in the upper portion. If 
these belong to the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century period of the basilica, as seems indi- 
cated by the plan on pl. 1, then they must have 
been re-used or have remained from an earlier 
period. ; 


Corinto A (R. L. Scranton, Corinth, XVI, 
Mediaeval Architecture, Princeton, 1957, p. 
108, pl. 24, 43, AM 425). Fragment of Pen- 
telic marble. “ Treated at bottom with fluting 
resembling an Ionic shaft, above this with spiral 
fluting. Excellent work.” As the author seems 
to imply, this is obviously Early Christian 
rather than mediaeval. 


L. 104, D. at bottom 31, at top 26. 


Cor1ntH B (Julian Basilica). In a pile of 
architectural fragments. Small piece of rather 
dark gray limestone with much mica. Very 
jagged breaks which have resulted in the virtual 
destruction of the piece. It can be stated with 
certainty that there were more than 17 twists. 


L. 45, D. (est.) 28, Dist. 3.5, Depth 0.8. 


Cor1IntH C (between Babbius monument and 
West Shops). Large fragment with simply 
worked end (Pl. 51, d). Coarse-grained white 


471 am greatly indebted to Dr. G. Rizza for his kindness in furnishing me with photographs 
and measurements of these columns. Dr. Platon tells me there is also a spirally fluted column in 


Rethymno. 
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marble weathering to a light blue-gray and the 
appearance of limestone. A large sliver is 
broken free from the side of the column but 
still rests on it. 


L. 107, D. 30, Dist. 4.3, Depth 0.4, Lht. 15. 


CortntH D 1-5 (Peirene Fountain). Various 
fragments obviously deriving from one monu- 
ment (Pl. 51, b, c). All are of the same ma- 
terial, a white, somewhat coarse-grained marble 
with gray mottle, and same cut: Dist. 3.5, 
Depth 1, 24 twists, some righthand, some left- 
hand. 

D 1: L. 150, D. 34 (possibly tapering), Rht. 

D 2: L. 80, D. 30 and 32 resp. Remains of 
a sinking about 7 cm. square with a small 
channel 2.5 cm. wide, 1 cm. deep running off 
at right angles to side of square. Lht. Cf. 
Ayious Deka B. 

D 3: L. 45, D. 33 and 34 resp., Rht. 

D4-CPL-51 9b) 205, 2 33; HG Simply: 
worked end; very much battered. Lht. 

D 5: L. 20. Sliver of same type as D 4. 


Corinto E (Lechaion Road, near city gate). 
Small badly damaged fragment of grayish 
coarse-grained marble. The worked end, pared 
down and badly destroyed, has remains of sink- 
ing at least 8 cm. square. 


L. 22, D. 32, Depth 0.5, 24 twists. 


Cor1nTH F (near Fountain of Glauke). Frag- 
ment with simply worked cut end (Fig. A, 14; 
Pl. 50, c). Coarse gray marble with consider- 
able mica. Part of worked end missing. This 
has a roughly circular sinking 7 cm. in diameter. 
There is another sinking 6 cm. square, 5 cm. 
deep on the column itself. 


L. 176, D. 38 (with possible taper), Dist. 4, 
Depth 0.9. Arrisses broad and flat. Lht. 


CorintH G (Acrocorinth). Large fragment 
standing upright on wall inside third gate of 
fortress. No details available. For possible 
provenance see buildings described in Corinth, 
Ti 4, pp e2ziit, 


Detos A (W. Deonna, Délos, XVIII, Le Mo- 
bilier Délien, Paris, 1938, p. 55, pl. XXV, 174). 
“White marble.”’ No exact provenance given. 
Curious, apparently complete, column with 
spiral flutes in a very nearly vertical position, 
rising from a large tuft of acanthus. The low 
height (65 cm.) makes the purpose of the 
object uncertain but it must be a stand of some 
sort unless hollowed out (which is neither 
stated nor implied in the text). The fluting is 
terminated against a plain moulding at the top. 


Devos B (Délos, XVIII, p. 56, fig. 80). Frag- 
ment of white marble(?) representing the lower 
part of a column like pl. XXV, 176 of same 
publication. L. 57. Found in the ruins of a 
house between the Hypostyle Hall and the sea. 
The very schematic drawing makes it appear 
that the column is hollow. 


Devos C (Délos, XVIII, p. 56, pl. XXV, 176). 
“White marble.” Complete colonnette from 
north of the Agora of the Competaliastes. L. 
64. Elaborately moulded termination at each 
end. Placed on a high square plinth. The 
sketch (op. cit., p. 55, fig. 79) is poor and mis- 
leading; the flutes are cut, not moulded. The 
piece appears to be eroded. 


Detpui A-B. Among numerous architectural 
fragments on the first terrace parallel to the 
motor road between the museum and the sanctu- 
ary are two fragments of dark blue-gray, rather 
fine-grained limestone with some mica. Very 
probably from the same monument. I am 
grateful to Monsieur P. Courbin for procuring 
me the following information: ‘ Elles ont été 
trouvées pendant la ‘ grande fouille’ (1890- 
1904!) ‘avec’ beaucoup d’autres vestiges de 


_ date chrétienne. Elles ne figurent pas dans 


les croquis du carnet de fouilles.” 

A: L. 74, D. 22 (with slight taper), Dist. 3, 
Depth 0.3, Lht. 17. Very jagged break at each 
end. 

B (PI. 48; c) = L.. 98; Daca. 225 Dist and 
Depth as A. One end pared down to less than 
diameter of column. Same end has a sinking 
2.5 cm. square, ca. 3 cm. deep. Lht. 
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Exeusis A (outside Museum). Fragment of a 
small column with simply stylized Corinthian 
capital carved from the same block (Fig. A, 
Dbl 4/,.¢, f)« Lhe marble is darkeeray, 
fairly coarse-grained and does not appear to 
have weathered much although there is a cer- 
tain hard, golden-colored incrustation over 
much of the surface, which is otherwise light- 
colored. 


L. 35 (including capital which is 18.5), 
Width of capital block 15.5, D. 13, Dist. 2.5, 
Depth 0.25, Lht. 16. 


Exeusis B (outside Museum). In a heap of 
architectural fragments at the side of the mu- 
seum is a fragment of column with an elabo- 
rate moulded base (Fig. A, 1; Pl. 46, c). Dark 
gray coarse-grained marble similar to that of 
Eleusis A but not weathered nor encrusted. 
Professor Orlandos tells me that this was al- 
most certainly part of a baluster. 

oD, 4/.9, List, 2-o,. Depth-0.6, 1... 10; 
H. (of plinth) 4, plinth ca. 22 square, Lht. 12. 


Barely visible in the photograph behind this 
column is a sliver of another much larger frag- 
ment with fluting only slightly deviate from 
the vertical, something like Delos A. 


Epipauros (in front of Museum, near care- 
taker’s house). Fragment with an elaborate 
worked end (Fig. A, 2; Pl. 46, d). Material 
is white coarse-grained marble, probably Nax- 
ian, with some gray imperfections, badly weath- 
ered on one side. The worked end consists of 
two narrow rings set on a concave, then a 
convex, element; below this, a plinth. 

L. 66, D. 17.6 and 21.6 resp., Dist. 2.9, Depth 
0.6, H. 8.3 (not including plinth), plinth 23 
square, Lht. 12. 


GorTYN, CRETE (opposite Ayios Titos). On 
river bank opposite Ayios Titos (on other side 
of river) is a large column (fragment?) buried 
upright in the ground (PI. 50, e). Near by is 
another similarly placed column (exposed end 
ca. 117 cm. in height) with completely eroded 
surface (Pl. 50, d). Both stand only several 


hundred meters distant from the cavea of the 
theatre, a circumstance which, taken together 
with their large size, lends credence to the 
natural assumption that they originated there 
(on theatre, cf. 4.J.4., VI, 1902, pp. 105-112; 
Arch. Anz., 1937, cols. 178 ff.). The material 
of the spirally fluted column is a dark gray, 
coarse-grained limestone(?) with white spots. 
The exposed end has been chipped away to less 
than the diameter of the column and has a 
sinking 4 cm. square and deep. The arrisses are 
wide (0.8cm.) and carefully cut, though now 
badly chipped. 

L. 116, D. 43 and 45 resp., Dist. 4.5, Depth 1, 
Rht. 24. 


Kos A (Casa Romana). In front of house en- 
closure. Large column fragment of dark gray, 
close-grained stone, basalt or something similar 
to basalt (Pl. 50, b). Cf. Kos C. Both ends 
appear to be roughly cut and one has a circular 
sinking 5 cm. in diameter and 7 cm. deep. 

L. 153, D. 42 and 44 resp., Dist. 4, Depth 
0.5, Lht. 24. 


Kos B (Casa Romana). Fragment of column 
broken at both ends which have been evened 
up with cement (Pl. 47, g). Dark gray close- 
grained stone like Kos A. Only known proven- 
ance: courtyard of Catholic church formerly 
opposite Akteon Hotel. 

L. 90, D, 18:5 and°20 resp., Dist.” 3; Deouy 
0.4, Lht. 18. 


Kos C (Kastro). On spit of land before Kastro 
at harbor entrance. I am indebted to Mr. Niko- 
laides for the information that this piece and 
others in the same location were probably col- 
lected from various places after the 1933 earth- 
quake and that they had been built into build- 
ings. Drum with simply worked end (Fig. A, 
15; Pl. 50, a). Cut of unworked end quite 
rough. Material and cut same as that of Kos A. 
Considerable traces of a whitish incrustation 
which looks like stucco. 


Li, 125,, Di 4, Dist. 4.3, Depth O55 Hy7, 
Lht. 24. 
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Kos D (Kastro, as C). Fragment of column 
with simply worked end (Fig. A, 9; Pl. 50, a). 
Stone similar to Kos A. Piece badly cracked 
and chipped. 


L. 68, D. 24.5, Dist. 3, Depth 0.3, Lht. 20. 


Kos E (Kastro, as C). Fragment of column 
with simply worked end (Fig. A, 11; Pl. 50, a). 
Small sinking at center of both ends roughly 
4 cm. square. Stone similar to Kos A but 
lighter and more like marble in consistency. 
Numerous traces of incrustation. 

1.90, D. 27,5, Dista3, Depth 0:5 -H33,-Uhe: 
pas 


Kos F (Kastro, as C). Fragment of column 
with simply worked end (Fig. A, 12; Pl. 48, f). 
Broken jaggedly and much encrusted (not 
stucco). Workmanship in general quite inexact, 
giving an asymmetrical appearance to the 
column, although the individual flutings are cut 
cleanly and sharply. Coarse-grained white mar- 
ble (Naxian?). 

L259, D. 25, Dist. 4. Depth.0 45H. Pian. 
16. 


Linpos (Acropolis). In Commandant’s Quar- 
ters, upstairs. Fragment of dark blue-gray 
marble, undoubtedly hewn on the Acropolis it- 
self, roughly broken at both ends (Pl. 48, e). 
Arrisses cut squarely. I should not postulate 
any direct connection with the adjoining Ayios 
Ioannis tou Kastrou of the thirteenth century 
(‘Apxeiov, VI, 1948, pp. 80-83, figs. 64-65), 
unless it was re-used there, but possibly with a 
predecessor. 


Ee -685,"D. 197 and eZ Seresp. Dist* 3.0, 
Depth 1.2, Rht. 


There is also a tiny fragment of a much 
smaller spirally fluted column in the Com- 
mandant’s Quarters. 


Mavromati-ITHOME (Museum). On doorstep 
outside museum, a fairly well preserved frag- 
ment with an elaborate worked end on a plinth 
(Pl. 46, e). Light gray marble showing rust- 
colored stains. 


L. 68.5, D. 12.7 and 19.7 (notice pronounced 
taper), Rht. 13. 


Naxos (Museum). Fragment with worked 
end from church in ruins of temple ‘Sto 
Palati’ (Fig. A, 16). Very dark stone, blue- 
gray in hue, which weathers to a volcanic- 
looking, completely honeycombed surface. Bad- 
ly weathered. 


L. 76,.D 233; "DisCns-2. 


Also in the museum are two fragments of 
a small column of a type suitable for stand or 
ciborium. Naxian marble. D. 10.2. 


Nea AncuHIALos A-B (Basilica). (G. Soti- 
riou, "Ac Xpiotiavixat O7Ba ris Oecoadrias, “Ed. 
*Apx., 1929, pp. 1-158). Soteriou, p. 24, fig. 26 
shows a large fragment of fluted column with 
pared-down end. Apparently resting on it is a 
fragment of capital. Another column fragment 
of the same kind is mentioned on p. 95 (no. 4). 
A reconstruction of the pulpit to which this 
belonged is presented in fig. 107 (p. 87) and 
plate A. 


NiKopotis (Mosque). (Ipaxrixd, 1914, p. 237, 
fig. 9, a). Rough sketch of a spirally fluted 
column with a moulded termination and above 
this a six(?)-sided capital. No dimensions nor 
other details are given. All the architectural 
pieces of fig. 9 are designated as Byzantine. 
IIpaxrixd, 1915, p. 61, fig. 1, apse of the Chris- 
tian basilica with a fairly large fragment of 
spirally fluted column (unfortunately in sha- 
dow) lying in a mass of debris. Perhaps 60- 
70 cm. in length. 


Patmos (Church inside Monastery of Ayios 


‘Ioannis Theologos). Casually illustrated in 


Clara Rhodos, V1-VII, 3, pp. 707-801, figs. 4, 5. 


Patras (Odeion). Between modern street and 
Odeion (near wall of same) in underbrush. 
Two perfectly joining fragments in poor con- 
dition on one side and at worked end (PI. 
46, {). Coarse-grained white marble weathered 
to gray. 
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L. 101, D. 16 and 19 resp., Dist. 4, Depth 1, 
Rht,, 12. 


Cf. also A. Lenoir, Architecture monastique, 
II and III, p. 186, no. 417. 


PrraEus A-C (Theatre). Numerous small 
fragments among the architectural debris with 
nearly vertical wavy fluting. Among these I 
noted three separate types of moulded base. 
Presumably the other fragments without bases 
belong to one of these types. Since in all cases 
the columns seem to have been hollowed out, 
they must be well-heads. 


A: Close-grained light gray limestone (Fig. 
AGU) 2 115.433, Pres, D:.53: (esta totals D756); 
Dist. 4, Depth 0.6, Width of wall 5.5. 


B: Close-grained light gray limestone with 
schist(?) (Fig. A, 19). Pres. D. 62 (est. total 
D. 70), H. 8, Width of wall 5.2. 

C: Close-grained dead-white marble with 
mica (Pie Ay 20; Pl-51, €). 1.55, Pres. D- 
29, Dist. 4.5, Depth 0.5, H. 10, Width of wall 
fos 


Ruopes A (Fountain house of Sultan Mou- 
stapha Mosque). The fountain house is an 
octagonal structure supported by eight Byzan- 
tine columns with separate capitals, all broken 
off about 3 cm. below the “abacus” ring (PI. 
45, e, f). Likewise bases are all separate, hav- 
ing been broken off just above moulding. The 
plinths were all originally tetragonal. It appears 
from material, cut, proportions and general 
effect that all members of the present peristyle 
(capitals, columns and bases, now rejoined arti- 
ficially with cement) were originally created for 
one architectural complex. The only explana- 
tion which occurs to me for such a procedure 
is that the builders of the fountain house needed 
to reduce the height of the columns to suit 
their own specifications. 


One of the eight columns is of the composite 
type with the two types of fluting separated by 
an undecorated ring. There is a roundish hole 
several centimeters wide at the upper end of 
the vertical fluting with a lump of iron in it. 
The marble (like that of all the other columns, 
capitals and bases) is rather coarse-grained 
with much mica and irregular pockets of dark 
gray osseous-looking material. Flakes and 
weathers to dark gray. 

L. (without capital and base) 145.5, upper 
fluting. 8.5, lower fluting (with ring) 60.5, D. 
29.6 and 32 resp. (notice upward taper), Dist. 
(spiral fluting) 4, Depth 0.8, Dist. (filled flut- 
ing) 6.4, Capital 182 (height), Base 40.7, 
Rht. 16. 


Ruopes B (Museum). Fragment ofa baluster ; 
*Apxeiov, VI, 1948, p. 18, fig. 13. Evidently 
serving as a division between two plaques of 
the orthostate, to one of, which it is attached, 
is a small spirally fluted column with simplified 
Corinthian capital. 


Ruopes C (lalysos). Fragment of a sarcopha- 
gus of the Asia Minor type; *Apxefov, VI, 1948, 
pp. 51-53, figs. 44-46. Spirally fluted columns 
with capitals very similar in appearance to 
Eleusis A. 


Samos (Pythagoreion). Fragment built into 
garden wall of house on main street leading 
west out of Pythagoreion (Tigani) towards the 
Heraion; near edge of town. Worked end 
turned up and visible, lower end plastered into 
wall (Fig. A, 13; Pl. 48, g). Mottled dark 
gray close-grained limestone containing veins 
of coarse-grained white marble; said to come 
from Kouphia Spelia near Tigani. 

L. 68, D.(est.) 28, Dist. 3, Depth 0.3, H. 10, 
Lht. 24. 
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Section B: SUMMARY BY TYPES 


1. Composite columns. It need hardly be 
pointed out that, in addition to the examples 
listed under this category, various other frag- 
ments of spirally fluted columns listed under 
other categories could be the upper portions 
of composite columns: 


Athens A 1-2, B, K 
Corinth A 

Rhodes A 

Cf. also Ayious Deka A 1-2 


2. Columns with pared ends: 
Athens E, L 
Corinth E 
Gortyn 
Nea Anchialos A 


3. Columns with a small sinking in the worked 
end (or cut end): 


Athens K, L 
Ayious Deka B 
Corinth DZ, EF 
Gortyn 

Kos A, E 


4. Small columns of type suitable for stands, 
lampholders, etc. (Fig. A, 1-3): 

Athens J (?) 

Delos B, C 

Eleusis B 

Epidauros 

Mavromati-Ithome 

Patras 

Cf. also notes on Lindos and Naxos 


5. Miscellaneous columns of small size,*® under 
20 cm. in diameter. This group is obviously 
related to the foregoing with which its pieces 


may in some cases be interchangeable (Fig. A, 
4-5): 

Athens C 1-2, E, F 1-3 

Eleusis A 

Kos B 


6. Miscellaneous columns of medium size, be- 
tween 20 and 29 cm. in diameter (Fig. A, 6- 
13,2 

Athens D, F 4, H, I, L, M 1-2 

Ayious Deka A 1-2, B 

Corinth B 

Delphi A-B 

Kos D-F 

Lindos 

Samos 


7. Miscellaneous columns of large size, 30 cm. 
or more in diameter (Fig. A, 14-16): 


Corinth C, D 1-5, E, F 
Gortyn 

Kos A, C 

Naxos 


8. Objects with vertical wavy fluting (Fig. A, 
17-20). These are noted here as being related 
to the theme of spirally fluted columns. They 
are almost certainly well-heads with the ex- 
ception of Delos A. I have also noted a large 
hollowed-out drum (of vertical fluting) on the 
Athens Acropolis between the Erechtheion and 
the Parthenon (East side) which must cer- 
tainly have been a well-head. 


Athens G 
Delos A 
_ Piraeus A-C 
Cf. also note on Eleusis B 


“8 It should be noted that no dimensions are available for Corinth G, Nea Anchialos and 
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SEcTIoN C: ApDITIONAL COLUMNS IN Cyprus 


There are two complete columns lying outside the church of Kyra (Nicosia District), alleged 
to have come from the ruined church of Ayios Stephanos (Cyprus Survey Serial No. 207) in Kyra 
village. I wish to thank Dr. H. W. Catling of the Cyprus Survey for information and photographs 
(Pl. 51, a) of these columns as well as for permission to publish them. 


As Ly 233.8,/D.26,7 andis0-s28is6), Ehtai6. 
B: L. 241.5, otherwise as A. 
Base: 42 cm. square at bottom, 35.6 cm. in diameter at top, 12.7 cm. in height. 


These columns, being complete and of good workmanship, illustrate very well category 6 of 
Section B and were no doubt used in an interior colonnade of the church from which they came. 
There is in this case, however, no reason to suspect that they are re-used ancient columns; they 
must be contemporary with the church. 


Mr. J. S. Last of Episkopi, Cyprus has kindly furnished me with an enlarged table of data 
concerning spirally fluted columns from Kourion, set up in a form which has possibilities for use in a 
corpus of such columns. It seems desirable to publish this here in order to facilitate comparison 
with the categories established for columns in Greece. I am responsible for an error which occurred 
in the transcription of a heading in his original table (4.J.A., LX, 1956, p. 386), which is, of 
course, superseded by the present table. 


J. L. BENson 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 
(PLates 54-56) 


HE inscriptions here published continue the systematic exploration of the inven- 

tory of epigraphical texts discovered in the excavations of the Athenian Agora. 

The last such reports appeared in Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, pp. 198-270, and above, 
pp. 65-90, 208-250. 


DECREE 


1 (Plate 55). A fragment of an official document, presumably a decree, preserves 
no more than ten letters and the remains of an eleventh, but this is sufficient to give 
it a date, to suggest within reasonable limits the width of the stele when complete, and 
to offer certain conclusions with regard to its association with other documents of 
the same period. 

Fragment of Pentelic marble, with rough-picked back, found on October 21, 
1937, in the wall of a modern house southeast of the Market Square (R 18). Part 
of the pedimental top, with mouldings, is preserved; the fragment is otherwise broken 
all round. 


Height, 0.180 m.; width, 0.132 m.; thickness 0.12 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 5032. 


a. 164/3 a. NON STOIX. ca. 34 
[Eat Ev lepyérov [apxovros émt rns (e.g.) “Immo8avzi] 
[Sos eva |]rns r[putaveias Hu Avovvaddapos | 

[ Didiarov KedadfOev éypapparevev k.7.d. | 


That 164/3 was the year of Euergetes was demonstrated by Meritt (Hesperia, 
X XVI, 1957, pp. 73-77), in connection with the publication of a decree honoring the 
prytaneis of Hippothontis, which is shown to have been the ninth prytany of the year 
(Hesperia, op. cit., no. 22; S.E.G., XVI, 95). 

Other inscriptions of Euergetes could as a result be dated to 164/3 and aug- 
mented, where apposite, with the name of the secretary, hitherto not known; of these, 
S. Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 79, was reproduced in full with corrections and 
' additions (see now S.E.G., XVI, 96), and the didascalia inscription J.G., II’, 2323 
could be restored at line 220 (S.E.G., XVI, 141). S. Dow, op. cit., no. 80 (=1.G.,, 
II’, 972), is also of the same year. 
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This fragment is clearly not a part of S.E.G., XVI, 95, and the character of the 
lettering precludes an association with S.E.G., XVI, 96. That it forms part OReLGs 
II?, 972, the upper part of which is missing, remains a possibility, but it is probable 
that this fragment comes from a stele narrower than J.G., IT’, 972, which, as restored 
by Dow, was ca. 57 letters in width. 

The letters TH in line 2 should belong either to the last part of the ordinal 
numeral of the prytanizing phyle or to the citation of the day of the conciliar month. 
If we consider the former possibility and select the phyle with the longest name, the 
restoration works out as shown above. To accommodate the second possibility would 
require a text of phenomenally wide proportions: in S.E.G., XVI, 96, this formula 
occurs in line 5 of a stele 37 letters wide, 140 letters after the archon’s name, and in 
S.E.G., XVI, 95, a wider text of ca. 48-61 letters, it occurs in line 4. It appears to 
follow that the shorter version is to be preferred, and in that case the fragment cannot 
form part of I.G., II’, 972. Unless chance should associate it with some other stray 
piece, it must for the present remain isolated." 

The secretary Dionysodoros, now fully established in history, may be further 
evidenced in No. 2 below. 


DEDICATION TO EILYTHEIA 


2 (Plate 54). Fragment of Hymettian marble, with smoothly dressed right side, top 
and bottom preserved, found on October 1, 1937, in the wall of a modern house west 
of the Late Roman Fortification (R 19). The top is a bearing surface dressed with 
a tooth chisel, and has a smooth band at the edges. A rectangular cutting pierces the 
block from top to bottom behind the first four letters preserved in line 1 of the 
inscription; its front edge is 0.13 m. from the front face of the stone. The inscription, 
in three lines, preserves the right-hand section of a dedication to Eilytheia. 


Height, 0.118 m.; width, 0.217 m.; thickness, 0.294 m. 
Height of letters, 0.01 m. 
Inv. No. I 5016. 


ca. a. 180 a. 
[-- "> — — ®]udéiwmov Kehadf 0 [ev] 
[6 warp Kat n| pyrnp Trvdetar 
[ avéd | nKav. 


For dedications to Eilytheia see /.G., II’, 4547, 4669, 4682, 4793; of these 4669, 
with a name in the accusative, provides the closest parallel to the present text. 


1 Association with Dow, op. cit., no. 81, is made impossible by the width of line; in Dow, no. 78, 
of approximately the correct width, the demotic of the secretary, ’Arqvevs, is partially preserved. 
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Philippos of the deme Kephale was the father of Dionysodoros, the secretary of 
the year of Euergetes, 164/3 (see No. 1 above). On grounds of style this dedication 
may be attributed to the late third or early second century B.c., and it is worth suggesting 
that the lady whose fearful or grateful parents made so substantial an offering for her 
safe delivery in childbirth was the secretary’s sister. If so, the dedication should 
presumably be dated a decade or so earlier than the secretary’s year of office, but 
there is obviously room for movement of the suggested date within reasonable limits. 


GRAVE STELE 


3 (Plate 54). Upper part of a pedimental grave stele of Pentelic marble found on 
April 4, 1938, re-used as part of the paving of a building of the Byzantine period 
(T 22). The lower part of the stele and the apex of the pediment are broken away; 
the inscription is complete. 


Height, 0.47 m.; width, 0.33 m.; thickness, 0.048 m. 
Height of letters, 0.01-0.013 m. 
Inv. No. I 5384. 
saec. IV a. 
Aexpdérea Upwriov 
“Ahaéws Ovyarnp. 


The name IIpwrias is of rare occurrence in Attic prosopography, and has not 
hitherto been specifically linked with this deme. Aexpdreva seems to be new; its mascu- 
line equivalent, Aexpdrns, occurs on the island of Tenos,’ but has not so far been 
found in Attica. Since the character of neither name seems to be at all extraordinary, 
this rarity is rather remarkable. 


DEDICATION OF A CHOREGOS 


4 (Plate 56). Inscribed fragment from a choregic monument, found on October 15, 
1937, in the wall of a modern house southeast of the Market Square (P 21). The 
top, left side, and rough-picked back are preserved. 


Height, 0.227 m.; width, 0.38 m.; thickness, 0.273 m. 
Height of letters, 0.029 m. 
Inv. No. I 5051. 


saec. IV a. 

LA DUGTOI onan pte bape! exopyye: | 

Oliv (tee wa<io> av, . le amuke,. 2. oe’ ict achaae Pee ] 
eSibag [Ke ee ce PN | 


27.G., XII, 5, 872, line 100, 885, line 30; cf. I.G., II?, 1635 0A, line 53. 
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The engraving is not well done; the two deltas in line 3 are of unequal size, and 
in line 2 nu is written as though the engraver had begun to write a delta and cor- 
rected himself in the nick of time. At the end of the same line it appears that the 
engraver wrote MAA, began to write an iota, MAAI, but then crowded it between the 
alpha and the delta; indeed he may even have made a first attempt to write the tota 
over the delta—hence the superficial semblance of MAINI as the reading at this point. 
It is however possible that the engraver’s eye travelled forward on his copy, and that 
he wrote PAIN for zai<8m>v. He has also omitted the second iota in Oivyids. Alto- 
gether a careless piece of work, especially if similar blunders occurred in the right- 
hand section now lost. The relative spacing of the lines requires comment, that of 
lines 1 and 2 being conditioned by line 3, the most widely spaced, in which according 
to the general pattern of similar monuments, the archon’s name will have appeared, 
without patronymic or demotic. On the assumption that this name was a fairly lengthy 
one, such as Avowaxidns (archon 339/8 B.c.) line 1 will have consisted of ca. 30 
letters and line 2 of ca. 37. 

The formula employed, with the name of the phyle in the dative, is that of the 
Thargelia; see in particular /.G., Il’, 3064-7; but in the Thargelia it was customary 
for two phylai together to provide the chorus, and in the present dedication there is 
room for only one. The formula for the Dionysia placed the phyle in the nominative 
and would have run as follows: 

(1) Oivnis waidwv évixa 

(ii) “Apuorop ...., patronymicum, demoticum éxoprye 
(ili) 6 detva ndder 
(iv) 06 detva édidacke 


(v) 06 detva Apxe 


Cf., e. g., the monument of Lysikrates (/.G., II’, 3042), /.G., II’, 3052, 3054, etc. The 
respective positions of (1) and (ii), and of (iii) and (iv), may be reversed. The 
closest parallel for the present text among the monuments of the Dionysia is /.G., I1’, 
3061; and 3062 may have been similar. Since there was clearly a fair amount of 
variation in the terms of the formula employed, according to the wishes of the 
choregos concerned, it may be suggested that this dedication should be referred to a 
Dionysiac festival in the year of an archon with a long name, later rather than earlier 
in the century if one may judge from the character of the writing. 

Since the choregos’ name is regularly followed by his patronymic and demotic, 
there is likely, on the assessment made earlier, to be room only for éxopyye. rather 
than xopnyav évixa, more usual in Thargelia dedications. Cf. /.G., Il’, 3063 (late 5th 
century?),* 3072. This may offer an additional confirmation that the monument 


* Se6)..L:G.4s Viel oor 
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should be referred to the Dionysia. In line 2 the name of the chorus-master is followed 
regularly by an ethnic only; with the flutist the ethnic may or may not be included; 
here, on the pattern proposed, it was clearly omitted. 


GRAVE STELAI 


5 (Plate 55). Upper section of a pedimental grave stele of Pentelic marble with 
sculptured relief, found on March 7, 1938, in a disturbed late Roman context south 
of the Market Square (O 21). The inscription is written along the foot of the pedi- 
ment; on the body of the stele, framed by a pilaster on either side, are two heads facing 
each other in high relief, each broken at the neck and badly battered. The head on the 
right is of an elderly bearded man; that on the left is of a woman. Apart from being 
broken at the bottom in this way the fragment preserves the original edges of the 
stele. The inscription is complete save for a chip on the extreme right. 


Height, 0.305 m.; width, 0.635 m.; thickness, 0.113 m. 
Height of letters, 0.009 m. 
favo Nost 511: 


saec. IV a. 
Liun O€wvos Mrarauxy, Evcrjpov Kahhuydxo Lwwore|[vs |. 


None of the names concerned appears among the citizens of Plataia or Sinope 
hitherto commemorated in Athenian inscriptions. 


6 (Plate 54). Fragment of a grave stele of Pentelic marble, found on January 27, 
1938, in a late mixed fill west of the north end of the Stoa of Attalos (O 7). The 
rough-picked back is preserved; the fragment is otherwise broken on all sides. The 
inscription is written on a recessed fascia at the top of the monument below a plain 
rounded pediment. 


Height, 0.315 m.; width, 0.313 m.; thickness, 0.059 m. 
Height of letters, 0.008-0.014 m. 
Inv. No. I 5186. 

saec: IN/ea, 


eens |v “Apurrokh€éovs 
[wacat? | vacat 


It is a valid suggestion that a demotic of approximately eight letters may have 
stood at the beginning of the second line; the character of the fascia leaves room for 
' it, even though it would not have been symmetrically placed. If this is so, one might go 
a stage further in proposing to restore the whole inscription as [Kah\upd |v “Apucro- 
kdéous | [Ai€wveds]. The family in which the names Kalliphon and Aristokles alter- 
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nated was a rather notable one in Aixone, and Kirchner (P.A., 1856) constructed a 
stemma for it on the basis of /.G., II’, 1199, lines 10-11, and J.G., XII, 8, 63 5, line 7. 
The Kad\upav ’Apurroxhéovs of Kirchner’s stemma was thus a cleruch on Imbros; it 
is his son who was honored, ca. 325/4, by his fellow demesmen in J.G., II’, 1199. If 
this gravestone provides further evidence for the same family, it could be of the next 
generation, the grandson of the cleruch, who had received, as commonly, the name of 
his paternal grandfather. 

This is all very tentative, and other personal and deme-names will fit the spaces, 
but the suggestion has some plausibility in view of the other evidence and is worth 
putting on record at the least. 


DEDICATION TO ARTEMIS KadXiorn kat “Apiorn 


7 (Plate 56). An interesting addition to our data regarding a lesser-known Athenian 
cult is provided by a dedicatory inscription which appears to have strayed into the 
Agora froma sanctuary outside the gate to the northwest, on the road to the Academy. 
It is cut on the front face of a rectangular pillar of Pentelic marble, smoothly dressed 
on all four sides and of the type more usually associated with herms, found on March 
4, 1938, on the surface south of the Market Square (O 18). The pillar is broken 
below, and has been recut at the top; at the center of the upper surface is a square 
dowel hole. Above the inscription, part of the moulding which surmounted the front 
face is preserved. 


Height, 0.23 m.; width, 0.185 m.; thickness, 0.145 m. 
Height of letters, 0.015 m. (lines 1-2), 0.01 m. (lines 3-6). 
Inv.. No. I 5290, 

a. 249/8 a. vel paullo post. 

Kakdtore 

kat Aptore 

*AvriBuos Ipoxdéous 

Ppedppwos 
[ie] peds yevdpevos 
[ éar |t TloAvevxrov. 


The lettering is of the third century B.c. and the archonship of Polyeuktos in 
whose year Antibios’ priesthood fell is to be dated to 249/8.* Antibios is not a common 
name at Athens; it is not unreasonable to regard the priest of this dedication as a 
member of the family comprehensively commemorated in J.G., II’, 7717 and 7718, 


4W. K. Pritchett and B. D. Meritt, The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, 1940, p. xxi; W. B. 
Dinsmoor, Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 315. That the priesthood was annual appears from /.G., II?, 
788, lines 9-10. 
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of the previous century, the stemma of which is drawn up by Kirchner (P.A., 982). 
The name Prokles does not occur among those there commemorated, but the family 
clearly had no hesitations in choosing its names widely. 

The evidence for the sanctuary of Artemis ‘ fairest and best’ rests on an account 
by Pausanias (1, 29,2), who saw xoana there, and on excavation by A. Philadelpheus, 
who found a number of dedications, some of them inscribed, and suggested on the 
basis of his findings that the cult was a popular one.’ Pausanias alone gives Artemis’ 
title as Kah\torn cat Apion; the dedications refer only to KadXiovn, as do J.G., IT’, 
788 and 789, in honor of a priest of Kalliste, which were to be set up in the same 
sanctuary. From the same area, however, J.G., II’, 1298 (like 788 and 789, of the 
third century B.c.) makes no mention of a title at all, and /.G., Il’, 1343 (first century 
B.c.) refers to a precinct and priest not of Kalliste but of Soteira. The dedication 
I.G., Il’, 4695, to Artemis Soteira, has the same provenience.® On the basis of this 
evidence W. S. Ferguson argued ‘ that Artemis Kalliste and Artemis Soteira were in 
fact united in a single cult with a single priest. 

J. H. Oliver, in editing * a new titulus honorarius of the imperial period con- 
cerning a priest of Kalliste which had been found in the Agora, hesitatingly adopted 
Ferguson’s hypothesis in restoring (lines 5-6) [*ApréuudSos] | KadAiorns cal [Loret- 
pas]. He was careful to note, however, in view of Pausanias’ account, that kat 
[’Apiorns] was an equal possibility, and the discovery of the new dedication, which 
for the first time offers epigraphical evidence for the double epiklesis at Athens to 
corroborate Pausanias, adds weight to Oliver’s alternative suggestion, which we may 
now be emboldened to adopt. 

Oliver’s stone may or may not have been transported to the Agora from the 
sanctuary near the Academy. I 1349, found in a late context near the Tholos, seems, 
like the present dedication, to be a pierre errante.” 


DEDICATION OF PATRAS AT ATHENS 


8 (Plate 56). A contribution to the history of Patrai in the early years following its 
restoration as a colonia civium Romanorum by the Emperor Augustus in 14 B.c. is 


© C,H, ll, 1927, pp: 155-163. 

6 For other dedications to Soteira see /.G., II?, 4631 (uncertain provenience), B. D. Meritt, 
Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 62-63 no. 28 (Agora Inv. No. I 1349). See also R. E. Wycherley, The 
Athenian Agora, III, Testimonia, 1957, p. 59. 

* Klio, VII, 1907, pp. 213-214. 

8 Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 242-243, no. 42. 

®On the sanctuary of Kalliste see also W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen’, 1931, p. 412; 
I. T. Hill, The Ancient City of Athens, 1953, pp. 219-220, 250 note 6. It is noticeable that these 
dedications retain the use of epsilon for eta in the goddess’ name as late as the third century, a 
spelling perhaps regarded as sacrosanct and, for reasons of conservatism or superstition, not lightly 
to be altered. 
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provided by the remains of a dedicatory base which, with the statue it carried, offered 
the friendly greetings of the new colony to the Athenian people. 

Three joining fragments of a bilingual honorary monument of Pentelic marble; 
two fragments (left and center: I 5370) were found on March 30, 1938, in the 
original filling of the Late Roman Fortification (T 22); the third fragment (right: 
I 5210) was found on February 12, 1938, used in the curbing of a modern well south 
of the church of the Hypapanti. 


Height, 0.143 m.; width (overall), 0.66 m.; thickness, 0.10 m. 
Height of letters, 0.029 m. (line 1), 0.032 m. (line 2). 
Inv. No. I 5210 + 5370. 


paullo post a. 16/14 a. 
[COLJONIA.- PATR{E]NSIS ~-CIVI[TJATY =ATH) ENIBRNSI wii) 


[’Az |ouxia Ilarpéwy wodw [’AOnvaior | 


Pausanias, in his description of Achaia, mentions the decline of Patrai as the 
result of losses in the war against the Gauls (280-279 B.c.), when the men of Patrai 
alone of the Achaians went to the assistance of Aitolia.*° That this account is an 
oversimplification has been demonstrated by Ernest Meyer,” but the value of the port 
in the communications-system of the Roman world, especially in the war between 
Octavian and Antony, gave it a new significance. Augustus refounded it as Coloma 
Augusta Aroe Patrensis, partly by concentrating in it the inhabitants of small settle- 
ments in the vicinity (Paus., VII, 18, 7) and partly by the introduction of time-expired 
veterans.” Strabo notes it as a city well-populated in his day, although Pausanias 
found that the women outnumbered the men by as much as two to one; he adds, 
moreover, that they were the most attractive women one could meet anywhere.” 

The present text belongs to the earliest period of the refoundation, and its 
expression in both Latin and Greek is significant of the mixed population of the city 
and of its status as a Roman colonia. It is designated Colonia Patrensis, and it seems 
doubtful whether the addition Augusta Aroe ever entered into general parlance, 
although COL.A.A.PATR. is standard on the coinage. The Greek section of the 
dedication is written in an elegant monumental style which makes its Latin equivalent 
seem provincial by comparison. It is however from the Latin texts that the best 
confirmation of the date is to be had. Although by the middle of Augustus’ reign 
monumental epigraphy in Rome had reached a high point of excellence, there was 


1% Pauanias, (xe2a.403 
11 P-W., Realencyclopddie, s.v. Patrai, cols. 2207-2209. Polybios assigns the chief disaster to the 
time of the war between Rome and the Achaian League (XX XVIII, 16, 4-6). 
42, Strabo uVllie oe 
He VII 21, 24: 
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much that was reminiscent of the republican style, especially in the script employed 
in longer or more crowded texts. A comparison between C.J.L., VI, 1274 and 32323, 
for example, makes this abundantly clear.* The style of the lettering in line 1 of the 
present dedication has much in common with C.J.L., VI, 23532, of 14 B.c.,”* possibly 
the very year of the foundation of the colony at Patrai, and with the Fast Capitolint 
inscribed on the Augustan arch in the Roman forum at the same period.** While it is 
notoriously hazardous to assign dates for Latin inscriptions within narrow limits on 
the basis of their letter-forms, it may be claimed with reasonable confidence that the 
characters of P and S in particular make it desirable to date this dedication as early 
as may be. 


There is some controversy, summarised by Meyer, regarding the year of the 
foundation of Patrai as a Roman colony. That this foundation fell between 16 and 
14 B.c. is an acceptable hypothesis. During that period the term of service of legion- 
aries enlisted for or retained after the Actium campaign would have come to an end. 
Dio Cassius places in 15 B.c. extensive settlements of veterans in Gaul and Spain,” 
and Augustus himself refers to 14 B.c. the completion of payments in compensation 
for the land compulsorily acquired for the veteran-colonies."* Meyer is perhaps too 
definite in naming the year 14 as the foundation-date of the colony at Patrai; 16 or 15 
remain as possibilities. 

The new dedication can contribute nothing to resolve so detailed an issue. It 
raises nevertheless some speculation about the relationship between Athens and the 
new colony, and whether Athens was in some way involved in the actual foundation. 
There is nothing, at any rate, to support so direct a connection as this; the two cities 
are not connected at this time in any other source, and it may be supposed that after 
the vicissitudes of the later Republic, Athens had sufficient leeway to make up for 
herself.? However, it was a natural move for the new colony to inaugurate good 
relations with the most notable city of Greece, and the presentation of a statue as a 
token of goodwill, to stand in a prominent position in the neighborhood of the Agora, 
was a sensible way of doing so. What is more, both cities shared some sort of bond 
in that each had uncomfortable pre-Actian memories to live down. Antony had 
resided both in Athens and Patrai; and if Athens had placed statues of Antony and 


14 Ag illustrated in A. E. Gordon (in collaboration with Joyce S. Gordon), An Album of Dated 
Latin Inscriptions, I, 1958, nos. 13 and 12, pl. 9, a-b. For the best monumental style of the time 
see also C.I.L., VI, 701, 1244, etc. 

15 AE. Gordon, op. cit., no. 15, pl. 9, ¢. 

16 A. Degrassi, Fasti Capitolini, 1954, pp. 12-16, Inscr. Ital. XII, I, 19-20. Ci. La Re Taylor, 
Class. Phil., XLI, 1946, pp. 1-11, XLV, 1950, pp. 84-95. 

VN 2347: 

18 Res Gestae, 16. 

1° Cf. J. Day, An Economic History of Athens under Roman domination, 1942, pp. 132-138. 
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Kleopatra on a lofty base at the entrance of the Akropolis,*” Patrai could match this 
with a coinage bearing the head of the Egyptian queen.” ; 


DEDICATION 


9 (Plate 55). Part of an honorary monument of Hymettian marble, found on April 
1, 1938, in the original filling of the Late Roman Fortification (T 22). The top of 
the inscribed face is preserved, but the stone is otherwise broken all round. The 
inscription is written on a fascia above a moulding. 


Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.48 m.; thickness, 0.126 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.018 m. 
Inv, No. 1.5373: 


saec. I p. 
[‘H e€ ’Apeiov IIadyou B]ovAn Kai » Bovdry [rar] 
[°° €Eaxootwv Kai] 6 dhpos 6 AOnvaiwr [vac. | 


The dedication groups itself with the series /.G., II’, 2803-2807, all of which 
are dated by Kirchner to the first century after Christ. A symmetrical arrangement 
seems to have been preferred in the setting-out of these inscriptions, and it is likely 
that line 2 was indented vis-a-vis line 1, the uninscribed space which must occur at 
the end of the line being matched by a similar uninscribed space at the beginning. 


GRAVE STELAI 


10 (Plate 56). Fragment of a grave monument of Pentelic marble, of which the 
top and left side are preserved, found on March 29, 1938, in a modern context over 
the Panathenaic Way southeast of the Market Square (S 17). 


Height, 0.106 m.; width, 0.299 m.; thickness, 0.14 m. 
Height of letters, 0.019 m. 
Inv. No. I 5360. 
aet. Rom. 
IIvOeidns Kiedpy [ov] 
“Aypudnbev. vacat 


On the left side appears the single letter N, in larger writing, apparently a later 
addition and of uncertain significance. 


20 Cf. I. T. Hill, The Ancient City of Athens, p. 184. 
71 BLM. Cat., Peloponnese, p. 23, nos. 14-15. 
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A Klearchos of Agryle is known from as early as the fifth century B.c.;” apart 
from that there is no direct evidence to associate the name with this deme, although 
it is a name of fairly frequent occurrence. The only other instance of the name 
Pytheides known to me in an Attic context occurs in a list of prytaneis of the phyle 
Erechtheis of the year 367/6 B.c.” The Pytheides of that list is Evwvupeds. 


11 (Plate 55). Fragment of an inscribed stele of Hymettian marble, found on March 
17, 1938, in a modern wall south of the Market Square (P 20). It consists of part 
of the pedimental top of the stele, with acroteria; a disc occupies the center of the 
pediment. The inscription is un a fascia below the pediment; below the fascia is the 
roughly finished upper surface of a recessed niche. The fragment is broken at the 
right and at the back; chips are missing also at the top and left end of the inscribed 
fascia. 


Height, 0.193 m.; width, 0.37 m.; thickness, 0.175 m. 
Height of letters, 0.01 m. 
Inv. No. I 5340. 


aet. Rom. 
[°?Ao]KAnmuddns Mapxov Koddvreds, [.. 225... ] 
Ripnvaiov éxk Ddv[éwr]. 


The demotic é« ®Avéwv shows that the name to be supplied in line 1 belonged to a 
woman; she was the wife of Asklepiades. The persons named cannot be otherwise 
identified, and the names are familiar enough, although Eipyvatos is less common in 
Attic prosopography than one might have supposed. In line 2 Eipnvaiov is almost 
centered with regard to the line above; it is as if the demotic were added as an 
afterthought, although not as a hurried afterthought, as its lettering is in the same 
style as that of the rest of the inscription. 


CATALOGUE OF PROMINENT MEN 


12 (Plate 56). To the catalogue fragment I 5177 published by J. H. Oliver in 
Hesperia, X1, 1942, pp. 74-75, no. 38, a new piece may now be added. It makes no 
join with Oliver’s fragment, but its contents permit an alignment of the two sections 
of the text to be made. 

Inscribed fragment of Pentelic marble, found on November 13, 1940, in a 
Dark Age context west of the Late Roman Fortification (T 20). The right edge and 
rough-picked back are preserved, but the stone is broken above, below and to the left. 


2271.G., 12, 398, II?, 4136; A. E. Raubitschek, Dedications from the Atheman Akropolis, 1949, 
no. 167. Cf. J. Meletopoulos, MoAduwr, III, 1947, p. 39. 
23 W.K. Pritchett, Hesperia, XI, 1942, pp. 231-239, no. 43, line 6. 
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The composite text of the two fragments (5177 =a, 5897 = b) is given below. 


Height, 0.37 m.; width, 0.20 m.; thickness, 0.14 m. 
Height of letters, 0.013 m. 
Inv. No. I 5897. 


ca. a. 175-185 p. 


(a). duvtTnv Tov Avd[s. vacat | vac. (bD). 
"Apucrokdeldnv Ol éwvos (?) T]epacéa 
Atp. Brrovidn[vy .. 8... |v 

PA]okdynmddn[v ..°%".. Tad ]Anvéa 
5 Kapivav As[oviorov . 2: 2°. ] vac. 

Ti Tlouryjio[v PraBravov Ip ]etpov Tap 
ynrruov [  vacat | vac. 

Té Phdowoy [....! Oe ee K ]Awidny 
Tov mvO6x | pynorov eEnynrnv | Iv0iov 

10 *ATIONNG [VOR ] vac. 
Aek-- “Tov[\vavop — - - - ---—- = ] 


If the lacuna between the fragments has been accurately assessed, the stele will have 
been approximately 0.48 m. in width; since I 5177 has its left side preserved, both 
edges of the stele are now defined. Of Oliver’s restoration, that in line 1 — rod 
Aw|[s rod év — — —] seems invalidated for lack of space, unless the place-name was 
extremely short. The letters in this line are packed closely together; but the first 
letter is inset, as in the case of other short lines (7 and 10), and it seems advisable to 
postulate either an uninscribed space after Avd[s] or a short epithet, e. g. rod Avd[s 
tod Naiov].* In line 9 IIv@iov must be added to Oliver’s ruO6x[pnarov eEnyynrjv], a 
supplement which admirably fills the lacuna between the two fragments. 

Oliver dated his fragments to the last quarter of the second century, on the basis 
of the appearance of Carinas Dionysius among the éwéyypadou of an ephebic list of 
A.D. 169/70 (/.G., II’, 2097, line 104). With the additional information of the sur- 
viving demotics it is possible to suggest one or two confirmatory points. In particular, 
two of the persons on this list make their appearance also in S.E.G., XIV, 92, a 
prytany-catalogue of A.D. 182/3: in lines 13 and 14, among the Tapyrjrrio. occur 
Aéxxvwos ‘IovAvavds and Top. PdaBravds. Although in editing fragment a of the present 
text Oliver thought of the name Aéxjos “Iodvios in connection with line 11 (his line 12), 


** Uncommon at Athens, but J.G., II’, 4707, affords a parallel. Swrfpos is too long a supplement. 
However, since it may be unwise to postulate an organised cult at Athens of Zeus of Dodona, it is 
not impossible that, e.g., Avov could be accommodated here. 
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and in his original publication of S.E.G., XIV, 92,” he proposed Tlou (wavs) as the 
full form of Flavianus’ nomen (a proposal also adopted in S.E.G.), it is tempting to 
suggest the identity of this pair in the two texts; this would lead to the reading 
Top(anios) in S.E.G., XIV, 92, line 14, and to Aéx (kor) Iov[Avavév in line 11 above. 
Flavianus may have had an additional name, which, in view of the limited space 
available, has a strong chance of being IIpetpos. 

If this catalogue may be brought more specifically into relation with a catalogue 
of 182/3, it is perhaps reasonable to narrow its proposed dating to the decade 175-185. 
One further, though tenuous, point may be added. Among the Athenians of the name 
Asklepiades hitherto known, there have been several identified with the deme Pallene. 
In J.G., II”, 1076, as republished with additional fragments by O. Broneer in Hesperia, 
IV, 1935, pp. 178-184, no. 45, the decree in honor of Julia Domna was moved by a 
certain “EkaiSynh[dpos] Hadnve[vs] (lines 9-11), who was presumably a person of 
some consequence. Of his patronymic only the final letters AOY survive, leaving a 
lacuna of six or seven spaces. The letter before delta was printed by Broneer as a 
probable alpha. To restore [’Aockhym]d8ov therefore conforms to the data, and the 
presence of Asklepiades of Pallene among a list of distinguished men of the previous 
generation suggests that this was a family which remained prominent in public life. 
The name Elpidephoros is too long to be restored as the patronymic in line 4 of the 
inscription under discussion, where the lacuna can take eight letters at most. 


DEDICATION TO APOLLO tm’ “Akpats 


13 (Plate 56). Fragment of a thin slab of Pentelic marble, found on January 26, 
1938, in a Turkish fill over the Panathenaic Way (S 19). The rough-picked back 
is preserved, but the fragment is otherwise broken all round. 


Height, 0.102 m.; width, 0.116 m.; thickness, 0.03 m. 
Height of letters, 0.012 m. 
inv No. 15170. 

s, 1 Lp 

Inscribed within a wreath 

Evdnp [os] 

Evdyy [ov | 

Tapy7rt [os | 
Amo | v0 | 
5 tm “Axpales]. 


A number of dedications to Apollo im "Axpass or 7d Maxpats *° (with one 


25 Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 48-49, no. 11. 
26To Apollo iad Maxpais I.G., II’, 2891, 2897-8 (restored), 2902 (restored), 2907-12 (2908 
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example of a dedication to Apollo iroaxpatos) have been found in this same area, and 
this one may now be added to the list provided by Wycherley.*” Wycherley notes that, 
since many of these dedications are made by archons, it is tempting, though without 
certain foundation, to suggest that the Thesmotheteion lay close to this section of the 
Agora. It must in any case have been not far away. 

But the location of the Thesmotheteion is not necessarily in point here. The 
majority of dedications of this kind published in J.G. are designated as found “ prope 
antrum Apollinis ”’; this cave was on the north slope of the Acropolis,” and, since 
inscriptions have tended to move downwards from that area into the southwest corner 
of the Agora, as is also the case with many stones which must have stood near the 
Prytaneion, it may safely be assumed that the Agora dedications should be associated 
with the shrine rather than the Thesmotheteion, or at least that no argument con- 
cerning the site of the latter should be based on the fact that they have been found in 
this area. 

It is also noteworthy that this cult seems to have been late in developing. None of 
the surviving dedications antedates the first century after Christ, and most are prob- 
ably of the second century. It may have been a late growth to give the archons a 
religious focus analogous to that of Apollo Prostaterios (perhaps Pausanias’ “ Apollo 
in the Bouleuterion”) which had long been particularly associated with the prytaneis. 
If this is so, and if the dedications are arrivals in the Agora from a point higher up 
the slope, it may in that case be permitted to reinforce the suggestion that the Thesmo- 
theteion itself was situated not in the Agora but near Apollo’s cave, perhaps not far 
from the Prytaneion as located in this area, which was mentioned by Pausanias.” 
H. A. Thompson’s suggestion ® that it may have stood in the Agora itself seems, on 
the evidence, unattractive. 


DEDICATION TO THE D1IOSKOUROI 


14 (Plate 56). Fragment of Pentelic marble, found on February 15, 1938, in a 
small Byzantine pit southeast of the church of the Hypapanti (U 22). The smoothly 
dressed left side and the rough-picked back are preserved. 


and 2912 restored), 2915, 2924 (restored), 2929, 2930 (restored), J. H. Oliver, H esperia, X, 1941, 
p. 252, no. 55 (restored), p. 253, no. 56. 

To Apollo im "Axpas I.G., II?, 2893-4, 2922, J. H. Oliver, of. cit., p. 252, no. 54 (restored), 
D..253) 1On5/, 

To Apollo Vroakpaiw I.G., (Mies 2914. 

27 R. E. Wycherley, Testimonia, p. 179. 

*° Cf. O. Broneer and M. Z. Pease, Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 247-272. 

7° Pausanias I, 18, 3-4, 20, 1. See I. T. Hill, The Ancient City of Athens, pp. 103 and 234 
note 18 (bibliography). That the Thesmotheteion was situated above the Agora near the cave was 
first suggested by Kohler and is supported by Judeich, Topographie von Athen?, p. 303. 

°° Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 45 note 14. 
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Height, ca. 0.12 m.; width, ca. 0.16 m.; thickness, 0.04 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.015-0.02 m. 
TaveNoe 5231. 
Soule, 
[kata] evoéB ear | 
Nuxodsxos [6 kat] 
Xapirov [vac.? | 
“Alnved[s] 
5 Avookod|pors | 
[ avéOnke ? | 


The spacing of line 4 is a little more generous than that of other lines, as if to 
give some balance to the inscription, and this leads me to believe first that the length 
of line was short and secondly that in line 4 itself it would be unwise to restore 
"Alyved[s rots]. If a longer line were permissible, the Xapirwv of line 3 would suggest 
for line 2 NuxdSuxos [fepeds S%juov cat]; but in imperial times the cult of Demos and 
the Charites included that of Rome, and line 3 would then read Xapirwv [kat ‘Pons |”; 
in consequence of this the demotic in line 4 becomes awkward to accommodate. Lines 
2-3 could also be supplied NuxdSuxos [vac.] Xapirwv[os], which remains a possible 
alternative; by this period, however, the formal expression of nomen, patronymicum, 
demoticum is less to be expected, and Xapirwv occurs as the second name of a certain 
*Avrioxos in its only other appearance in Attic epigraphy known to me (J.G., II’, 
2061, line 31, for which see also M. T. Mitsos, “Apx. “E¢.., 1950-1951, pp. 33-37). 

The find-spot of the dedication coincides with the area to which the Anakeion 
must be assigned, and this inscription may therefore be added to those collected by 
Wycherley, Testimonia, under nos. 133-151. 


GRAVE STELE 


15 (Plate 56). Upper left corner of a grave stele of Pentelic marble with pedimental 
top, found on January 28, 1938, ina modern wall south of the Market Square (N 21). 
Part of the pediment and part of a circular medallion which decorated the stele below 
the inscription are preserved, as are the left edge and rough-picked back. There are 
also the remains of an iron dowel in the left side. 


Height, 0.31 m.; width, 0.265 m.; thickness, 0.07 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02-0.025 m. 
Inv, No. 1/5203. 

S Ll Tp. 

’Aprepeoia [..2°.. | 


81 Cf, [.G., II? 3547, 5047; R. E. Wycherley, Testimonia, no. 131. 
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Miryoia, “Adp[0da rod | 
*Avdpopaxolv . 2. . | 
— yer[y]. 


The final alpha of line 1 is cut over an omicron imperfectly erased, as though the 
engraver absent-mindedly began to inscribe the masculine form of the name and cor- 
rected his error as best he could. The rest of line 1 was presumably occupied by a short 
patronymic, and in line 3 a short demotic or ethnic such as ®Avéws must be supplied. 
The chief problem occurs in line 2: the normal form of such an inscription would run 
"Apreueccia patronymicum Midrynoia “Avdpouaxov demoticum yvryy ,but here an addi- 
tional name intervenes between the woman’s ethnic and the name of her husband. The 
choice lies between a Roman nomen for the husband or the assumption that *Avépo- 
paxov is the husband’s patronymic; for the first cf. /.G., II’, 9422—Apéokxovoa 
Mnrpodép[ov] | Mudnoia, Iovdiov | Avovvaiov Bvraciov | yur, and for the second cf. 
I.G., 11’, 9504—Avovvaia Avovyciov | Miknoia, @eodpdorov | 706 Avovuciov | [A ]evkovoews 
|| yun. To take the second alternative first, the addition of rod would seem to be 
required, which not only comes rather awkwardly in the line preceding ’Avédpoudyxou 
but also, even if 7 or even 8 letters could be restored in line 2, restricts the possibilities 
among available names; *Adpodds would alone be apposite.” 

Under the first alternative also choice is restricted, since a recognized nomen is 
alone in point and combinations of Greek names by themselves, e. g., “Adp[odioros | 
"Avdpdéuaxos, cannot be proposed. *Adpdvios is however a reasonable suggestion, and 
the Afranii were not without their eastern connections; the family of the consul of 
61 B.c. is commemorated in S.E.G., XIV, 644, from Kaunos, and an Afranius 
Flavianus is known as legate in Asia Minor in the second century after Christ.* 
C.I.L., III, 533, from Epidauros, also records the single word Afranii. The Afranii 
could thus have been responsible for Greek liberti from whom Andromachos was de- 
scended. The lay-out of the inscription seems to suggest ca. 7 letters as the most 
reasonable supplement, and the line may therefore be restored as shown. 

Andromachos is a remarkably rare occurrence in Attic prosopography, and no 
identifications for the persons here named can be proposed. 


A. G. WoopHEAD 
Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE 


Cf. eg. I.G., II? 2001, line 25 (see M. T. Mitsos, ’Apy. *E¢., 1950-51, pp. 27-28), 2064, line 
26(?), 2124, line 23, 2160, line 41, etc. The name occurs several times also at Tegea, I.G., V, 2, 
50 and 55. 

°° Forschungen in Ephesos, I, pp. 127-147, no. 27, J. H. Oliver, The Sacred Gerusia (Hesperia, 
Suppl. VI, 1941), pp. 55-85, no. 3, with bibliography. 


ROADS AT THE NORTHWEST CORNER OF 
THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


(PLATES 57-58) 


WO opportunities have presented themselves recently to fix the position and 

direction of roads outside the northwest corner of the Agora. The first came 

in 1956 when foundations were dug for a new building at No. 7 Hadrian Street. The 
second came in similar circumstances in 1958 at No. 11 Hastings Street. 

A glance at the accompanying plan (Fig. 1) will show the importance of these 
discoveries in determining the general lay-out of the area. We see that three important 
roads converge on the northwest corner of the Agora, two of them from a north- 
westerly direction, from the Sacred Gate and the Dipylon Gate respectively, the third 
from the north. These roads enter the Agora at odd angles which must have made 
the architectural treatment of this corner of the square very difficult. The Eridanos 
too certainly passed this point, although its exact course is not known, and will have 
further complicated the situation. We will, of course, not know for certain how the 
problem was solved until the area is opened up by excavation, but we may perhaps 
form some idea from the analogous situation at the southwest corner of the Agora 
as it was before the construction of the Middle Stoa. Here we find, between the 
Tholos and the Southwest Fountain House, a wedge shaped area bounded by two 
streets and occupied by several buildings of irregular plan. In the similar areas at 
the northwest corner there were probably also small buildings; those known from 
literary sources which we might expect to find there are the Leokorion and the barber 
shop by the Herms which was frequented by the men from Dekeleia. In any case, 
it seems clearer now than ever before that no large building could have stood at the 
northwest corner of the Agora, and that the stoa with the projecting wings, already 
excavated, was the first building of importance on the right as one entered the Agora 
and must therefore have been both the Royal Stoa and the Stoa of Zeus.’ The brief 
reports that follow give details of the excavations in the two lots. 


1 This idea, originally proposed by Valmin, was first set forth in detail by Thompson. Martin 
and Wycherley have been among its principal supporters. Those who oppose this idea and believe 
that the Stoa of Zeus and the Royal Stoa were two separate buildings generally identify the building 
with the projecting wings as the Stoa of Zeus; they differ widely, however, in their suggestions as 
to the location of the Basileios or Royal Stoa. Most are content to leave it vaguely somewhere to 
' the north without specifying a definite position or a precise form for the building. Travlos once 
suggested setting it at an angle presenting a narrow end to the Agora and a long side to the Pana- 
thenaic Way, but he no longer shows it on the plans in his book on the development of the city. 
Rumpf and Orlandos see in the three aisled building on the shoulder of Kolonos Agoraios north 
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Fic. 1. Plan of the Agora, Early Third Century s.c. 


of the Hephaisteion a building of basilica type and this, they argue, must be the Basileios Stoa, the 
ancestor of all basilicas. The building in question is, however, not on the Agora and is not Classical 
in date but Hellenistic (ca. 250 B.c.), two points which appear to be fatal to this idea. Edwards has 


recently suggested that this building may have been the headquarters of the military treasurer. 
It is beyond the scope of this footnote to give a full bibliography of the controversy. Some of 


the principal articles and books are, however, listed below in chronological order, and through them 
others can be traced; Martin’s B.C.H. article is particularly well documented. The ancient testi- 


monia are conveniently assembled in Wycherley’s book. 
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INVESTIGATIONS AT NO. 7 HADRIANSSTREET 


WRITTEN IN COLLABORATION WITH Mr. S. CHARITONIDES, 
EPIMELETE OF ANTIQUITIES 


During the spring of 1956 a small two-storey house at No. 7 Hadrian Street 
was demolished for the purpose of erecting a new and larger building. The lot on 
which the house stood lies to the north of Kolonos Agoraios on the presumed line of 
the ancient Panathenaic Way or Dromos, the main street leading from the Dipylon 
Gate to the Agora (Fig. 1). Because of the significance of the location, the work of 
demolition and the subsequent digging of the basement for the new house were 
observed by the authors, at the request of Mr. John Meliades, Director of the 
Acropolis, and a trench was dug under their supervision to explore the deeper levels 
not reached by the house builders. Mr. John Travlos has kindly drawn the plan 
(Hige 2): 

The house which was demolished was built almost entirely of newly quarried 
stone and no re-used ancient blocks or fragments were noted in it. The cellar for 
the new building was dug to a depth of three meters over the entire lot. Down to 
this level the earth was soft and loose and nothing of interest appeared. Below this 
level eighteen pits of various sizes were sunk for another meter or so as foundations 
for the concrete piers for the new building. 

In digging these pits, house walls and pithoi of Byzantine times began to appear 
just below the general cellar level, particularly in the western part of the lot. Along 
the entire southern edge of the lot the fill was sandy and quite hard, beginning at a 


Z 


. Valmin, Bull. Lund, 1933-1934, pp. 1-7. 

O. Walter, Jahreshefte, XXX, 1936-1937, Beiblatt, pp. 95-100. 

H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, V1, 1937, pp. 64-76, 225-226. 

A. Rumpf, Jahrb., LIT, 1938, pp. 115-125. 

R. E. Wycherley, J.H.S., LX, 1940, pp. 95-96. 

U. Kahrstedt, Arch. Anz., 1941, cols. 92-99. 

R. Martin, B.C.H., LXVI-LXVII, 1942-1943, pp. 274-298. 

R. E. Wycherley, J.H.S., LX VIII, 1948, pp. 152-155. 

J. Travlos, Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, pp. 389-390. 

E. Vanderpool, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 128. 

R. Martin, Recherches sur agora grecque, 1951, pp. 319 ff. 

The Athenian Agora, A Guide to the Excavations (1954), pp. 50-52. 

A. K. Orlandos, ‘H 2vAdoreyos Tadaoxpioriavixy Baowlixy, tis Mecoyeiaxfs Aexdvns, Athens 1954, 
Vol. I, pp. 64-67, note 1; p. 66, fig. 39a. 

H. Koch, Studien zum Theseustempel in Athen, 1955, pp. 10, 11, 32. 

R. E. Wycherley, The Athenian Agora, III, Literary and Epigraphical Testimonia, 1957, 
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Fic. 2. Plan and Section of the Excavation at No. 7 Hadrian Street. 
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depth of about 2.50 m. from the surface, clearly indicating a road of Byzantine times 
running beside the houses. Since it seemed probable that this Byzantine road was the 
successor of the classical Panathenaic Way, it was decided to dig a trench into the 
deeper levels to fix the position of the earlier road if possible. 


THE BYZANTINE House 


In the western part of the lot there were considerable remains of the foundations 
of a house of Byzantine times. The house as we uncovered it consisted of three rooms. 
Parts of the exterior walls on the south and east were preserved. To the north just 
at the edge of the lot the south face of a wall appeared which may have been the north 
exterior wall. To the west the walls continued under Theseion Street and no limit 
was fixed. 

In the southern room three storage pithoi were noted. In the middle room there 
were also three. In the northern room there were two. Nothing of interest was found 
in any of the pithoi, and several of them were quite empty with their cover slabs in 
place. An inscribed base with a list of bouleutai, to be published by Mr. Charitonides, 
was built into the wall separating the central from the northern room. 

Three building periods could be distinguished in the house. Very little was 
preserved of the walls of the earliest period; a pithos in the southern room whose 
mouth was at a very low level probably belongs to this earliest period. In the second 
period the house was completely rebuilt, and the main walls that we found belong 
to this period as do most of the pithoi. This house was destroyed and subsequently 
rebuilt on the same foundations but with a higher ground level. The mouths of some 
of the pithoi were raised by means of a cylindrical collar of masonry to adapt them for 
use in the latest house. 

Some brown glazed pottery of the tenth century which was found in the area 
probably indicates the date of the first house. A bowl decorated with a bird dating 
from the late twelfth century found below the level of the floor of the last period 
suggests a date for the destruction of the second house and its subsequent reconstruc- 
tion. The Byzantine houses excavated in 1936 and 1939 south of Hadrian Street at 
this point had a similar history.’ 

To the east of the house there appears to have been a street, the continuation of a 
north-south street noted in the excavation just mentioned south of Hadrian Street. 
East of this street a few bits of walls of Byzantine times were noted at various 
points in the lot, but no plan could be recovered. 

Deep down below the east foundation of the Byzantine House, and with a slightly 
different orientation, there was a rubble wall that may date from late Roman times. 


2 Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 342. 
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Tue PANATHENAIC WAY 


In order to fix the position of the classical Panathenaic Way or Dromos we dug 
a north-south trench across the western part of the lot in the area of the Byzantine 
House. The trench (a-a on Fig. 2) was two meters wide at the top; lower down its 
width was reduced in places to as little as 0.30 m. because of the pithoi that were 
encountered. 

Outside the house to the south our trench cut down through gravel road fill as 
far as we dug showing that there had been a road in continuous use here. We stopped 
at a very hard layer about five meters below the modern surface. Sherds above this 
layer were still late Roman, as late at the sixth century after Christ. Within the area 
of the house the fill was disturbed by the house builders for a depth of about two 
meters (five meters below the modern surface). Below this we came on an extremely 
hard road level. This road extended almost the whole length of our trench. At the 
north end of the trench, however, we found the edge of the road bordered by a wall of 
Roman times perhaps as early as the second century after Christ. The wall, 1.12 m. 
wide, was built of small rough stones set in cement and had in its euthynteria course 
a limestone block with drafted edge, re-used upside down (Pl. 57, a). There had 
clearly been similar limestone blocks to the right and left of the block found in position, 
but they had been removed. In front of the wall was a soft trench, 0.50 m. wide and 
0.65 deep, perhaps for a drain. 

A wall of exactly the same construction was found by Dorpfeld in 1897 when he 
made a small excavation at No. 3 Hadrian Street (Phinopoulos lot) some fifty meters 
to the west. Dorpfeld never published a detailed account of this excavation. A sen- 
tence in Ath. Mitt., XXII, 1897, pp. 478-479 announces the start of the work; another 
sentence in Antike Denkmaler, 11, 1899-1901, text to pl. 37, p. 1, reports the discovery 
of the Dromos; and the map, ibid. pl. 37, shows in squares C 1 and C 2 the remains he 
discovered. In the files of the German Institute in Athens, however, there exist 
several photographs made at the time of the excavation which show the remains quite 
clearly.* We reproduce two of them here through the courtesy of Dr. Emil Kunze, 
Director of the German Institute. One of them (Pl. 58, a) shows a great depth of 
ancient road fill, and in the foreground the foundations of a building bordering the 
road.’ The other (Pl. 57, b) shows another portion of the wall of the building 
bordering the Dromos with two poros blocks with drafted edges in position in a thick 


$ Cf. also W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen’, p. 185, plan I, D 3, D 4. 

4 The photographs in question are in the series Athen Bauten, numbers 151, 152, 153, 154, 155 
and 158; see Margarete Bieber, Verzeichnis der kauflichen Photographien des kaiserlich deutschen 
archidologischen Instituts in Athen, 1912, p. 56. 

>No. A B 155. The title written on the Institute print reads “ Ausgrabung des Dromos. 
Schichtungen der antiken Strasse (Grundsttick Phinopoulos).” 
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wall built mainly of small stones and cement. In front of the wall part of a terracotta 
drain is preserved.* Since the walls found by Dorpfeld appear to fall in the same line 
as the wall we found, and since the two are of the same construction, it seems clear 
that we have to do with a large building that bordered the north side of the Pana- 
thenaic Way in late antiquity. 

The south edge of the road was not located, either by Dorpfeld or by us, but it 
must lie quite near by under Hadrian Street. 

Because our trench was by now so narrow on account of the Byzantine pithoi 
and walls, and because of the extreme hardness of the road surface that we had 
encountered, it did not seem feasible to dig still deeper to expose earlier classical 
remains. 

The result of the excavation is to confirm the line of the Panathenaic Way as 
established by Dorpfeld and as shown on the current plans of the Agora area." 


INVESTIGATIONS AT NOp1)t HASTINGS -STREE I 


WRITTEN IN COLLABORATION WITH Mr. JOHN ee 
EprHor oF ANTIQUITIES 


In July 1958 the opportunity presented itself of making a sounding in the area 
just north of where the northwest corner of the Agora must fall (Fig. 1). The owner 
of the lot at No. 11 Hastings Street *° demolished the house existing there and pre- 
pared to erect a somewhat larger one. The new house was designed with a basement 
under it about seven by twenty meters in area, and this was excavated by the owner 
to a depth of about four meters below the present street level without encountering 
any substantial remains. A Byzantine pithos located at about the middle of the west 
edge of the lot and similar in construction to those found at No. 7 Hadrian Street 
serves, however, to establish the mediaeval level. 

When a depth of about four meters had been reached, ancient walls began to 
appear. Three main lines could be made out running parallel to each other in a north- 
south direction, evidently a street with houses on either side. A small archaeological 
investigation was therefore initiated by Mr. Threpsiades, the results of which are set 
forth below (Fig. 3; Pl. 58, b and c). 

The street, whose direction is a few degrees west of north is about 3.30 meters 


6No. A B 151. The title written on the Institute print reads “ Ausgrabung des Dromos. 
Stufe der Stoa. Weg von der Agora zum Dipylon.” 
7 For example, The Athenian Agora, A Guide to the Excavations, fig. 1; Wycherley, Testi- 


monia, pl. I. 
8O8ds “Aoriyyos. W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen, plan I, E 4. Named after Capt. Frank 
Abney Hastings (1794-1828), British Philhellene who fought and died in the Greek War of 


Independence. 
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Fic. 3. Plan and Section of the Excavation at No. 11 Hastings Street. 
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wide. Along its east side is a drain built of tiles and rough stones and covered 
sometimes with irregular stone slabs, sometimes with large flat tiles about 0.50 m. 
square and 0.07 m. thick. The interior of the drain is choked with soft gray mud. 
The potsherds found around the cover slabs belong to very late Roman times, the 
sixth century after Christ, and the drain itself is probably not more than a century or 
two earlier, showing that the road was still in use at the very end of classical antiquity. 
Along the west side of the road is a round terracotta water pipe which carried water 
from south to north. Its fabric and especially its level show that it too is of late 
Roman times.® 

In order to test the stratification, a trial cut two meters wide was made in the 
road, the results of which are most clearly seen in the accompanying section (Fig. 3). 
The upper layers of road gravel had been removed in the digging of the basement, and 
the first excavated layer contained pottery of the third and fourth centuries B.c. This 
layer ran up against the face of the house wall to the west. The second layer was very 
hard packed and had been cut through by the builders of the house to the west. The 
few sherds from the second layer seemed to be of the fourth century B.c. The third 
layer was also very hard and contained sherds of the fourth and fifth centuries B.c. 
The surface of layer four was cobbled with good sized stones and probably represents 
the original improved road surface. Breaking through the cobbling, we found below 
it sherds of the sixth and seventh centuries B.c., which suggest a date for this earliest 
improved road. Lower down, in layer 5, there were a few sherds of the seventh and 
eighth centuries B.c. Layer 6 was sterile and probably represents a natural accumu- 
lation earlier than the time of the road. It rested on hardpan. 

We thus have evidence for an important thoroughfare here which was in exist- 
ence from at least the sixth century B.c. right on down through the sixth century 
after Christ. 

Of the houses on either side of the street there is little to be said. In the narrow 
area to the west the wall bordering the street was of the fourth century B.c.; elsewhere 
there were concrete walls belonging to a large apsidal building of Roman times. To 
the east there were light house walls of both Classical and Roman times, but owing 
to the restricted space and limited time at our disposal no attempt was made to 
disentangle them. 

EUGENE VANDERPOOL 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
ATHENS 


°Interior diameter 0.11m. Exterior diameter 0.14m. Slight water deposit inside. Joints 
between sections of pipe sealed with white plaster. 


EXCAVATIONS AT ISTHMIA 
FOURTH CAMPAIGN, 1957-19587 


(PLATES 59-73) 


ABS University of Chicago Expedition engaged in excavating the Isthmian 
Sanctuary has completed its fourth campaign.” Our chief efforts were con- 
centrated on the clearing of the twin precinct of Poseidon and Palaimon, and at the 
same time we explored other areas within the perimeter of the ancient site. Inevitably 
the activities at a given season are determined by chance and unexpected developments, 
no less than by well-laid plans pursued over the years. Thus on the first day of 
excavation, October 2, 1957, two surprising discoveries led to extensive operations 


1The major support for the season’s work was a grant from the Bollingen Foundation. An 
additional contribution came from the American Hellenic Association (President Andrew Kanelos) 
through the Greek Cultural Foundation for the University of Chicago, and a very generous 
donation came from Mr. Horace Horton of Chicago. The American Council of Learned Societies 
made a special grant for a survey and mapping of the Corinthia. 

Members of the staff who continued their work both through the autumn and the spring 
campaigns were John G. Hawthorne, William P. Donovan, and the writer of this article. During 
the spring season two members of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Robert 
Charles and Matthew Wiencke, assisted in the field work. The Epimelites, Evangelia Protonotariou, 
who served under the Ephor of Antiquities, Nikolaos Verdelis, as representative of the Greek 
Archaeological Service, took active part in the excavations ; and in the spring the Ephor of Byzantine 
Antiquities, Demetrios Pallas, supervised the excavation in the Fortress of Justinian. Eunice 
Work, also a member of the preceding campaign, studied the coins from Isthmia and in addition 
rendered valuable service in the field. The exacting task of keeping the inventories up to date was 
accomplished by Helen Besi and—during the autumn—by John Hawthorne and William Donovan. 
For a time in the summer of 1958 Synthia Yannatou assisted with the inventories and with typing. 
Franklin P. Johnson of the University of Chicago devoted the autumn months to a study of the 
pottery. The late George V. Peschke did the survey and mapping and made the plans of the excava- 
tions. His sudden death in March of 1959 was a great loss to the Isthmia Excavation. The 
photographs during the campaign were made by the members of the staff, and at the close of the 
season Emile Seraf did the major photographic work. Evangelos Lekkas served as foreman; 
George Kachros and Argyres Marines cleaned and restored the pottery and small finds. 

The overseas staff members received accommodation in the Corinth excavation house of 
the American School of Classical Studies. To the donors whose generosity made the campaign 
possible, to the Archaeological Service of the Ministry of Education, to the Director of the American 
School, John L. Caskey, to the members of the staff, and to all who have contributed to the 
success of the year’s work the University’s Isthmia Expedition is deeply indebted. 

* Three preliminary reports on preceding campaigns at Isthmia have appeared in Hesperia, 
XXII, 1953, pp. 182-195; XXIV, 1955, pp. 110-141; X XVII, 1958, pp. 1-37. 
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that were not intended and could not have been contemplated in advance. During a 
cursory search for fortification walls across the Isthmus we uncovered evidence to 
prove that the earliest of the walls goes back to the late Bronze Age (Fig. 1; see p. 320, 
note 19) ; and in a trial trench near the Poseidon Sanctuary we found the mouth of a 
large circular pit, the exact depth of which still remains to be determined. These 
discoveries contributed in no small degree toward the success of the year’s work; they 
did not, as this report will show, prevent or seriously delay our major project of 
clearing the Sanctuaries of Poseidon and Palaimon. 


ARCHAIC TEMPLE OF POSEIDON 


Within the temple area a search was made for the scanty remains of the archaic 
temple, the construction of which goes back to the seventh century B.C. In the two 
ancient dumps to the north and east of the classical temple numerous building blocks 
with characteristic grooves for ropes were found both this year and in previous 
campaigns. The stones are readily recognized because of these grooves and because 
the material, a fine-grained poros, differs from that used in the classical temple. The 
abundance of this stone and the large quantities of archaic tiles from the temple indi- 
cate that the building was of considerable size. Since no fragments of architrave, 
frieze, or cornice appeared, we may assume that they were made of wood. Interior 
supports—as well as the peristyle, if one existed—would likewise have been of wood. 

Of the foundation little remains in place, but beneath the floor of the classical 
temple is a well-preserved earth floor marked by a layer of ash and carbonized 
material from the fire that destroyed the temple, about the time of the Persian wars. 
The floor level of the archaic temple was ca. 0.40 m. below the level of the classical 
building. The only line of foundation that can be determined with any certainty is that 
of the north flank. Slight cuttings in rock and discoloration in the earth where the 
foundation has been removed show that the temple extended westward as far as the 
opisthodomos of the fifth century building. At the east end a trench sunk beneath the 
floor of the later pronaos revealed three blocks im situ from the foundation of the 
earlier building. The wall extended farther east, but all traces of it were removed 
when the foundations for the classical temple were laid. Presumably the east wall of 
the archaic temple ran along the same line as the front foundation of the classical 
pronaos. This would give the archaic temple a length between 33 and 39 m. 

The exact width cannot be determined, since there are no certain traces left of the 
foundations for the south, east and west walls. The burned layer from the destruction 
extends southward as far as the south cella wall of the classical temple but does not 
appear in the fill between the foundation trench of this wall and the foundation for 
the south colonnade. Hence the south wall of the archaic building presumably ran 
along the line of the later south cella wall. This would give to the building a total 
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width between 9.20 and 10.90 m.* From the line of the north wall we learn that the 
orientation of the archaic temple differed slightly from that of the classical temple.* 
Beneath the floor of the east peristyle of the classical temple there are certain cuttings 
in the rock but they seem too narrow for the foundation of the temple proper. Pre- 
sumably they mark the limits of an area on the east from which the temple was 
entered. In the exact axis of the classical temple lies the circular base which presum- 
ably supportd the archaic perirrhanterion. It is not entirely certain that this base is 
now in its original position. It is slightly tilted and badly cracked, and the top has been 
mutilated by the plow. To the south of the base at a somewhat lower level we dis- 
covered the remains of a large metal tripod. Nothing is left but two Il -shaped pieces 
of iron ca. 1m. apart. Small bits of rusted iron were found in the area where the 
third foot would have come. The photograph on Plate 59, a shows the relation of the 
tripod to the circular base of the perirrhanterion. 


Tae CIRCULAR PIT 


In the autumn of 1957, while investigating the southward extension of the west 
waterworks, we came upon the rim of a large circular pit (Pl. 59,b) cut vertically 
through the rock and hard clay. Although outside the precinct proper (Fig. 2), it was 
probably closely related to it. At the rim the pit measures slightly under 5m. in 
diameter. Though remarkably well cut with vertical sides, it varies somewhat at 
the bottom where it has a slightly elliptical shape. Around the edge there is a cutting 
in rock, 0.87 m. wide, which seems to indicate some kind of curbing. We began 
clearing the pit with no conception of its depth and soon came to realize that it would 
be a major undertaking to empty the whole immense shaft of its contents. Near the 
top there was a mixed fill containing Roman and late Greek pottery. Below the first 
0.40 m. the fill was consistently archaic. Very few red-figured sherds were found and 
these seem to come down only to the beginning of the fifth century. The bulk of the 
pottery is Early and Middle Corinthian. The vases described below, Nos. 4, Deane 
10, and the bronze objects, Nos. 1, 7, and 10, came from the fill of the pit. Water was 
reached at a depth of 15.30 m., but the digging continued under water for some 0.40 m. 


8 The ratio of width to length may have been ca. 1:3, or approximately the same as in the 
Temple of Apollo at Thermon. The Isthmia Temple is the earlier of the two. For the date of the 
Temple at Thermon (ca. 620 B.c.) see Dinsmoor, Architecture of Ancient Greece, p. 51; and cf. 
Hans Riemann, Zum griechischen Peripteraltempel, pp. 16 ff. The proportions of the foundation 
of the temple in the Agora at Sikyon is approximately 1:3. See Orlandos’ plan in Mpaxrixd, 1937, 
p. 95, fig. 2, reproduced also in G. Roux’ Pausanias en Corintlue, fig. 31. The type of tile used in 
the Isthmia Temple is a further indication of early date; see Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 111-112, 
153-157. 

+The broad cutting for a foundation in the exact axis of the Classical Temple, which was at 
first regarded as part of the Archaic Temple, must now be explained as a feature of the fifth 
century building. It is too broad and has the wrong orientation for the archaic Temple. 
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more. As no equipment was available for removing water in such quantity we 
abandoned, reluctantly, the project for the season. At the end of a dry summer the 
water level may be lowered enough to permit resumption of the digging. The pit had 
been filled up at one time not later than the end of the sixth century B.c. We do not 
know when it was dug nor what purpose it was intended to serve; the fill near the 
bottom might hold the answer. If, as seems likely, the pit was used for some time 
before being abandoned and filled up, it is probably to be dated during the reigns of 
the Corinthian tyrants. 


East TEMENOS DuMP 


A little to the north and west of the second altar of Poseidon we excavated a 
small area, the fill of which consisted chiefly of dump from the two temple fires 
(Pl. 60, a). The original ground level here sloped perceptibly toward the east. There 
was a shallow stratum of early fill resting directly on virgin soil. It is comparatively 
smooth on top, and toward the south the surface is covered with pebbles about as large 
as hens’ eggs. Over the area where these pebbles are found there was a layer of ash 
and burnt animal bones. Osteological analyses indicate that various kinds of smaller 
animals, sheep, goats, pigs, are represented. In the 1956 campaign, when the area 
immediately to the south was excavated, similar pebbles were found mixed with 
carbon and ash.° It is fairly clear that the whole area was used in archaic times for 
sacrificial purposes. Perhaps the pebbles were used somehow in connection with the 
sacrifices, possibly in some primitive rite of stoning the animals before they were 
slaughtered.®° This we may conclude from the fact that although the same hard packed 
surface extends toward the north and west, the pebbles are found only in connection 
with the layer of ash and animal bones. No altar was found in the area, and it may be 
questioned whether an altar in the proper sense had ever existed. It is possible that 
the sacrifices took place at an open fire on the ground. The area, however, is criss- 
crossed with foundations of the early stadium, and walls of Roman times, and an altar 
might well have disappeared. 

Over this sloping ground there was a layer of earth, varying in depth from 
0.50 m. at the west edge, near the Long Altar, to over two meters at the east edge of 
the area. Two kinds of fill may be distinguished. On the upper slope toward the west. 
the fill consisted chiefly of debris from the archaic temple. Large numbers of archaic 


5 See Hesperia, XXVII, 1958, p. 3. Similar pebbles appeared along the front edge of the 
long altar. 

®For comparable practices see S. Eitrem, Opferritus und Voropfer, pp. 280 ff., especially the 
-ceremony at Megara, where pebbles were used instead of barley for sprinkling on the victims. A 
kind of altar made of a rough stone pile is known from other sites (see C. G. Yavis, Greek Altars, 
pp. 214f.), but in such cases the stones are larger and piled in a heap, not scattered over a wide 
area as at the Isthmia. 
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roof tiles and building blocks from the temple came from this fill, and mixed with it con- 
siderable numbers of potsherds and bronzes (see below, pp. 327-335, 337.) Some 
sherds of red-figured Attic pottery found in this area come from vases, fragments of 
which were found during earlier campaigns in the north temenos dump. This proves 
conclusively, if such proof is necessary, that the fill in the two areas came from the 
same place. Above this archaic fill and to the east of it there was a layer of poros chips 
containing fragments of classical roof tiles and pottery but few other objects. These 
chips probably resulted from the repairs to the temple after the fire of 394 B.c. 

The area just described is divided from north to south by a foundation of Roman 
construction. Its west edge is 5.80 m. from the west facade of the Roman altar. This 
foundation has been exposed for more than 25 m. toward the north from the early 
Roman south temenos wall. The distance from the wall to the altar is almost exactly 
the same as the distance between the east edge of the altar and the east temenos wall 
(Fig. 2). This relation between altar and walls can hardly be accidental. We may 
assume that the two walls marked the west and east limits of an area which in Roman 
times was set aside for sacrificial purposes. The fact that the early sacrificial area is 
located in the same place may not be of any significance, since it had been entirely 
covered with debris from the archaic temple several centuries before the Roman 
foundation was laid down. Future excavations to the north and east may be expected 
to cast further light on these problems. 


NorTHEAST CORNER OF THE TEMENOS 


To the northeast of the Temple of Poseidon, where the original ground level 
slopes rather steeply toward the east, we dug a trench in an effort to find the northeast 
corner of the early Roman temenos wall. Our search was unsuccessful, but in the 
course of our exploration we uncovered a small building of pre-Roman times. It is 
not oriented like the temenos and the Temple. The extant remains consist of three 
walls preserved to the height of the orthostate, 0.675 m. above the foundation. The 
walls are only 0.43 m. thick. The building measures 6.13 m. in length from southeast 
to northwest, and 5.45 m. in width. The two flank walls abut against an outcropping 
of rock; there was no wall at the northwest end (Fig. 2). The foundation for the 
rear wall of the East Stoa, which cuts across the Greek building diagonally, caused 
the removal of the orthostate blocks in the southwest corner. Possibly there was an 
entrance here from the south, but there is no clear evidence for it. This garage-like 
structure has the normal dimensions for a treasury, but the absence of a wall or 
cuttings for a foundation at the northwest end leaves it quite uncertain what purpose 
the building was intended to serve. After its destruction and before the construction 
of the East Stoa an east-west road passed over the ruined building. At the southeast 
corner the orthostate blocks have been worn down some 0.30 m. by the wheel traffic on 
the road. 
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Nortu TEMENOos Dump 


Between the two sections dug in 1954 and in 1956 there was a small undug part 
of the ancient dump, which has now been completely excavated. As in the other 
sections of the same area, it contained numerous building stones and tiles from the 
archaic temple. Among the pottery there are a few pieces of interest, including 
several small fragments of the two Panathenaic amphoras discovered in 1956, and one 
inscribed fragment shown below, p. 335, No. 9. A section of the archaic road was 
laid bare ca. 1.25 m. below the Roman road level. 


West Enp oF THE TEMENOS OF PosEIDON 


Here the whole southwest corner of the precinct has now been excavated from 
the west facade of the Temple of Poseidon to the rear wall of the West Stoa. The 
earliest remains in this area are the west waterworks excavated in 1954. The present 
campaign revealed the channel which brought water from somewhere west of the 
precinct to a long narrow reservoir connected with the west waterworks (Fig. 2). The 
reservoir measures ca. 0.80 m. at the bottom, and 0.45 m. at the top. It is somewhat 
over 2m. deep, but the top has broken down, so that the exact depth at the north 
end is not preserved. The floor of the reservoir is 0.11 m. above the floor of the 
circular north manhole where the reservoir begins. From there it extends southward 
to the front wall of the South Stoa, where there is a second circular manhole, then 
turns slightly westward and continues 25 m. farther south into the modern school lot, 
and there terminates in an oval manhole, cut through solid rock. Walls and floor of 
the reservoir, as well as the sides of the manholes, are covered with a hard water- 
tight stucco. The reservoir and its three manholes contained much pottery of late 
Hellenistic times. ee 

Into the north manhole, which is bottle-shaped, water was brought through a 
stuccoed channel extending northeastward for a distance of 8m. Here it joins the 
supply channel, which runs from northwest to southeast across the precint toward 
the Palaimonion reservoir (see below, p. 311). The west waterworks have been 
described in an earlier article,’ but at the time of its publication the long west reservoir 
described above had not been cleared. One remarkable thing about the arrangement 
here is the fact that the terracotta pipe bringing water to the west waterworks from 
the north manhole is at a level 1.80 m. above the floor of the reservoir, and only ca. 
0.25 m. below its top. Thus the tank in the west waterworks would get no water 
until the water-level had risen almost to the top of the reservoir. Presumably the 
water could also be drawn through the oval manhole at the south end. The pottery 
‘from the fill of the reservoir and its manholes indicates that these waterworks con- 
tinued to function into late Hellenistic times. They may have fallen into disuse during 


7 Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 121 f., pl. 47, a,c. 
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the period of neglect between the destruction of Corinth in 146 s.c. and the establish- 
ment of the Roman colony a century later. 

The supply channel which brought water to this whole hydraulic system was 
originally cut in clay and lined with a hard stucco similar to that used in the reservoir. 
It is ca. 0.18 m. wide at the top and 0.08 m. deep. The edges are rounded off in such 
a way as to indicate that the channel was originally intended to be left open. Here 
and there it has been mended with fragments of roof tiles from the classical temple. 
Near the point where the channel takes off toward the west waterworks a loop has 
been made which seems to have been constructed entirely out of marble cover tiles 
from the temple. For the channel itself the tiles are laid upside down and end to end, 
and other tiles of the same kind are used as covers; the water was diverted into the 
new channel by means of a dam across the old. The detour, however, soon rejoins the 
original channel, but at the point of juncture the connection has been destroyed 
through the construction of a small square building of post-classical date. The loop 
may have been made to avoid some building which has since been removed. 

Regarding the date of these waterworks and of the supply channel no clear 
evidence has been revealed. Presumably they are earlier than the fire that damaged the 
temple of Poseidon in 394 B.c, Since cover tiles and fragments of pan tiles from 
the classical temple were available for the construction and cover of the loop, it is 
reasonable to conclude that this alteration was made shortly after the fire. This 
would place the original construction in the fifth century B.c. or earlier. The channel 
and waterworks had ceased to function before the earliest reconstruction of the 
precinct under the Empire. Both the earlier Roman temenos wall and the foundations 
of the South Stoa interrupt the channel. 

The earliest remains in the west area after the west waterworks had fallen into 
disuse are represented by the west temenos wall (Fig. 2; Pl. 59, c, upper right). This 
runs parallel to the west temple facade at a distance of 8.75m. It is part of the 
earlier Roman temenos enclosure which was uncovered at the east end of the precinct 
in the preceding campaign. Here at the west end it is made with large squared 
blocks resting directly on virgin soil. In places where the rock extends to a higher 
level the wall blocks were laid directly on the rock. Lime mortar and rubble masonry 
were used to fill in the spaces between the rock and the foundation blocks. The 
temenos floor level, between the wall and temple, was apparently at least 0.30 m. lower 
than the later floor level from the period of the West and South Stoas. The whole 
west area, however, has been disfigured by a series of later cuttings for which no 
structural reason is apparent. Before the South and West Stoas were built the ground 
level was here considerably higher than it is now. The southwest corner of the pre- 
cinct has been cut down to a depth of more than 2 m. below the original rock surface. 
Conversely the ground level at the east and north sides of the temple has been raised. 
These operations presumably account for the disappearance of the temencs wall from | 
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the classical Greek period. When the rock was cut away west of the temple, only a 
thin crust was left in small islands here and there throughout the precinct. Below 
this layer of rock there is white clay which when dry is very hard, but can readily be 
dissolved in water. Probably the irregular cuttings below the floor level of the precinct 
have resulted from digging for clay that was used in the construction of walls and 
floors. In the campaign of 1955-1956 a large pit was found north of the Temple, 
in which the clay had been dissolved in water. 

From the southwest corner of the precinct the foundations of the West Stoa 
(Pl. 59, c) have been laid bare for a distance of 45 m. Beyond this point the ground 
level drops abruptly into the north gully, and here all traces of the foundation have 
disappeared. The rear wall preserved for a length of 43 m. was partly cut out of 
rock and was partly built with large poros stones. A little to the south of the axis 
of the temple and precinct there was a gateway in the wall, through which led the 
road that skirted the temple on the north side. This west gate was apparently recon- 
structed many times, but it is clear that a road existed here even before the construc- 
tion of the stoa and continued to exist after the stoa had been demolished. Traces 
of the gateway are preserved in the rear wall of the stoa, and the road metal extending 
over the stoa stylobate shows that the road was not interrupted when the stoa was 
constructed. Here a small section of stylobate, 6 m. long, is preserved. Presumably 
the span between the columns was larger here than elsewhere in the stoa so as to 
permit vehicles to pass through, but the evidence is lacking. Near this point were 
found two architectural members from the stoa, of great importance for the recon- 
struction. One is an Ionic column base indicating a lower diameter of 0.57 m. for 
the column. The base has the usual two toruses separated by a scotia. Attached to 
the circular base is a square plinth, measuring 0.72 m. on the side, and 0.095 m. in 
height. The second member is a combined cornice-sima block, measuring 1.31 m. x 
0.88 m. x 0.45m. At the outer edge of the top there is a shallow channel which 
does not extend across the joints. The water from this channel was poured out 
through two lions’ heads as spouts, 0.68 m. apart. A similar but longer block from 
the South Stoa (Pl. 59, c) preserves three water spouts, unequally spaced. The 
material is a brittle bluish marble. The work is rough and sketchy. 


SouTH SIDE OF THE TEMENOS OF POSEIDON 


Except for a small area occupied by the workshed, the whole south side of the 
temenos has now been excavated. Diagonally across the area runs the pre-Roman 
water channel that supplied the west waterworks and the reservoir connected with the 

Palaimonion (Fig. 2). It varies little in size and construction from the section already 
described in the area west of the Temple. Part of it, near the west end, is covered 


8 Hesperia, XXVII, 1958, p. 3. 
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with marble cover tiles from the Temple roof and with terracotta cover tiles of the 
same shape and size. The channel slopes toward the southeast and finally empties into 
the Palaimonion reservoir. Where it passes under the south arm of the first Roman 
temenos wall, there is a filling of earth and uncut stones that would not have permitted 
the water to pass through; hence we must conclude that the channel and the reservoirs 
supplied by it had fallen into disuse before the temenos wall was constructed. 

Near the east end of the Temple of Poseidon, where the ground drops to a lower 
level, there is a terrace wall built of re-used material. The north-south arm makes two 
obtuse angles, then the wall turns westward and runs parallel to the Temple at a 
distance of 2.00 m. from the Temple foundation. It does not extend all along the 
Temple flank, but comes to an end opposite the rear wall of the cella. Since it ends 
with an anathyrosis it may have extended farther west, where no traces of it are 
preserved. Along the side of the Temple the wall measures only 0.35 to 0.40 m. in 
width, but the north-south arm is nearly twice as wide. In the northernmost section 
of this arm, between the northeast corner and the first obtuse angle—a stretch of 7 m. 
—the existing blocks seem to have served as the lower of the two steps leading from 
the east to the higher level on the west. A setting-line through the middle of the 
existing blocks indicates the position of the missing second step. South of the first 
obtuse angle the wall foundation is preserved at the lower level and here are setting- 
lines that indicate that a parapet rested on the foundation. The lowest course of the 
foundation is preserved as far south as the foundation for the colonnade of the South 
Stoa, but the trench cut for the wall extends farther south, to the Palaimonion cistern 
to be described later. The chief purpose of this wall seems to have been to act as a 
curb for a partly paved area south of the Temple. The wall is certainly earlier than 
the South Stoa and presumably antedates the earlier Roman temenos wall, the founda- 
tion of which abuts against the east face of the wall. Although the material is re-used, 
the blocks are well fitted in their present position and the dressing of the blocks and 
setting-lines for the missing course indicate a period before the Roman reorganization 
of the precinct. This is further shown by the parapet in the Palaimonian reservoir 
(see below, p. 311). 

The first Roman temenos wall on the south side of the Poseidon Temple is 
preserved almost throughout its entire length. It is constructed out of large blocks 
of unequal sizes laid directly on the rock and virgin soil. The east end of the wall, 
however, is constructed differently. Here the foundation is made with lime mortar 
and uncut stones and the same is true of the east and north arms of the wall. The 
preserved top of the wall south of the Temple is 0.40 m. below the level of the precinct 
as established by the construction of the South Stoa.. Apparently the builders of the 
stoa attempted to establish a uniform level, but here and there the rock projects above 
this level. Some of these islands of rock have been trimmed down and in others there 
are various kinds of cuttings which do not lend themselves to any logical explanation. 
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It is clear, however, that the south temenos wall had been removed before the South 
Stoa was constructed, since the ground level established between the stoa and the 
Temple extends clear over the wall foundation. 

The entire foundation for the colonnade of the South Stoa has been exposed 
(Pl. 60, b) ; it measures ca. 112 m. from east to west. In the west half of the stoa the 
foundation has been removed except for a series of pier-like portions, which presum- 
ably mark the position of the columns. The spacing of these “ piers” indicates an 
interaxial distance of ca. 3.05 m. for the colonnade of the stoa. This would allow for 
37 columns for the entire length.’ The piers do not indicate individual foundations 
for the columns; rather at the time of demolition the foundation was removed between 
the columms while these were still standing. This is shown by the fact that in several 
of the intercolumniations the lowest course of stones is still left in place. We may 
assume that the axial distance in the East and West stoas was the same as in the 
South Stoa, but the foundations are almost entirely missing (cf. Pl. 59, c), leaving 
no evidence for the spacing of the columns. 

The rear wall of the stoa is even less well preserved. At the southwest corner the 
rock and underlying clay has been cut back for the wall, and at one point the wall 
bedding is shown by cuttings in the rock. In the east half of the stoa both the front 
and rear foundations are better preserved. They show that the depth of the colonnade 
was ca. 7m. There are no indications of interior supports in the original construction. 
Near the west end of the South Stoa there is a complex of walls, apparently dating 
from the period after the demolition of the stoa. They contain fragments of columns 
and other architectural members from the superstructure of the stoa. They were 
probably built shortly after the destruction under Justinian; but there is no ceramic 
evidence for any large-scale occupation of the site after that event. Throughout the 
area, as elsewhere in the sanctuary, a remarkably large number of pipes and water 
channels have been laid bare. Most of them run from west to east, but a few cross 
these at various angles. The earliest is the channel described above, which brought 
water to the west waterworks, the Palaimonion reservoir, and the Stadium. The 
latest of the channels, which were laid after the destruction of the classical buildings, 
may have brought water from the fountain in the upper part of the village to the 
fortress constructed under Justinian.” 


Tue Earty STADIUM 


In the campaign of 1958 we cleared more of the area once occupied by the early 
Stadium discovered in 1956. Later building activities have greatly altered the original 


°In the plan published in Hesperia, XXVII, 1958, p. 6, fig. 1, which was made before the 
building was completely excavated, the columns are incorrectly spaced. 
10 For pictures of these channels see Hesperia, XXVII, 195852015, 08D, 
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appearance, but a few stones clearly related to the Stadium were exposed, and some 
of these deserve mention. In the area northeast of the early starting line two large 
blocks were found which appear to be in situ. They are shown in the plan, Figure 2, 
east of the south end of the Long Altar. In each stone is a square cutting measuring 
ca. 0.16 x 0.19 m. in area and extending through the thickness of the blocks. These 
were probably used to support masts for banners or trophies displayed during the 
games in the Stadium. On the southwest side of the Stadium we uncovered part of © 
the water channel that lined the racecourse. Near the southeast corner of the Temple 
of Palaimon there is a large poros block partly uncovered in 1956. When finally 
cleared this year it proved to be an isolated block without anthyrosis at the ends. It is 
exactly one meter square and 0.40 m. thick. From its position near the southwest end 
of the late starting line one might suppose that this block supported an altar or.a 
chair for some important official.“ Farther toward the southeast, along the edge of 
the Stadium, two larger foundations were uncovered. The first of these is constructed 
out of large blocks carefully dressed and fitted (Pl. 59,d). At the southeast end the 
foundation is 2.36 m. wide; farther to the northwest it is only 1.30 m. wide. It is 
preserved to a length of 5 m., but originally it was longer. Most of the foundation is 
only one course deep, but at the northwest end two courses are preserved, both of 
which have anathyrosis at the exposed edge, thus showing that the foundation 
extended farther in that direction. The top block has cuttings for hook clamps. This 
provides a dating for the base, since such clamps are not likely to have been used 
much before the fourth century B.c.** It remains uncertain whether the base is 
contemporary with or later than the racecourse with its starting line. As now pre- 
served the foundation forms a I, possibly the northwest end had a projection corre- 
sponding to that at the other end. At a distance of 4.30 m. toward the southeast 
there is a third foundation (Fig. 2), also made out of large poros blocks, but less 
carefully finished than those of the second base. It is 2.32 m. wide, and it has been 
exposed for a length of 2.75 m. Part of the foundation lies buried beneath the modern 
road which here overlies the Stadium. Doubtless the two larger bases supported seats 
for officials or specially honored spectators. One may have been the place reserved 
for the Hellanodikai. We are told that the Athenian delegation enjoyed special privi- 
leges at the Isthmian Games, such as a proedria as large as the sails of the sacred 
vessel that brought them across the Saronic Gulf. The second base may have served 
some such purpose. 

The excavation report for 1955-1956 contains a description of the parallel water 
channels that ran along the curved end of the racetrack.** At their south ends the two 


* The altar from which the priestess of Demeter Chamyne watched the games at Olympia is an 
obvious parallel (Pausanias, VI, 20, 9), but in the absence of inscriptions no identification is possible. 

* For the use of the hook clamp see Dinsmoor, of. cit., p. 235, and Broneer, Corinth, I, iv, 
The South Stoa, p. 96. 

8 Hesperia, XXVII, 1958 pp. 10 ff.; Archaeology, IX, 1956, p. 270. 
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channels were cut off when the foundation for the Palaimon Temple was laid. Pre- 
sumably they continued southward and connected with a basin similar to that found 
at the northeast end of the triangular sill for the balbides. In our excavation of the 
Palaimonion we discovered an underground reservoir which doubtless supplied the 
water for the channels and basins of the Stadium. Although the entrance to the 
reservoir was altered by the construction of the temple, the original relationship of 
the reservoir to the Stadium may be established with a high degree of probability. 
At the southeast end the width of the reservoir measures 0.71 m. at the bottom, and 
1.20 m. in height. Its roof, walls and floor are entirely covered with a thick water- 
tight stucco like that used in the west waterworks. Farther northwest, however, 
the rock-cut roof was left unstuccoed. The reservoir curves slightly, and is rather 
uneven on the sides. It extends 18m. toward the northwest, and near the end the 
floor rises gradually toward the top, where the water channel described above emptied 
into the reservoir. The distance between the preserved southeast end of the reservoir 
and the upper of the two parallel water channels at the end of the Stadium is ca. 
0.90 m. It is obvious that the water in the Stadium was supplied from the reservoir. 
We may assume that there was a parapet at the very end through which water was 
piped into the Stadium channels. At a distance of 2.60 m. from the preserved end of 
the reservoir there are traces of another parapet which consisted of a stone slab, 
0.16 m. thick. In front of the slab were two gateposts, one of which is still i situ, 
and the cutting for the second is visible. This parapet does not run at right angles to 
the line of the reservoir, but follows the direction of the terrace wall described above 
(p. 308). Since the reservoir is unquestionably Greek, the relationship of the parapet 
to the terrace wall (Fig. 2) shows that the latter is also of pre-Roman date. The 
preserved gatepost on the left, as one enters the reservoir, was trimmed off in Roman 
times and its surface covered with a coarse stucco (Pl. 61,a) painted dark blue, 
similar to the stucco used within the passage of the temple foundation (see below, 
pp. 318-319). Directly in front of the parapet there is a shallow niche on the right side 
of the reservoir and a similar niche, now filled up with Roman stucco, probably existed 
on the other side. Two such niches are also preserved at the northwest end of the 
reservoir. These were presumably used as steps for descent through manholes, the 
upper parts of which have disappeared. 

From the connection of the reservoir with the subterranean passage in the Temple 
of Palaimon we might suppose that the water of the reservoir was also somehow 
connected with an early cult place of the hero. Pausanias states that the boy’s body 
was concealed within the crypt. The excavation has revealed nothing resembling a 
tomb, and the information conveyed by Pausanias may have been based on pious 
beliefs for which there was no material foundation. It may be of some significance, 
however, that the southwest end of the early starting line comes almost exactly in 
the center of the temple foundation. There may have been a tradition that the races 
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originally started from the tomb of Palaimon. Similarly, in the Olympic Stadium the 
tomb of Endymion was said by the Eleans to have marked the starting line, but it is 
clear that Pausanias (VI, 20, 9) did not see it. 


THE PRECINCT OF PALAIMON 


The area occupied by the northwest end of the Stadium became the precinct of 
Palaimon in Roman Imperial times. The first evidence of cult in this vicinity is sup- 
plied by three sacrificial pits to the east and north of the later Palaimon temple 
(Fig. 2). They do not differ greatly in date, but a study of the pottery from the fill 
permits us to arrange them in chronological sequence. Pit A (PI. 61, b), the earliest 
and simplest, probably also the smallest, is located close to the basin at the northeast 
end of the early starting line. The pit is cut in the rock and virgin soil to a depth of 
ca. 1.15 m. below the sloping embankment of the Stadium. This was probably the 
ground level at the time when the pit was used. The pit is 3.50 m. long and 2.12 m. 
wide at the bottom, but its sides and bottom are very irregular. The north side is 
partly lined with a roughly built wall, the stones of which have crumbled from heat. 
In the center of the pit there is a shallow depression, 2.25 m. x 1.30 m. in area. The 
pit was filled to a height of 0.60 m. above the floor with ash, carbonized wood and 
burnt animal bones. Considerable numbers of vases, mostly flat bowls with curving 
rims, and fragments of Palaimonion lamps were found in this deposit. An area 
surrounding the pit, 8.70 m. long and more than 5.30 m. wide, was enclosed with a 
stone wall. The south side of this enclosure was destroyed when the South Stoa was 
constructed. j 

Pit B is located very close to A, to the southeast. It was largely destroyed 
when the foundation for the colonnade of the South Stoa was laid. The south wall 
measures 3.70 m. in length on the inside and is preserved to a height of 1.20 m. above 
the floor of the pit. This was probably the total depth when the pit was in use. Part 
of the west wall has been exposed, but the east wall is mostly concealed by later 
construction. The floor of the pit is ca. 0.20 m. below the bottom of the walls that 
line the sides. The stone lining, as in pit A, has crumbled from intense heat. Much 
of the fill was removed when the stoa foundation was laid, but in the southwest corner 
it was preserved to a height of some 20 centimeters. Its content does not differ greatly 
from that of pit A. Apparently pits A and B were used for a time simultaneously, 
as is shown by an enclosure which surrounds both and incorporates a considerable 
area toward the south and east (Fig. 2). This space may have been used by priests 
and other officials during the sacrifices. 

Pit C (Pl. 62, foreground), which is the largest, was in use after the other two 
pits had been discarded. It measures 4m. from east to west and 3.40 m. from north 
to south, and has a depth of ca. 1.10m. All four walls are lined with stones which 
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show even more clearly than the walls in pits A and B the effects of intense heat. 
The east wall seems to have crumbled away completely at one time and a second wall 
was then made, partly out of fragments of tile. This wall begins at a height of 0.25 m. 
above the floor of the pit. At this level the contents of the pit also changed. The 
top part of the fill contained numerous fragments of small one-handled beakers of 
coarse material, whereas the lower deposit contained flat-bottomed bowls of the type 
found in the other two pits. The fill of ash and animal bones in pit C extends to a 
height of 0.75 m. above the floor. The bones in the three pits are all bones of cattle, 
at least some of which were young bulls. The animals had been burnt whole. None of 
the bones had been cut before burning, and bones from all parts of the sacrificial 
victims were found.* Thus we may conclude that the pits were used for sacrificial 
holocausts which may have formed the climax in the celebration of the Isthmian 
Games. Pit C, unlike the other two, is oriented like the temple and precinct walls of 
the Palaimonion and is very nearly on the axis of the temple. This indicates that the 
pit formed an important part of the Palaimonion complex as this took shape during 
Roman Imperial times. The large quantities of pottery mixed with the ash are prob- 
_ably to be explained as containers of oil brought by the worshipers as votive offerings 
and thrown into the pits to help feed the flames. 


Pit C also had its own enclosure (Fig. 2), which is much taal than those of 
pits . A and B. The walls enclosing pit C are preserved on the east, south and west 
sides. The north precinct wall probably coincided with the line of the rear wall of the 
South Stoa, which would account for its complete disappearance. The pit lies in the 
approximate center of this quadrangle, which measures 18 m. from east to west and 
18.50 m. from north to south. The enclosing walls are made with stones of no large 
size laid in a mortar of earth. The east wall measures ca. 0.75 m. in thickness. On 
the east side, at intervals of ca. 3 m., there is a series of buttresses, constructed in the 
same way as the wall and tied into the wall construction. The wall runs southward ina 
straight line from the south end of the later rear wall of the East Stoa, and at the 
corner it abuts against a large buttress that projects southward from the rear wall 
of the South Stoa. The two foundations are readily distinguishable because the stoa 
wall with its buttresses is built with lime mortar, whereas the wall enclosing the sacri- 
ficial pit uses no lime in its construction. The south wall of the enclosure is constructed 
in the same way, also with buttresses. Apparently it continued beyond the enclosure 
without change of construction toward the west for a total length of 43m. Later 
buildings in this part of the Palaimonion have somewhat disguised the earlier arrange- 
ment, but the general layout is clear. The west wall of the enclosure of pit C, though 


14 For information about the sacrificial victims I am indebted to Nils-Gustaf Gejvall of Statens 
historiska museum, Stockholm, who made osteological analyses of the bones from the pits in the 
Palaimonion and from the sacrificial areas east of the Temple of Poseidon. 
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constructed in the same way, has no buttresses preserved. The reason seems to be 
that this is not an outside wall but a partition wall between two rectangular areas. 
At its north end the foundation for the west wall cut through the earlier foundation of 
the enclosure around pits A and B. The relationships of these walls to each other is 
further complicated by the construction of a semicircular building to be described 
later. The wall reappears on the north side within the semicircle, where it ended 
against one of the buttresses for the rear wall of the South Stoa. The ground level 
surrounding pit C seems to have been somewhat lower than the floor of the race- 
course, and the ground probably sloped slightly toward the pit. A row of step-like 
cuttings in the earth to the west of the pit may have been made for the insertion of 
benches on which the officials sat during sacrifices. 

In the middle area, west of the quadrangle that enclosed pit C, there were two 
rooms of unequal size, a larger one on the north and a smaller one on the south. The 
clear width of the rooms from east to west is 6m. Nothing was found to indicate 
what the rooms were used for. All the walls were constructed like those of the 
enclosure around the pit, but without buttresses. West of these two rooms there was 
another large rectangular area measuring 15.75 m. from east to west and ca. 18m. 
from north to south. The south wall is a continuation of the south wall of the areas 
described above. Of the west wall a small stretch is preserved, south of the founda- 
tion for the Temple of Palaimon. It is constructed exactly like the other walls, but is 
only 0.60 m. thick and has one buttress preserved on the west side. Nothing now 
remains of the west wall north of the temple foundation. The area is here occupied 
with the sill for the balbides starting-line. When this area was excavated a few stones 
of a rubble foundation were removed in order to expose the underlying sill. This 
foundation was roughly in line with the section of the west wall preserved south of 
the temple. There can be no doubt that this large quadrangle is earlier than the temple, 
and that it was used in connection with the cult of Palaimon. This is shown by the 
fact that throughout this area we discovered innumerable lamps, both of the specific 
Palaimonion type and of smaller portable types (cf. Pl. 61,d). Here and there the 
area showed signs of fire, and in several places pits had been dug to a level below that 
of the Stadium floor. | 

At the north end of the middle area described above there is preserved a curving 
foundation (Pl. 61, c) which is somewhat less than a semicircle. The chord measures 
11.75 m. on the outside. The foundation is 0.85—1.00 m. thick and is preserved to a 
height of 0.40 m. above the floor of the racecourse. It is built with small stones laid 
in mortar and at the preserved top it has been leveled off by means of broken roof 
tiles. On the rear, i.e. south side, the line of the foundation was made straight, pre- 
sumably to facilitate the roofing of the building. At the two north ends of the founda- 
tion there were traces of buttresses on the east and west side; these, however, were 
largely removed when the foundation for the rear wall of the South Stoa was laid. 
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Of the superstructure nothing remains; presumably it was made of large blocks 
which were removed and re-used in later buildings. The floor level appears to have 
been ca. 1.00 m. above the floor of the racecourse, as is shown by an earlier wall within 
the semicircle, still left standing to that height (PI. 61, c, left of center). Near the 
east end of the buildings there is a box with inside measurements of 1.20 m. from 
north to south, 1.42 m. from east to west, and 0.72 m. in depth. It is lined both on the 
bottom and on the sides with roof tiles which seem to be Roman imitations of Greek 
tiles. They measure 0.71 m. x 0.58-0.60 m. in area. There are vestiges of pure lime 
on the tiles, and it is obvious that the box was used as a lime pit. The southeast 
corner has been cut off by the semicircular foundation, thus showing that the pit is 
earlier than this building. Two monument bases, arranged symmetrically, flanked 
the entrance into the semicircular structure. The west base was entirely removed 
when the South Stoa was built, but the cutting for its foundation is preserved. The 
north half of the foundation for the east base is still in situ. It measures 1.45 m. in 
length; its width is not preserved. Lying above this foundation was found a marble 
base inscribed with the epigram to Nikias (see below, Inscription, No. 5). It is likely 
that the preserved base had been supported on the foundation where it was found. 
The semicircular building is certainly earlier than the South Stoa, but it may have 
remained standing after the stoa was constructed. If this was the case, the rear wall 
of the stoa became the front wall of the semicircle, and the two statues may have been 
left, flanking the entrance into the semicircular structure. Possibly the semicircular 
room was used by the Hellanodikai; it may have been here that the athletes appeared 
to be examined before they were admitted to participation in the games. 

The final stage in the architectural development of the Palaimonion is represented 
by the temple foundation and its temenos (Fig. 3; Pl. 63). The south precint wall is 
preserved in its entire length; the east and west walls are partly preserved; and on 
the north the precinct extended to the rear wall of the South Stoa. The south wall is 
0.51 m. thick, and is standing to a height of 1.56 m. above the Stadium floor. It is 
built mostly with small stones laid in a hard lime mortar, and on the south side are 
buttresses at intervals of ca. 3m. The foundation of the wall extends all the way 
down to the floor of the racecourse. The lowest part, to a height of 0.75 m. above 
this floor, consists of rubble thrown into a trench cut through the fill above the 
racecourse. This shows how much the ground level had risen at the time that the wall 
was constructed. Above the rubble subfoundation there is a socle, 0.55 m. high and 
projecting 0.03 m. from the face of the wall. Like the rest of the wall the socle is 
built of stones and mortar, but it is roughly finished. The inner face of the wall above 
the socle is made with small dressed stones resembling in construction the north 
wall of the precinct of Poseidon.” The surface is smooth and was originally covered 


* For a description of this wall see Hevea XXTV,. 1955, p..120, 
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with stucco of lime mortar, 0.01 m. thick. The rear face of the wall, with its buttresses, 
is also smoothly finished ; it may have been covered with stucco which has disappeared. 
The less well preserved east wall was similarly constructed, but only slight traces of 
the buttresses remain. Set against the west face of the wall and thus facing the temple 
are two foundations (Fig. 3) which do not extend down to the Stadium floor, but 
rest on earth. The larger of the two measures 2.30m. from north to south, and 
projects 0.85 m. from the face of the wall. It lies approximately on the axis of the 
temple and was probably the foundation of a propylon. The smaller foundation, 
1.70 m. farther south, has the same projection from the wall but is only 1.65 m. wide. 
Possibly there was a second, iess formal, entrance at this point, but it is also possible 
that the foundation supported a monument of some kind. The west wall is preserved 
only in the southwest corner of the precinct, where the ground level was higher. Here 
too are traces of stucco on the inner face. 

East of this enclosure, in the area occupied by the two middle rooms of the 
early temenos, there are indications that the walls were rebuilt and strengthened and 
thus continued to be used, probably for the same purpose as their predecessors, what- 
ever that was. The similarity in plan points to functional continuity. In the smaller 
of the two rooms were found many fragments of an arched marble doorway, with 
an outer width of 1.87 m. Above the arch, which has three fasciae, are rosettes in the 
corners. The clear width of the door opening was ca. 1.00m. A limestone threshold 
at the southwest corner of the south room has approximately the same width and 
was probably used in the door to which the marble arch belongs. Three heavy founda- 
tions of the same construction as the temenos wall extended southward into the area 
covered by the modern road (Fig. 2). Doubtless the two rooms enclosed by the walls 
served some purpose in connection with the precinct. Over this whole area there was 
a deep layer of building debris, including large pieces of vaulting.” It gave us the 
impression of being the destruction debris resulting from a severe earthquake. ‘The 
pottery and lamps found among this rubble point to a date in the second half of the 
first century of our era. 


THE TEMPLE OF PALAIMON 


The foundation of the building which we have identified as the Temple of 
Palaimon is situated in the southwest corner of the Early Stadium (Fig. 3; Pls. 62, 
63). Its orientation is the same as that of the temple of Poseidon (Fig. 2). What 
remains of the building is a rough foundation of opus imcertum, stripped almost 
entirely of its lining of poros blocks. It stands to a height of 1.85 m. above the 
Stadium floor. It is nearly square, measuring 8.30 from east to west and 7.70 m. from 
‘north to south. The difference in the two dimensions is probably due to the fact that 


16 One piece of vaulting is seen in Plate 59, d, left of center. 
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there were steps on the east facade but none on the flanks, and probably none in the 
rear where the ground level was higher. When the foundation was laid down the 
level had risen to a point ca. 0.50 m. above the Stadium floor. It may have been some- 
what higher on the south side, where a wagon road with clearly-marked wheel ruts 
ascended from east to west. This road would have been in use during the interval 
between the abandonment of the Stadium and the construction of the temple. Over the 
whole area east of the temple there was a stratum ca. 0.25 m. deep, which contained 
almost no pottery or other recognizable objects. This probably accumulated while the 
road was in use, as well as later. During the construction of the temple and shortly 
thereafter the ground level apparently rose quickly, to a height of ca. 1.10 m. above 
the Stadium. It sloped down gently toward the east, so that at the east edge of the 
precinct it was only 0.60 m. above the Stadium floor. The fill between the gradual 
accumulation of earth and the level established about the time of the temple con- 
struction, ca. 0.25-1.10 m., contained numerous lamps of the Palaimonion type and of 
the Corinth Type XVI (PI. 61,d). They were found at all levels within this fill, but 
no appreciable difference in date can be observed between the lamps from the higher 
and lower levels. Thus we must assume that the area was not filled up at one time, 
but by stages, though fairly rapidly, after the road had been abandoned. 

At the east end of the temple foundation there was an opening which now 
measures 1.80 m. in width. Originally it must have been considerably narrower, since 
it would have been lined with poros blocks. At a point 1.75 m. from the east facade 
this opening drops abruptly down to the level of the Stadium floor, and a passage 
0.74 m. wide, extends westward. The two sides of the passage are built with poros 
blocks, the lowest course of which was somewhat wider than the upper courses. Thus 
the existing opus incertum foundation rests partly on the projecting edge of the 
bottom course, and this explains why this course was left in place when the upper 
courses were removed. The impressions from the blocks of the missing courses can 
be seen in the concrete foundation (Pl. 63). The inside of the passage is covered with 
a heavy water-tight stucco ca. 0.015 m. thick. The passage continues straight west 
on the axis of the temple for a distance of 2.35 m., then turns northward at a 37° angle, 
and issues at the northwest corner of the foundation (Fig. 3). On both sides of the 
east-west section of the passage the impressions from the poros blocks extend all the 
way up to the top of the foundation; a little beyond the turn they stop at a height of 
only 0.90 m. Above this level the two edges of the passage are broken away roughly. 
This probably indicates that the passage at this point was vaulted over. From the bend 
the passage extends straight toward the northwest for a distance of 5.25 m. and at 
the end there is a gentle rise in the stuccoed floor. At this point the passage is joined 
to the pre-Roman reservoir described above (p. 311), the walls of which are cut 
out of native rock. Although the passage within the temple foundation has nearly 
the same width as the reservoir, the change in construction is unmistakable. The 
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floor and the sides of the reservoir are covered with a stucco, which differs from that 
used within the foundations of the temple. It is not only much harder, but its compo- 
sition is different. Within the temple foundation the mortar is crumbly and consists 
of broken-up terracotta tiles mixed with lime mortar. The stucco of the reservoir is 
dark gray in color and is made of coarse sand mixed with natural cement. 

On this square foundation with its basement passage we must reconstruct a 
circular temple, in conformity with representations on coins from Antonine times.” 
The columns on the coins appear to be Corinthian, and small pieces of Corinthian 
capitals of white marble were found among the débris around the Temple foundation. 
Perhaps to the same colonnade belong two column bases of red marble, many frag- 
ments of which came from the same area. They indicate a column shaft with a lower 
diameter of 0.34 m. There were probably eight columns, and to judge from the coins, 
there were no walls within the colonnade. Some of the coins show a dolphin, carrying 
the body of Palaimon on his back, in the center of the building. It is not possible 
to determine whether this corresponds to a sculptural representation of the boy hero * 
or is merely the coinmaker’s way of indicating what building he intended to portray. 
Although epigraphical evidence is lacking, the identification is beyond question. It 
rests on the combined evidence of a) Pausanias’ description, locating the Palaimonion 
to the left of the entrance into the temenos of Poseidon; b) on the underground 
passage, shown on the coins and mentioned by Pausanias; and c) on the discovery of 
lamps and sacrificial pits in the area east of the temple. The apparent discrepancy 
in Pausanias’ account, who says that the Temple of Palaimon was within the precinct 
of Poseidon, may be explained by the fact that Pausanias probably entered the 
Palaimonion from the north, after he had visited the Temple of Poseidon. To him, 
approaching in this way, the two precincts, separated then perhaps only by a low wall, 
might well have appeared as a single enclosure. 


THE THEATER 


In the 1954 campaign we dug a long trench, 4m. wide, across the theater but 
found the building so devastated that it seemed questionable whether it would be worth 
excavating. There were no seats preserved in the section of the cavea cleared in our 
trench. In the course of the last season, however, we dug a wide trench in the western 
part of the building and uncovered the two parallel walls of the west parodos. These 
have a different orientation from that of the skene, thus showing that the plan is that 
of a Greek rather than a Roman theater. The clear width of the parodos is 3.67 m. 
The two walls are built partly with very large, well-cut poros blocks, and partly with 


17 Tmhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias, pl. B, XI-XIII. 
18 See Pausanias II, 3, 4 for sculptural representation of Palaimon on the dolphin; and cf. 


Franklin P. Johnson, Corinth, IX, Sculpture, No. 72k 
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small stones laid in lime-mortar. The north wall (Pl. 64, a), which is the better 
preserved, is 1.05 m. thick and is standing to a height of 1.70 m. From the west end 
it is preserved for a distance of 5.25 m. and is then broken off. The face of the south 
wall, similarly constructed, has been uncovered for a stretch of ca. 4m. Its preserved 
height is only 1m. Ata distance of 3.93 m. from the west end of the parados there is 
a roughly built crosswall standing to a height of ca. 0.50 m. It is certainly later than 
the side-walls of the parados, but what purpose it served is not clear. Perhaps the floor 
of the parodos was raised at one time so that the crosswall was considered necessary to 
keep the earth from washing down into the orchestra. The walls uncovered in our 
trench are all of Roman construction. The parodos was probably vaulted over. At a 
height of 1.25 m. above the parodos floor, there was a layer of stones and crumbled 
lime mortar which seems to have resulted from the collapse of the vault. 

Two fragments of a Doric column with a lower diameter of 0.53 m. were found 
lying on the floor of the parodos. The entrance to the parodos was partly closed by a 
large poros block, measuring 1.70 m. x 0.90 m. x 0.33 m., set on edge. One half of the 
block has a seat profile with a projecting band at the top, the other half preserves a 
step from one of the aisles of the cavea. The step is separated from the seat by a 
curved projection, 0.20 m. wide. Among the portable objects from the trench are 
several fragments of roof tiles stamped with the name Iloveddvos, and the athlete’s 
head described below pp. 326-327, Plate 66, a. 


THE ForTRESS OF JUSTINIAN * 


During the three preceding campaigns we undertook to clear some sections of the 
Fortress of Justinian, and this year we continued and extended the work in this area. 
Our excavations were concentrated at two points, inside the South Gate, and at the 
outer face of the wall east of the gate, between towers 6 and 8.” 

The fagade of the South Gate with its two flanking towers was excavated during 
the 1956 campaign. The gate proved to have been closed up at some late period; 
presumably another gate was subsequently made in the west wall. The approach to 
the South Gate from inside the fortress is flanked by walls, which seem to date from 
the eleventh to the twelfth century and were probably designed as retaining walls 
against an accumulation of earth within the fortress. The whole area inside the gate 


8 The work done in 1957-1958 in our effort to trace the Cyclopean fortification wall across the 
Isthmus has already been reported in two articles, Antiquity, XXXII, 1958, pp. 80-88; and Atti del 
VIIe Congresso Internationale di Archeologia Classica. Inasmuch as further attempts will be 
made to discover the continuation of the wall toward the west, a detailed description will be 
reserved for a later report. 

°° The numbering of the towers follows that of Megaw’s plan in B.S.A., XXXII, 1931-32, 
p. 80, fig. 7. On this plan the numbering runs clockwise, beginning at the Northeast Gate. The right 
tower flanking the South Gate, as one enters the fortress, is numbered 8, the left tower is numbered 9. 
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presents a picture of building activities extending over several centuries. The latest 
is a dwelling built after the closing of the gate. 

The outside face of the south wall (PI. 64, c) was exposed for a distance of some 
50 m., beginning at the section excavated in 1956 and extending toward the east as 
far as tower 6. Tower 7 was completely cleared; the west face of tower 6 was exposed; 
and the accumulation of building blocks, broken pottery, and ancient rubbish was 
removed from the interiors of the two towers. Both seem to have served as disposal 
pits for the convenience of the garrison within the fort. Tower 7, which had an inter- 
mediary floor of wood and probably carried a wooden roof construction, contained 
prodigious quantities of coarse pottery. Among the vases put together out of this 
vast material are several amphoras with pointed or rounded bottom, a series of tall 
vases with open top, large storage jars, etc. (see below, Pottery Nos. 15-17). Cor- 
roborative evidence for the date of construction of the wall is furnished by a complete 
lamp, a late phase of Corinth Type XXXI,™ which came from the stratum of con- 
struction chips, just below the floor of the tower. There is some evidence of repairs to 
the tower, probably from the time of Manuel II (1391-1423). The large tower 6 at 
the southeast corner of the fortress is particularly impressive both in size and con- 
struction. The walls are massive, nearly 2m. thick, and the ceiling seems to have 
been a corbeled vault. In the west wall are steps leading down to the intermediary 
floor level. 

On the slope outside the wall we Hie Be some exploratory trenches below the ground 
level from the time of Justinian. These soundings produced pottery, lamp fragments, 
and pieces of glass from the first and second centuries of our era. Near the southwest 
corner of tower 7 we found what appears to have been a small bathing establishment, 
possibly connected with some Roman cult place in the vicinity. From a small, stuccoed 
tank (Pl. 64, b) the water was led off through a channel toward the east. Within the 
tank were found two complete lamps and fragments of a third, all of the Corinth 
Type XXVII, from the second century after Christ (see below, Pottery Nos. 11-13). 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The epigraphical finds from our excavations have been somewhat disappointing, 
but a few of the documents, fragmentary as they are, deserve more than passing 
notice. Several small pieces of a treaty have been found containing the name of King 
Philip, doubtless Philip V. Since they came from widely separated parts of the sanctu- 
ary there are reasons for expecting that other fragments will be discovered from 
which significant portions of text may be restored. Many small pieces of victor lists 
have been found, all inscribed on three-faced stelai. The largest appears below as 


number 4. 


21 Corinth, IV, ii, Terracotta Lamps, pp. 118 ff. 
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1. IM 2315. Fig. 4; Pl. 73,a. Fragment of halter, inscribed on two sides, from the 
east temenos dump. 


H.0.095 ms Ws OUS tina: 0.12 m.; Letters, 0.01-0.03 m. 


fd /, 
——e€ mevtaféOeov vika. 


—— av & fu [d]id evydpevo[s]. 


Reddish gray stone, blackened by fire. 


Fic. 4. Inscription 1, on Halter 


A. The reference to the pentathlon is important because of the early date of the 
inscription and the unique form of the word. It is a variant of wevra@d\uov, which 
occurs in Pindar’s Isthmian I, 26. At Olympia the pentathlon is said to have been 
introduced in 708 B.c., and our inscription shows that it had become one of the events 
of the Isthmian Games before the middle of the sixth century B.c. The last four 
letters of the line may be the imperfect or, less likely, the imperative of the verb. 
Michael H. Jameson, with whom I have discussed the problems of the inscription, 
suggests reading wevrareO\eov{v}ixa as a noun. If the doubling of the nu is due to 
anomaly of spelling, the metrical irregularity in the fifth foot of the line disappears. 


B. The first four letters of this line may be part of a name in the nominative, 
formed like “Ioaiwv, Eipnvaiwy etc., and would then be the name of the victorious 
athlete who dedicated the halter. It is more likely, however, that the dedicator’s name 
appeared in the first line and that avov is the end of a noun or adjective in the accu- 
sative, the object of evxdpevos. Where the line curves and turns back one or at most 
two letters are missing. The word suggested in the restoration is the dative of the 
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name ‘Ivois,” to be explained as a Doric equivalent of “Ivéios or ’IvoiSns, metronymics 
formed like Anréios, AnrotSns, and referring to Melikertes-Palaimon. It would be 
possible to read 8’fu[d]e 8’ edxdpuevo[s], but the two particles coming so close together 
would make such a reading unlikely. And there is no reason to assume that the dedi- 
cation was made to Ino, who seems to have had no direct connection with the games. 

The halter was discovered in the debris from the burned Archaic Temple of 
Poseidon. The letter forms point to the first half of the sixth century B.c. They 
resemble the letters on the aryballos recently discovered at Corinth and dated to the 
end of the Middle Corinthian period (580-575).* The four-bar iota is more open and 
elongated, and this feature occurs on some of the Penteskouphia tablets.” 


2. i> 319. Pl. 65, a. Poros base, found by villager in a field of Pavlos Vlassos, a 
quarter of a mile west of the Temple of Poseidon. 


H. 0.40 m., W. 0.307 m., Th. 0.42 m.; Letters, 0.025 m. 


dou cat ys(?) | ope —-—- 
herrop, ——— 
Tool — — — 


The letters are well cut, but only those of the first line are sufficiently well pre- 
served to be read with certainty. The surface on the lower part of the stone has been 
scratched away by the plow. 

What can be read seems to be part of a funeral epigram. At the right edge the 
first and second lines turned and ran down vertically. Possibly there was a painting 
or relief in the center. There are horizontal guide lines on the left two thirds of the 
stone and a very prominent vertical line after the second alpha of the first line. 
Corinthian letters of the sixth century B.c. 


3. I 316. Pl. 66,b. Blue marble base, found in orchard of Lambros Papatheodoros, 
west of the Sanctuary of Poseidon. 


H..0.14m., W. 0.97 m.,. 1h..0:285 1m. Letters: 0.014-0 017 am: 
Kred: Oacidos: Adparpu 


In the top is an oblong cutting for a statue (see under Sculpture, p. 326, No. 1). 
The words are separated with double dots, like a colon. The unusual name Thasis is 
presumably feminine.” Fourth century B.c. 


22 For the occurrence of this ending of masculine nouns in Doric dialects see Pape, Gr. 
Eigennamen, p. xviii. Normally, according to Bechtel, Die Griechischen Dialekte, II, p. 251, the 
i-stems of Greek nouns in the Corinthian dialect are formed with genitives ws, and datives «, «; but 
' there are few examples of this kind of proper names in archaic Corinthian inscriptions. 
28 Mary and Carl Roebuck, Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 160. 
24 Antike Denkmaeler, II, pl. 23, no. 15a; pl. 24, no. 21. 
25 But see above, note 22. 
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4. 13 358. Pl. 65, b. Fragment of victor list of white marble, from the Palaimonion 
area. 


H. 0.24 m., W. 0.34 m., Th. 0.115 m.; Letters, 0.012-0.016 m. 


Face B: vvwpids redeig 
[I ]ovAvos Texwoxparns uKvdvios 
KéAnre rehei@ 
—— —apxos 6 Kat Aéwv Meyadoxdéouvs Oeooadds 


“Appate THOALK@ 


Face C: ’A[yevetwv révrabdor | (?) 
M ’Av[roévi0s 
’A[vdpav mévrabdov] ( ?) 
eee eee 


The fragment preserves parts of the second and third faces of the stele, as will 
appear if we compare it with the better preserved victor lists found at Ancient 
Corinth.”* The records of the games were probably engraved on duplicate stelai, one 
copy being set up in the gymnasium at Corinth, the second at Isthmia. The appar 
modtk® does not occur, with this designation, among the events listed in the Corinth 


inscriptions. 


5. 1377. Pl. 65,c,d. Statue base of white marble, discovered in front of the semi- 
circular foundation (see above p. 316) at the north edge of the Palaimonion area. 


H. 1.25 m., W. at top 0.475 m., at bottom (not including the moulding) 0.525 m., 
Th. 0.52 m.; Letters, 0.02-0.04 m. 


A. ‘Pnripev tov mpdrov aywvoberav 
6x apioror, 
> e > tal A > La 
Ev mdcas apxats Kddos avaibdpevov. 
lal aX "6 /2 
Lrjoav évi tpoddpo ce Toceddwvos 
5 a&yahpa 
ie > p Past) lal € 2 
Neuxia, avr’ aperhs of cvvaywvobéran. 
V(ndicpar.) B(ovdjs) 
ON SS - 3 , 
B. <Adrds péev mpoxéwv éemveixeha 
pevpact TéEWTTEL 
10 *Aevdwy morapav év oropdarer<o>w ern 
Ei 8 oe , lal 4 
iKove © EGTHKEV TpOTL VNOD YaAKOTEDK@ 
Xelpeow év xabapats tap Kabapotor poots. 
*Avr aperns 8 éhaBev ra sur a 


26 B.D. Meritt, Corinth VIII, i, Greek Inscriptions, No. 15. 
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@ pv érevoray. 
15 Oi pa kat arpexéws 7Seo(a)v dO\0OEran 
Nixia, ® péya xappya modHi Te Kat 
TEKEETO WW 
“Aorous kat Eeivous, as pey’ Gverap edvs. 


Translation: 

First among orators, pre-eminent as agonothetes, 

Having acquired glory in every public office— 

For these achievements your colleagues in the office of agonothetes 
_ Erected a statue of you, Nikias, in the forechamber of Poseidon. 


BY VOTE OFTHE COUNCIL 


He verily pours forth words like streams 

At the mouths of everflowing rivers. 

He stands, a portrait of bronze, before the Temple, 

in the midst of pure hands, by purifying streams (of water) ; 

And as reward for his merit he received a gold crown (?) by which 
they honored him. ; 

Readily, unfalteringly the athlothetai knew (your worth), 

O Nikias, a great delight to the city; and to the young— 

Citizens and strangers alike—how great a blessing nature has made you. 


The first four lines of the epigram, inscribed on the broad front face of the base, 
record the original honor, the erection of a bronze statue in the pronaos of the 
Temple of Poseidon by Nikias’ colleagues in office. The longer, second part of the 
epigram, on the left flank of the base, has to do with another honor granted at some 
later occasion. Here, in line 11, the statue mentioned in line 3 is referred to as already 
standing in front of the Temple. The ‘ pure hands and purifying streams’ I take as 
allusions to the ceremonial washing of hands in a basin (perirrhanterion) standing at 
the entrance to the Temple. The reference to the second honor in line 10 has been 
erased. It may have been a gold crown, xpvaotv orédos, awarded to Nikias for his 
oratorical skill. A faint trace of the slanting stroke of the chi can be observed in the 
first letter space of the rasura. The crown, unlike the statue, did not require consent 
of the Boule. It is significant that the second part, lines 8-16, makes no mention of 
his office of agonothetes ; instead it extols his powers of speech in exaggerated terms, 
which even to the ancients must have suggested a double interpretation. The reason 
for the rasura we can only guess. Nikias may have failed to produce the price of the 
_ crown which custom required the recipient to deposit; *” or he may in his old age 


*7 This suggestion was made to me by Antony Raubitschek. 
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have returned the badge in a fit of displeasure. Whatever the reason for the censure 
may have been, it did not entail the removal of the statue. It seems likely, however, 
that it was moved from its original position in the pronaos of the Temple to the South 
Stoa, where the stone was discovered. 

The synagonothetai, who were responsible for the erection of the statue, cannot 
be merely the successors or predecessors of Nikias. We do not know how many 
agonothetai served at one time at the Isthmian Games, but they must have been more 
than two.”® The second honor was awarded by the athlothetai, probably no more than 
a poetical term for Hellanodikai, who would have been responsible for distributing 
the prizes. The difference in the spelling of the name Nikias in lines 6 and 16 is 
further indication that the two parts of the inscription were inscribed at different 


times, although the letter forms are very similar. 


SCULPTURE 


1. IS 254. Pl. 66, b. Statuette of white marble, 
belonging to the inscribed base, Inscription 
No. 3. 

L. of plinth 0.40 m.; pres. H. 0.23 m.; max. 
W. 0.175 m.; L. of sinkage in base 0.41 m. The 
upper parts of the figure are missing. 

The preserved portion shows a girl, reclining 
to left with her knees drawn up and draped 
down to her feet. She holds her two hands on 
a bird, probably a goose, whose head is broken 
away. The carving of hands and feet is care- 
less; the folds of the drapery are shallow and 
roughly worked out. Even in its present state 
of preservation, however, the contours of the 
body and the chubby hands and feet indicate 
that the girl represented was a small child, 
perhaps three or four years old. The carving 
of the drapery is somewhat reminiscent of the 
drapery on the Manteneia frieze. There can be 
no doubt that the statuette belongs to the 
inscribed base. The letter forms show that the 
dedication was made in the fourth century B.c. 
The Sanctuary of Demeter, in which the statu- 


ette was set up, was situated within the Sacred 
Glen (icp van) to the west of the precinct of 
Poseidon. Another dedication to Demeter,”® 
also of the fourth century B.c., was found some 
years ago in the same vicinity. 


2. IS 301. Pl. 66,c. Fragment of a statue of 
white marble, found in the underground pas- 
sage of the Palaimonion, at the entrance to the 
pre-Roman reservoir.°°_ 

L. of plinth 0.62 m.; pres. H. 0.40 m. 

Only the left foot and part of a tree trunk 
support are preserved. The sandal, with very 
elaborate straps, is somewhat reminiscent of the 
sandals on the Hermes statue at Olympia. 


3. IS 351. Pl. 66,a. Marble head of youth 
from the west parodos of the Theater. 

H. from chin to top of wreath 0.18 m.; ca. 
three-quarters life size. 

The head has been broken away from a relief 
and was intended to be seen in three-quarter 
view to left. The hair is rendered with shallow 
locks and he wears a wreath of pine twigs.** 


28 The title conagonothetes appears in Latin inscriptions from Corinth. A. B. West, Corinth, 


VIII, ii, Latin Inscriptions, No. 95. 


2 4 J.A., LVIII, 1954, p. 232; Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 128. 
0 The photograph on Plate 61, a shows the fragment as found at the entrance to the reservoir. 
81 For the conventional rendering of pine branches see Franklin P. Johnson, Corinth, IX, 


Sculpture, No. 55. 
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There are marks of the drill in the hair, wreath, 
and ear. White marble; good Roman work, 
probably from the first century of our era. This 


METAL OBJECTS 


1. IM 2224. Pl. 67, a. Standing male figure 
of bronze, from the north temenos dump. 

Ha 3orm. 

Head, arms and lower left leg are missing. 
The right foot is pierced and the whole figure 
is bent forward.*? The surface is much cor- 
roded. } 

Geometric period. 


2. IM 2089. Pl. 67, d. Standing male figure 
of bronze, from large circular pit. 

H. 0.105 m. 

Both arms are bent at the elbows, and it is 
possible that he held some object in his right 
hand. The hair is parted in the middle and in 
the back it ends in a queue. The surface is 
badly pockmarked. 

Fine work of the early sixth century B.c. 


3. IM 2360. Pl. 67, b,c. Standing male figure 
of bronze, from east temenos dump. 

H. 0.08 m. 

The figure is striding with right foot forward 
and left arm bent. The right arm, which came 
off in the cleaning, is too much oxidized to be 
cleaned and added to the figure. The hair is 
smooth and held together with a fillet. On the 
back it comes down in a solid mass ending in a 
point. 


4. IM 2356. Pl. 67, e. Male figure of bronze, 
probably Poseidon, from the east temenos 
dump. 

Hi: 0.117.m, 

Hands and feet are missing and the surface 
damaged by fire. He is striding, with left foot 
advanced and his right arm held up toward the 
head. Probably he held the trident in the right 
hand. The edge of the hair is combed up in 


is the first sculptural evidence for the pine 
wreath of the Isthmian victor from our exca- 
vation. 


front, the rest is smooth. Apparently he was 
bearded, but the lower part of the face is so 
much damaged by fire that the features are 
largely obliterated. A cloak hangs over his left 
shoulder. A piece of bronze attached to the 
right leg seems to be from another figure acci- 
dentally stuck on during the fire in the Temple. 


5. IM 2480. Pl. 68, a. Bronze Medusa, from 
east temenos dump. 

H,.0.102 i. 

Head, right wing, and both feet are missing. 
She is kneeling, with her right knee resting on 
the decorated rim of a vessel. She wears a 
short-sleeved garment, and three curls of hair 
hang down on either side of the face. The upper 
part of her winged boot is preserved on her left 
leg. The back is flat and unfinished.** The sur- 
face is much damaged in fire. 


6. IM 2481. Pl. 68, b. Fragment of bronze 
Medusa, identical with the preceding and found 
in the same place. 

#0.05 m. 

All that remains is the part from the waist 
down to below the knees. 


7. IM 2485. Pl. 68,c. Bronze protome of 
sphinx, from east temenos dump. 

H. 0.038 m. 

The figure was attached to a handle, part of 
which is preserved in the back. She wears a 
low crown, consisting of a plain band above 
which there is a row of pointed leaves. The 
hair, which is rendered with great care, hangs 
down in two long curls on either side of the 
face. The feathers on the chest are indicated 
with fine incised lines. The lower part of the 
face has been damaged in fire. 


*? A very similar figure, completely preserved, was found at the Argive Heraion. See Carl W. 


Blegen, 4.J.4., XLIII, 1939, p. 431, fig. 17. 


°° Cf. Ulf Jantzen, “ Bronzewerkstatten,” Jahrb. Erganzungsheft XIII, 1937, pl. 32, 132-134; 


H. Payne, Perachora, I, pp. 134f., pl. 42. 
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8. IM 2090. Fig. 5. Bronze boat with rowers, 
from large circular pit.** 

L. 0.093 m., W. 0.028 m. 

The stem of the vessel terminates in an ani- 
mal’s head. At the prow sits a man with bent 
elbow in an apparent gesture of command. 
There are two rowers at the middle and a 
helmsman at the stern. The human figures are 
roughly blocked out with few details showing, 
but motions of the rowers and the man at the 
prow are well contrasted with the slumped, in- 
articulate position of the helmsman. 


9. IM 2343. Pl. 68, e. Miniature dolphin of 
bronze, from the east temenos dump. 


11. IM 2091. Pl. 68, g. Bronze bull, from 
large circular pit. 

L. 0.07 m., H. 0.046 m. 

The figure is carefully modeled with fine at- 
tention to details, but the surface is much 
damaged. 


12. IM 2359. Pl. 68, f. Bronze bull, from east 
temenos dump. 


L,.0.055 m., He 0.032.m, 


The figure is more crudely modeled than the 
preceding figure, and unlike it the bull is repre- 
sented as standing still with the legs nearly 
straight. 


Fic. 5. Bronze Boat with Rowers 


L. 0.033 m. 

The figure is delicately modeled, with all the 
details indicated, and in excellent state of preser- 
vation. The eyes are rendered with fine incised 
circles. 


10. IM 2301. Pl. 68, d. Bronze billy goat,°° 
reclining, from east temenos dump. 

£00075 m., 70.06 m. 

The inside is hollow and the bottom line 
curves slightly, showing that the figure was 
attached to the curving surface of a vessel. The 
bent right foreleg is rendered with incised lines. 
Tail, beard and hair on the head are similarly 
indicated. 


13. IM 2302. Pl. 69, a, right. Head of a horse, 
from east temenos dump. 


Total L. from mouth to top of mane 0.065 m. 


The head is modeled in the round but was 
clearly intended to be seen in profile. When 
viewed straight from the front the head looks 
somewhat distorted. The mane is rendered in 
ripply waves, and a double fringe over the fore- 
head is similarly indicated. The forelock is tied 
into an upright knot, and the individual hairs 
are rendered with fine incised lines. The 
modeling is exceptionally delicate and the pres- 
ervation of the head is perfect. The back of 
the neck, however, is less carefully finished and 


84 A clay model of a boat, very similar to ours, was found in Cyprus, Fasti Archeologici, VIII, 


1953, p. 120, fig. 20. 


85 There is an almost identical figure of a goat from Dodona, illustrated in Td "Epyov ris 


*A. *E., 1955, p. 57, fig. 54. 
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was not meant to be visible. The head was cast 
solid and is broken at the neck, as if wrenched 
with great force from a solid background. 


14. IM 2303. Pl. 69, a, left. Horse’s head 
found with the preceding and obviously part 
of the same monument. 

Total L. 0.063 m. 

The details are rendered in the same way as 
in the preceding and if anything with greater 
delicacy. 

The most obvious parailels to the two horses’ 
heads are the-figures of the frieze in the Vix 
krater.** On closer scrutiny, however, impor- 
tant differences emerge. The Vix krater is con- 
siderably later in date. Joffrey dates it in the 
second half of the sixth century and it can 
hardly come much before the end of that cen- 
tury. The two horses on the Vix krater with 
their heads raised measure 0.14 m. in height; 
the Isthmia horses by analogy would have been 
ca. 0.25 m. high. Both heads are in the round, 
though intended to be seen in profile. Since 
they show no trace of bridles it may be ques- 
tioned whether they were part of a quadriga. 
In view of these differences it seems hazardous 
to assume that the two heads are part of the 
decoration of a monstrously large krater. A 
dedicatory relief, on the analogy of certain mar- 
ble reliefs of later date,?7 seems more likely, 
even if no parallels in bronze can be adduced. 


15. IM 2284. Pl. 68,h. Bronze trident, from 
east temenos dump. Pres. L. 0.108 m. 

The metal prong in the middle, which is 
broken at the top, has a double spiral on one 
side, but there is no trace of attachments for a 
similar piece on the other side. One of the 
side prongs has two barbs on the inside, the 
other has one on either side. Only a small part 
of the shaft is preserved. The trident was 
probably part of a statuette of Poseidon. 


16. IM 2357. Fig. 6. Bronze stylus, from 
east temenos dump. L. 0.14 m. 


36 René Joffrey, Le trésor de Vix, pl. XIII. 


The flat end for erasing has simple decora- 
tions on both sides. 


17. IM 2339. Fig. 7. Hinged bronze pieces, 
from the archaic fill in the Temple of Poseidon 
(see above, p. 300). 

Total L. if extended, 0.085 m. 

The two pieces are square in section and 
hollow, apparently intended to hold pieces of 
wood or ivory. They may have been used as 
compasses or callipers. 


18. IM 2471. Fig. 7. Hinged bronze pieces 
like the preceding and found in the same place. 
Three more pairs, five in all, came from the 
same area. Most of them are in poor condition, 
and all show the effect of the fire by which the 
wood or ivory that fitted into the bronze sockets 
was consumed. Possibly they were architects’ 
instruments, used in the construction of the 
Temple and later dedicated to Poseidon. 


19. Fig. 8. Decorated shield strap, from the 
east temenos dump. 

Total W. 0.07 m., size of decorated panel 
(exclusive of the border), 0.053 x 0.050 m. 

Parts of two halves are preserved: one (A) 
with two panels, beginning at the palmette; 
the other (B) with four panels, going down to 
the palmette. Two small fragments in poor 
condition are decorated with scenes of a quad- 
riga. Apparently they come from one of the 
attachment plates (Ansatzplatte), which ex- 
tended from the arm loop and were usually 
somewhat wider than the straps attached to 
them. 


A. Fig. 8, left. The palmette, with nine leaves 
above the volutes, is separated from the first 
panel by a bead-and-reel pattern. Single bead- 
and-reel borders separate the panels, but at the 
ends two such patterns come together ; one be- 
longs to the panel; the other, which extends 
across the whole width of the strap, goes with 
the palmette. 


87 FE. g. the double relief from New Phaleron ; see Otto Walter, ’Apy. "E¢., 1937 A, p. 112, fig. 3. 
The extensive bibliography on this piece of sculpture appears in note 1 of Walter’s article. 
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Fic. 8. Decorated Bronze Shield Strap 
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Panel 1. A bearded figure (Geras)** is fleeing 
to right, with his right knee bent to the ground, 
and is pursued by a second figure (Herakles), 
who has grasped him by the hair and seems 
to be stabbing him with his sword. Most of the 
pursuing figure has been restored. 


Panel 2. Two rampant lions, each with one 
forepaw held straight up, the other resting on 
a stand of double spirals. Only part of the 
left lion is now visible. The second lion, here 
restored from better preserved Olympia ex- 
amples, is hidden underneath the folded bronze, 
but the metal sheet is too crumbly to be turned 
back. 


B. Fig. 8, right. The longer half, with four 
panels, began at the attachment of the loop that 
went around the arm. 


Panel 3. Two confronting sphinxes with curved 
ribbons extending above their heads. 


Panel 4. Achilles and Troilos. This is the best 
preserved of the panels. Troilos, nude, stands 
on an altar and has crooked his left arm 
around a tree. Behind him Achilles, wearing 
breast plate and helmet, has grasped with his 
left hand the right wrist of Troilos. Achilles 
is stepping on to the altar with his left foot and 
holds his sword unsheathed ready to stab the 
boy. 

Panel 5. This panel too is almost completely 
preserved. The subject is the death of Aigis- 
thos. He is seated on a throne, and wears a 
dotted garment which leaves the right shoulder 
bare. He is bearded and wears an elaborate 
hairdo, resembling that of Geras in panel 1. 
Orestes, who is nude, has seized Aigisthos’ hair 
with his left hand and stabs at his chest with 
his spear in his right. His sword hangs in the 
scabbard on his bare back. 


Panel 6. Zeus combatting Typhon. The lower 
part of the panel is missing. Zeus stands nude 
before the monster, whom he has seized by the 
neck, threatening him with his thunderbolt. 
Typhon has three wings and his body below 
the waist consists of two twisted snakes’ tails. 
His arms are spread out in a gesture of fear, 
also registered in his face. 

There can be no doubt that the two halves of 
the bronze strap belong together. The decora- 
tions on the panels are identical with those on 
six of seven panels on one type of shield strap 
from Olympia.*® One panel, with the scene of 
Ajax and Kassandra, may be lost entirely; 
more probably the strap was shortened by the 
length of one panel. The length of the shield 
straps from Olympia varies, but not the order 
of the panels. Kunze’s conclusion that single 
matrixes were employed, by which the order 
becomes fixed, is thus corroborated by the frag- 
ments from Isthmia. It is obvious that the 
shield straps from Olympia, form I, and our 
specimen from the Isthmia were manufactured 
in the same workshop. The label “ Argive- 
Corinthian” adheres to this kind of bronze 
reliefs, but the reason for the first part of 
the hyphenated term, as Humfry Payne *° al- 
ready surmised, becomes less cogent with each 
new discovery at Corinthian sites. 


20. Fig. 9. Decorated piece of bronze, from 
the east temenos dump. 

H. O23 a: 

A figure of Poseidon to right is rendered by 
engraved lines. The god wears a leafy wreath 
and a long, flowing garment, which he has 
gathered in his left hand. In the right hand he 
holds a small dolphin, whose body is partly 
concealed beneath the folds of his garment. The 
tail of the dolphin is outlined below Poseidon’s 
wrist. The projection behind the dorsal fin 


88 For the identification of the mythological figures see Emil Kunze, Olympische Forschungen, 


II, pp. 6 ff. 


89 Tbid., pl. 73, I. I am greatly indebted to Dr. Emil Kunze for information about the shield 
straps. His basic work on the Olympia shields has revealed the technical processes involved 


in the production of the decorated straps. 
40 Perachora, I, pp. 143 ff. 
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seems to be a fold of drapery. There is no 
background. Apparently the bronze piece was 
intended as a separate dedication or as inlay 
for decoration on some piece of armor or 
harness.** 

21. IM 2311. Pl. 69, b, top left. Decorated 


strip of gold, from the east temenos dump. 
L. 0.036 m., W. 0.012 m. 
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Pres.* 0.03mi 311.40:03.m: 


The paws, the end of the tail, and hairs on 
the haunches are rendered with fine incised 
lines ; the texture of the fur is shown with light 
stippling. At the back is a curving line which 
seems to indicate the beginning of a sickle- 
shaped wing. At the right edge are two holes 
for fastening the ornament with pins or wire. 
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Fic. 9. Bronze Plaque with Figure of Poseidon 


The decoration consists of four rosettes in 
squares, surrounded by frames of small dotted 
squares. There are two holes through the thin 
gold leaf, but they seem to be accidental. 


22. IM 2310. Pl. 69, b, top right. Gold orna- 
ment, preserving rear half of griffon in repoussé. 


23. IM 2174. Pl. 69, b, bottom left. Gold pin 
with flat knob, from east temenos dump. 

Diam. of knob, 0.008 m. 

The pin was twisted out of shape and the 
point is missing. On the flat knob is a cross in 
very fine lines. 


** Though later in date, it is technically similar to the “ ausgeschnittenes Bronzeblech” B 1646 
from Olympia, H.-V. Herrmann, Olympiabericht, V, 1956, p. 93, pl. 50. 
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24. IM 2313. Pl. 69, b, bottom center. Small 
coil of gold wire, from the east temenos dump. 

The color is much lighter than that of the 
other gold objects, and it is probable that the 
coil is made of an alloy (electrum). 


25. IM 2312. Pl. 69, b, bottom right. Small 
gold rivet or pin head, from the east temenos 
dump. 

To the hemispherical head is attached a short 
hollow tube. 


26. IM 2362. Fig. 10. Iron implement, from 
east temenos dump. 


POTTERY 


1. IP 1946. Pl. 70, a. Fragment of stirrup 
vase, from the Cyclopean wall in the village of 
Isthaa, Jb Te 

Pres; Hi, OZ m- 

On the body are alternating rows of wide 
and narrow bands; on the shoulder a design 
made up of various curved lines and rows of 
dots. The stem, which was made as a separate 
piece and attached to the shoulder while the 
clay was wet, is relatively high, an indication 
of lateness within the L. H. III B period. Red- 
dish buff clay, brown glaze. 


2. IP 1947. Pl. 70, b. Small one-handled 
jug, from the same place as the preceding. Top 
and handle are missing. 

Pres. H. 0.065 m. 

On the neck and body are horizontal bands. 
Reddish buff clay, light brown glaze. 


SEP 1945 PLO. < Base -on LHe Kylix, 
from Cyclopean wall. 

Diam. of base, 0.065 m. 

Reddish buff clay, unglazed. 


L. 0.164m., W. (in middle) 0.045 m., (at 
the ends) 0.065 m.. 

There is a hole, only 0.017 m. in diameter, 
for the handle. It seems to be a stone mason’s 
tool rather than a carpenter’s adze. 


27. IM 2363. Pl. 69, c. Lead halter, from 
east temenos dump. 

L. 0.16m., Weight, 1.345 kg. 

The surface is somewhat rough, partly due 
to oxidization. It belongs to a type of halter 
frequently shown in palaistra scenes on sixth 
century vases.*” 


4. IP 1346. Pl. 70, d. Early Corinthian ala- 
bastron, from large circular pit. 

H. 0.06 m. 

On the shoulders and bottom are elongated 
leaf designs and on the body conventional pat- 
terns of lines and dots. Buff clay, brown and 
purple glaze which has largely peeled off. 


5. IP 1841. Pl. 70, e. Plastic vase in the form 
of a duck, from the large circular pit. 

L.. 007. mavll 0057 mm: 

The neck forms a loop, and at the top of the 
head is the mouth of the vase. Details of the 
head and of wings and feathers are rendered 
with fine incised lines. Buff clay; dark brown 
and purple glaze, which has largely flaked off. 


6. IP 2009. Pl. 70, £. Early Corintinan alee 
bastron, from north temenos dump. 

H. 0.073 m. 

On the neck and bottom are leaf designs, on 
the body two zones of animals, badly drawn. 


Light buff clay, brown and purple glaze. 


*2 See E. Norman Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World, fig. 105. The weight is somewhat 
less than that of the stone halter from Isthmia, published in Hesperia, XXVII, 1958, p. 36, but 
greater than that of a similar lead weight in the British Museum illustrated by Gardiner, op. cit. 
p. 146, fig. 100 b. There seems to have been no standard weight for the halteres. 

*® The three fragmentary vases, Nos. 1-3, and other fragments from the fill of the Cyclopean 
wall are typical examples of L.H. III B pottery. For shape and decoration compare the pottery 
from the Mycenaean Fountain on the Athenian Acropolis, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 388 ff., figs. 
69, 70; and A.J.B. Wace, Chamber Tombs at Mycenae, pl. XLVII, 3, 13, 14. According to Furu- 
mark’s dating this type of pottery comes down to 1230 B.c., Chronology of Mycenaean Pottery, p. 115. 
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7. IP 2010. Pl. 70, g. Small Corinthian oino- 
choe, from north temenos dump. 


Et. 01077 m. 


On the neck are rows of wavy lines, on the 
handle and shoulder rays. The main zone car- 
ries a row of animals: two lions,’a swan, and a 
duck. The intervening spaces are filled with 
conventional patterns. Light buff clay; dark 
brown glaze, poorly preserved. 


suggested the rare zorjp, should probably be 
restored as xédwv. This term was applied to a 
common drinking cup ** rather than to the flat 
bowl with incurving rim of Corinthian manu- 
facture which by modern usage has been called 
kothon. Red Attic clay, lustrous black glaze. 


10. IP 1708. Pl. 71, a, b. Plastic vase of a 
comic figure, from large circular pit. 
Pres, 1. C1055 ta: 


Fig. 10. Iron Implement from East Temenos Dump 


8. IP 2424. Pl. 70, h. Terracotta bell,** from 
east temenos dump. 


H. 0.04 m., Diam. 0.038 m. 


At the top is a basket handle, and the bell is 
open at the top. On the body are three lines of 
glaze. Hard, red clay; dark brown glaze of 
good quality. 

9. IP 2047a. Pl. 70,i. Fragment of one- 
handled cup with flat bottom, from north teme- 
nos dump. 

In the photograph only the bottom is shown, 
but a large fragment from the body is pre- 
served. They were found together. On the base 
is incised the name of the vase céOwy. The two 
fragments come from a vase of the shape of 
Berlin 2266. In 1954 some inscribed fragments 
of such a vase came from the archaic deposit 
within the Temple of Poseidon.*® They are not 
from the same cup as the new fragments. The 
missing word in the dedication, for which I 


The head is missing. The man is seated with 
his legs drawn up and his elbows resting on 
his knees. His right hand, which he holds up 
to his beard, is well modeled with each finger 
indicated, but there is no left hand at all nor is 
it broken away. The bottom of the vase is 
perforated and a horizontal hole, perhaps for 
suspension, ran through the head, communicat- 
ing with the opening into the interior. The 
man seems to wear some kind of animal’s skin 
on his chest, rendered plastically and covered 
with small dots. Possibly this is merely in- 
tended to indicate the hair on the body, because 
the breasts are shown by dotted circles. On 
the belly, on, either side of a large phallos, is a 
dancing satyr painted in brown glaze. There 
are small rosettes on his knees and larger 
rosettes on the shoulders. Two wheel patterns, 
one unlike the other, are painted on the buttocks. 


Several plastic vases of this general variety 


*4 A similar bell came from the archaic Temple deposit in the 1954 campaign; Hesperia, XXIV, 


1959, 0155, NO. 16,pl.51,.d, 
id. DiS oeNOAIL OA la 52a: 


#6 See Aristophanes’ Knights, 600; Xenophon, Cyrop., I, 2, 8. 
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have been found in Corinth,*? and others of 
Corinthian manufacture have come from other 
places in Greece and Sicily. Our vase from 
the Isthmia has much in common with a plastic 
vase in the Louvre, to which Payne ** has 
devoted a considerable discussion. The pose 
and modeling are very similar and so is the 
trick use of holes for manipulating the contents. 
Another vase of the same kind is in the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York.*® This figure 
wears a sleeveless garment with dots, very 
similar to the stippled patch on the chest of our 
man. Animal figures are painted on hips and 
shoulders, and on the back are two rosettes 
rather like those on the shoulders of the figure 
from the Isthmia. It seems highly probable 
that the three vases were made and painted in 
the same shop. Payne dated the vase in the 
Louvre to the first quarter of the sixth century 
BC, 


11. IP 1959. Pl. 71, c, top. Roman lamp, 
from the small bath close to the Fortress of 
Justinian. Corinth Type XXVII, Group 2. 

L. 0.105 m., W. 0.078 m. 

On the rim is a vine pattern and on the 
discus rays. On the bottom is the signature 
EYNOPOY,®° incised while the clay was wet. 
Buff clay, unglazed. 


12. IP 1960. Pl. 7l1,c, right. Roman lamp 
made in the same mould as the preceding and 
found in the same place. Same signature. 


13. IP 1963. PI. 71,c, bottom. Fragmentary 
lamp, Type XXVII, found in the same place as 
the preceding. 

Diam. at top, 0.077 m. 


On the rim are triple clusters of grapes, 
interrupted by panels on the cross axis. On the 
discus is a square rosette surrounded by scal- 
lops. On the reverse within a triple groove 
is the signature EN!ITYNXANOY.*? Handle and 
nozzle are missing. 


14. IP 1928. Pl. 71,c, left. Early Christian 
lamp,°? Corinth Type XXXI, found among the 
work chips within tower 7 in the Fortress of 
Justinian. 

L0.15 mm, WW 10;0S-n1. 

On the rim is a pattern of alternating Taus 
and Lambdas, and on the discus an indistinct 
figure of a bird. There are two holes on the 
discus and a large wick-hole blackened from 
use. Brick red clay, micaceous. The lamp must 
have come into the layer of chips at the time 
of construction of the wall, and since it is un- 
broken and shows signs of use, its date must 


be approximately the same as that of the wall, 
Ca,_A,D:, DoW, 


15. IP 2135. Pl. 72, a. Largeycoarsesjar with 
wide open mouth and base ring, from tower 7 
of the Fortress of Justinian. 

H. 0.68 m., Diam. 0.45 m. 

On the neck are wavy rows of lines im- 
pressed in the wet clay by drawing a comb 
over it. Broad zone with similar but coarser 
and nearly straight lines on widest part of the 
body. Coarse, gritty clay, dark gray on the 
surface, brick-red within. 


16.. IP 2138... Pl. 72, bs earge; coarse. ami- 
phora with rounded bottom and narrow mouth, 
from same place as the preceding. 

H.. 0.65 m., Diam. 0.41 m. 

Broad zone of deep, slightly rippling grooves, 


47D). M. Robinson, A.J.A., X, 1906, pp. 421 ff.; and H. Payne, Necrocorinthia, pp. 170 ff., 
who gives a full discussion of plastic vases of Corinthian manufacture. 


48 Op. cit., pp. 175f., pls. 44,5 and 48,13,14. 


49 This vase, which is published by Gisela M. A. Richter, Handbook of the Greek Collection, 
p. 38, pl. 24, b, was kindly called to my attention by D. A. Amyx. 
50 This signature appears on four of the published lamps of Corinth, Corinth, IV, ii, Terracotta 


Lamps, p. 208, pl. XX XI. 


5t One lamp from Corinth has the same signature, op. cit., p. 204, fig. 137. 
52 For the type see op. cit., pp. 118 ff., Type XX XI, and pl. XXII, especially No. 1456. 
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made by comb while clay was wet. Ash-gray 
clay, surface partly blackened by fire. 


LZ 2130s biel ? Pl 7Z2..c slallwopen 
vase like “ umbrella stand,” with rounded bot- 
tom, from same place as the preceding. 

H. 0.58 m., Diam. at top 0.32 m. 

Broad moulded rim, no handles. On the out- 


e3cm 
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ments have been blackened in fire after the 
vessel was broken. 


Many fragments of other vessels of this puz- 
zling shape came from the fill of the tower. On 
one of these a rough form of signature has been 
produced by combing just below the rim. On 
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Fic. 11. Tall Open Vessel with Combed Grooves on the Inside 


side are shallow horizontal grooves produced 
when the vessel was being cast on the wheel 
and also visible on the inside. While the clay 
was still wet the surface on the inside was 
roughened by drawing a comb vertically from 
the bottom toward the rim. At intervals of 
ca. 0.15 m. the comb was drawn crosswise in 
horizontal lines over the vertical combings (Fig. 
11). This roughening of the surface extends 
over a little more than half the inside; the rest 
is plain. Brick red clay, but some of the frag- 


others the letters MO have been engraved in 
wet clay below the rim. All the vessels of this 
kind show the combing on the inside, and in 
every case part of the surface is left smooth. It 
is difficult to suggest a satisfactory explanation 
for the peculiar shape and treatment of the 
inside surface.®* Demetrios I. Pallas, who was 
in charge of the area where these vases came 
to light, believes that they were used as beehives 
and that the inside was roughened so that the 
honeycombs would cling to the vessel. 


58 In a large open jar from the Hellenistic period and signed OPESTAAA (Hesperia, XXVII, 
1958, p. 32, No. 42) the inside surface has been similarly roughened. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


1. IM 2315. Pl. 73, a. One half of a stone 
halter, from the east temenos dump. 

It is very elaborately carved with individual 
grooves for each finger of the left hand. The 
material is a greenish stone with high mica 
content. For the inscription and measurements 


see above, pp. 322-323, No. 1. 


2. IM 2140. Pl. 73, b, top left. Archaic terra- 
cotta horse, from large circular pit. 

Pres. H. 0.06 m. 

Head and all the extremities are broken away 
and the color has largely disappeared. On the 
mane and hind legs are traces of painted bars. 
The attachment for the rider’s right hand is 
visible on the mane. 


3. IM 2202. Pl. 73,b, top right. Archaic ter- 
racotta horse, from east temenos dump. 

L. 0.064 m. 

All four legs are missing. The mane is indi- 
cated by a series of notched streamers, and 
additional features are rendered by a dull red 
paint. The tail is a round knob. There is no 
indication of a rider, and it is possible that some 
other animal than the horse was intended. 


4. IM 2142. Pl. 73, b, bottom left. Terracotta 
horse, from large circular pit. 

Pres. H. 0.05 m:- 

Head and extremities are missing. Of the 
rider only the legs and hands are preserved. 
On the mane is a series of painted lines, and 
on the body and legs rows of circular dots. 


5. IM 2201. Pl. 73, b, bottom right. Terra- 
cotta horse, from east temenos dump. 

Rider, head and all the extremities of the 
horse are missing. Colors were added in red. 


SUMMARY 


6. IM 2429. Pl. 73,c. Small terracotta boat, 
from large circular pit. 


L. 0.061 m. 


On the stem are two eyes painted, and in 
the interior the ribs are indicated by color. 


7. IM 2426. Pl. 73,d. Upper part of archaic 
male figure in terracotta, from north temenos 
dump. 

Pres. H. 0.06 m. 


The hair is plastically rendered and colored 
brown. Eyes, lips and beard are shown in 
color.> 


8. IM 2199. Pl. 73, e, right. Female terra- 
cotta figurine, from the Palaimonion area. 


Pres: H. 012 1m: 


The chiton hangs from the woman’s right 
shoulder, leaving the left shoulder and breast 
bare. An outer garment, tucked under the 
left arm, covered the lower part of the body. 
The clay is coarse and gritty like that used for 
tiles, but the surface is smooth and covered 
with a white, opaque paint. The back is flat, 
as if the figure had been attached as a relief 
to a smooth surface. It may have been part of 
an altar or dedicatory shrine. 


9. IM 2198. Pl. 73, e, left. Small fragment of 
female figure, from the Palaimonion area. 


Pres. H. 0.06 m. 


It was made in the same mould as the pre- 
ceding, but the details have been somewhat 
more retouched. The two figures doubtless 
belong to the same monument. 


At the termination of the fourth campaign of excavation it is possible to assess 
the significance of the work accomplished and to indicate the direction that future 
investigation of the site should take. Despite the wholesale destruction of buildings 


54 There is a close similarity between this figure and the heads attached to Corinthian pyxides 
from the early decades of the sixth century B.c. Cf. H. Payne, op. cit., pl. 48, 8,9,15. 
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and the very slight depth of soil over most of the area, the excavations have produced 
a considerable mass of material from which to reconstruct both the physical aspects 
and the history of the Isthmian Sanctuary and Games. 

A large proportion of the portable objects of interest belong to the period before 
the Persian Wars. In the first quarter of the fifth century the Archaic Temple with.» 
all its wealth of votive gifts went up in flames. From the time of construction of this 
temple, in the seventh century B.c., until the end of the archaic period the sanctuary 
was very prosperous.” Its wealth is amply reflected in the debris from the fire that 
destroyed it. It was the period of the tyrants Kypselos and Periandros, who with 
their far-reaching connections toward the east, south, and west brought Corinth and 
the Isthmian Sanctuary to a pitch of opulence never again to be attained. 

The total destruction of the Temple and its treasures must have for a time ~” 
reduced the Isthmian Festival to unimportance. Soon, however, a new temple was 
erected, larger and more splendid than its predecessor. Isthmia, like the other great 
sanctuaries of the Peloponnesos, reflects the tendency toward monumentality. Doubt- 
less the interior furnishing was in keeping with its architectural grandeur. Yet, if we 
may judge from the objects found within the Temple, the gifts brought to the site 
declined greatly in quantity. This may be a false conclusion. The very richness of 
the votive objects could have been the cause of their destruction. We know that 
Isthmia shared with the other Panhellenic centers in the booty captured from the 
Persians at Plataia, and there were probably many other occasions, unrecorded by 
historians, when men of wealth and religious devotion showed their generosity to the 
Isthmian god. But after allowance is made for the element of chance in destructive 
actions, it cannot but impress the unprejudiced observer that so many of the valuable 
objects from our excavations are to be dated in the sixth century B.c. and so few in 
the fifth. 

The second fire that wrought havoc to the Temple of Poseidon broke out in the 
year 394 B.c. Xenophon,” who furnishes our only literary evidence for this fire, 
intimates that there was something mysterious about its origin: “ It was on this night 
also that the Temple of Poseidon was seen burning; but no one knows by whom it 
was set on fire.” We have excavated some of the debris from this fire, which had _ 
been thrown into the gully on the north side and to the east of the Temple. One 
readily recognizes the calcined marble roof tiles, which differ in the quality of marble, 
though not in size, from those of the fourth century repairs. Our excavation of the 
dumps from this fire have revealed none of the wealth of dedications that we find — 
in the debris from the Archaic Temple. ji 

The damage to the Temple was heavy. Not only were the wooden ceiling and 
roof construction completely consumed by the flames, but the walls themselves and 


55 Hellenica, IV, 5,4. 
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even the outer columns were damaged by the heat. Some of the building material 
could be re-used for the restoration but much of the stone work, especially the 
delicate carvings on frieze and cornice, had to be discarded. The rebuilding was 
carried out before the end of the fourth century B.c., but there seems to have been an 
interval during which the Temple remained in ruins. With its reconstruction, probably 
in the second half of the century, the whole sanctuary seems to have entered upon a 
new period of prosperity. This is indicated by the settlement on the Rachi, which 
came into existence about the middle of the fourth century and continued to flourish 
till the middle of the third. Additional evidence is furnished by two dedications to 
Demeter, whose cult house stood within the Sacred Glen (Hiera Nape). Both are 
dated in the fourth century B.c. Architectural members found in the orchard that 
was once the Hiera Nape and others from within the Sanctuary of Poseidon point 
to renewed building activity at that time. The old Stadium had probably existed in the 
fifth century, perhaps even earlier, but the parallel retaining walls and the intricate 
starting gates seem to have been added early in the fourth century. The west water- 
works and the pre-Roman reservoir that supplied the water for the Stadium, whatever 
their exact date, continued to function during this period. During the reigns of Philip 
and Alexander, when Corinth was designed to be the capital of a new world, the 
Isthmus once more became a meeting place of all the Greeks. It is not surprising that 
the material remains of the sanctuary reflect the political activities of the era. 

In the course of the second century B.c. this prosperity came to a sudden halt. 
The destruction of Corinth in 146 B.c, could not but adversely affect the Isthmian 
Sanctuary and its Panhellenic festival. Although we have Pausanias’ testimony to 
the fact that the Isthmian Games continued to be held under Sikyonian management, 
the excavations show that the sanctuary was allowed to fall into decay. Corinth with 
its allurements had attracted visitors to the Isthmian Games from all parts of the 
world. After the city had been laid in ruins a powerful inducement for a visit to the 
Isthmia was missing. Indications from the excavations are unmistakable. The great 
altar of Poseidon was demolished and three wagon roads ran across its foundation, 
so close to the Temple that they had to make a bend to avoid the northeast corner. 
Such secularization of the area surrounding the Temple can only mean that the cult 
had declined in importance. A similar effect is traceable in the early Stadium. Silt 
and gravel washing down from the east slope of the Rachi began to cover up the 
race track together with its starting line and athletic devices. And here too a wagon. 
road was made across the area once dedicated to athletic performances. 

This condition of neglect did not come to an abrupt end when the new colony 
was planted by Caesar on the ruins of Corinth. For some three-quarters of a century 
the Isthmian Sanctuary continued to show the effects of deterioration. Some time 
in the first century of our era, perhaps as early as the reign of Tiberius, a reorganiza- 
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tion and rebuilding of the sanctuary began. The Temple of Poseidon was probably 
then restored and its crumbling interior walls and floors revetted with marble slabs. 
A restricted area surrounding the Temple was enclosed by a temenos wall. In the 
southeast. corner of this rectangle a new altar was built to take the place of the 
demolished long altar close to the Temple of Poseidon. The games, which now were 
again managed by the Corinthians, regained much of their former splendor and 
popularity. At this time or earlier a new stadium was built in a hollow with steeply 
sloping sides that could be made to provide better accommodation for spectators and 
participants. 

The cult and precinct of Palaimon offer the best evidence for renewed interest 
and activity. Three sacrificial pits, constructed successively in the abandoned early 
Stadium, testify to religious activity in the area. The awesome holocausts and noc- 
turnal celebrations centering round these pits brought many worshipers who left their 
pottery vessels and oil lamps as tokens of religious devotion. Though at first there 
seems to have been no temple, the cult increased in importance throughout the decades 
of the first century, until toward the turn of the century, the circular temple was 
erected with its subterranean passage and cult equipment. 

Presumably the Theater was also rebuilt during the first century, but the 
extent of its rebuilding still remains to be determined. There were other buildings 
outside the sacred enclosures. Over a large area toward the east and south ancient 
foundations projecting above the ground indicate that the space devoted to the games 
and to the convenience of visitors was greatly enlarged. 

A new period of building activity began in the second century of our era. It was 
then that the stoas were built on the east, south, and west sides of the precinct of 
Poseidon, and possibly the Palaimonion was not given its final form until that time. 
These material improvements point to increased interest and popularity of the 
Isthmian Games. 

There is epigraphical evidence for further building activity in the time of the 
Antonines. Two inscriptions, one now in Verona, the other in Corinth, enumerate 
the buildings erected or repaired at the expense of the high priest of Poseidon, P. 
Licinius Priscus Iuventianus. Only two of the many structures erected by him can 
with any degree of probability be identified with the buildings uncovered in our 
excavations. These are the Palaimonion with its embellishments (apookoopypara) 
and the Sacred Entrance (tepa eioodos). The latter is probably the East Propylon 
excavated in 1956 and 1958. The Palaimonion has been described above. But here 
we meet with a chronological discrepancy. So far as we can judge from the scanty 
_ remains of the building and from the ceramic finds in the surrounding area, the 
temple was constructed not later than the end of the first century of our era. If this 
is one of the buildings erected by Iuventianus we shall have to suppose that the 
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original structure had been totally demolished, and there is no archaeological evidence 
for this. The inscription, however, does not refer to the building as a vads but as 
70 Hahaipdviov adv rots tpocKocpnpacw. Perhaps the reference is only to the precinct 
together with such monuments and statuary embellishments as it may have contained. 
This mention of the Palaimonion is immediately followed by the reference to an 
enagisterion and to the Sacred Entrance. Perhaps the large sacrificial pit east of the 
Temple of Palaimon was known as enagisterion, the east wall of which was repaired 
in the second century after Christ. In fact the contents of this pit furnished the 
clearest archaeological evidence for the continuation of the cult into the second 
century. Almost nothing was found in the vicinity of the temple itself that can be 
dated as late as that. A full discussion of the building program carried out by 
Iuventianus must await further investigation of the buildings outside the twin sanctu- 
aries of Poseidon and Palaimon. Our information about the sanctuaries in the 
second century is still very meager. 

The third century isan-almost complete blank. A few fragmentary lamps and 
some pottery from the fourth century show that the place was not wholly abandoned. 
Presumably the buildings remained standing, though probably not functioning, until 
the middle of the sixth century after Christ. Justinian’s engineer Victorinus, who 
seems to have been charged with the construction of the line of defense across the 
Isthmus, did a thorough job in demolishing the pagan shrines and their artistic 
treasures. From this destruction there was no recovery. The site was abandoned, _ 
except for the Fortress of Justinian and possibly other buildings near the fortress that 
served military purposes. The history of the Isthmian Sanctuary comes to an end_ 
during the reign of Justinian. 

The principal aim of the excavation up to the present has been to lay bare the 
two major shrines, the Temples of Poseidon and Palaimon, together with precinct 
walls and the various annexes relating to their cult. This task will probably be 
completed during the 1959-1960 campaigns. Next in importance is the further ex- 
ploration in the Theater. To gain a complete picture of the Isthmian Sanctuary it will 
be necessary to extend the investigation into more distant areas, among them the 
Sacred Glen and the later Stadium to the southeast of the present excavation, and 
to the surroundings of this stadium, where many foundations of ancient buildings 
project above ground. Further study of the Fortress of Justinian with its two major 
gates is likewise envisaged in the program of future excavation. The large circular 
pit has not been fully cleared. To complete this task may be both costly and difficult, 
because of the inflow of water, but the prospect of finding the explanation for this 
immense shaft gives it high priority among the unfinished tasks. 


Finally, some provision must be made for exhibiting the objects unearthed in 
our excavation. The present exhibition halls of the Corinth Museum are already filled 
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to overflowing. Rare treasures from our excavation are now stored away in drawers 
and workrooms unavailable to the public. In order to make the Isthmian Sanctuary 
intelligible and meaningful to laymen and scholars alike, a separate exhibit of the 
finds is an urgent necessity. A small local museum or a separate hall in the Museum 
at Ancient Corinth must be provided to meet this need. 


Oscar BRONEER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


NEOLITHIC FIGURINES FROM THESPIAI 


(PLATE 74) 


alae prehistoric mound on the south bank of the Thespios river, near ancient 
Thespiai, has attracted attention by the great quantity of artifacts readily found 
on its surface.’ Among these finds, now in the study collection of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, are fragments of six terracotta figurines. The 
best preserved of the pieces seem to be from steatopygous female figures dating from 
the Neolithic Period. 


1 (Fig. 1; Pl. 74). H. pres. 0.106; W. pres. at shoulder 0.079; Th. at waist 
0.044. Only the left half of the figure, from the shoulder to the topmost part of 
the thigh, is preserved. It is made of fairly coarse, slightly micacaeous clay, red on the 
surface, but an even gray throughout the core, with widely scattered dark and light 
impurities. The plain surface was smoothed by hand, but retains streaks and rough 
or uneven spots. 

It is formed of long, oval pellets of clay, pressed together and covered with the 
thick coating of clay which forms the surface. Two pellets, side by side, made up the 
chest, and four were used in the stomach. Legs, buttocks, arm and head were made 
of separate cores and attached before the final coating. The separate lumps of clay did 
not coalesce, accounting for the break down the middle of the torso, which leaves half 
the pellets and gives a clear cross section of the interior anatomy. 

The preserved half presents a female with a protruding, almost conical buttock. 
The head is missing; the break at the base of the neck removed more of the surface 
from the back than from the front of the body, a possible indication of shoulder-length 
hair. The abnormally high breast is set far out on the shoulder and stands out straight 
from the body. It is a small, low lump, barely smoothed, with its top in the same plane 
as the top of the shoulder. 

A break in the surface of the figure, starting at the end of the shoulder and 
running diagonally across the front of the body, indicates that the left arm was placed 
here, close under the breast, and was attached to the body along its whole length. 


1 John L. Caskey, “ Neolithic Sherds from Thespiai,” Hesperia, XX, 1951, pp. 289-290. I 
would thank Dr. Caskey for permission to publish these figurines and for his encouragement to 
study comparable pieces, throughout Greece, while I was a member of the Lerna excavation staff. 
My thanks also to Mrs. Grace Muscarella for her drawing and to Dr. Caskey for photographing the 
pieces and arranging the plate during my absence. 
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The scar in the surface widens at its lower end, near the center of the body, suggesting 
that there may have been a hand at this place. 

The back is quite vertical, becoming slightly concave at the small of the back, 
then swelling out to form the left buttock. A deep groove represents the hollow which 
follows the spinal column, and it is along this central line that the figurine has split 
in two. Only the topmost part of the back of the thigh is preserved, sharply set off 
from the buttock. 


Fic. 1. No. 1, Cross Section. 


The front of the figure swells evenly from a rather narrow chest to a heavy, 
slightly sagging abdomen. The deep navel was punched by a pointed implement at an 
upward angle. A very slight groove marks the lower edge of the belly. The flat 
groin is divided from the thigh by an incised line which curves up and around the hip. 
The vulva is represented by a simple incised line. 

The closest parallel is a figurine from Magoula Balomenou, No. 566 in the 
Chaironeia Museum.’ It is of similar fabric, but with a more highly burnished plain 


2 Georges Sotiriades, “ Fouilles prehistoriques en Phocide,” Rev. Et. Gr., XXV, 1912, p. 257, 
fig. 4, top center; A. J. B. Wace and M. S. Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly, p. 200, fig. 141, d. 
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red surface. Both arms are attached to the body, close under the breasts, and widen 
into crude hands near the center of the body. The large breasts are also widely set 
and at shoulder height. The lower abdomen and upper part of the leg are missing. 
Two other unpainted red figurines in the Chaironeia Museum, especially No. 580, in 
which these parts are preserved, are comparable to the one from Thespiai.* 


2 (PI. 74). H. pres. 0.065; W. pres. at shoulders 0.087; W. at waist 0.049; Th. 
at thinnest part of waist 0.032. The biscuit is fairly fine, slightly micacaeous, with 
particles of white matter throughout. A thin, buff surface covers a gray core, which 
was made up of pellets as in No. 1. This surface was highly burnished and then 
decorated with orange-red paint, which has crackled. 

The head is missing, the break running down into the painted triangle on the back. 
Just enough is preserved, however, to indicate that either the neck or long hair started 
from the edges of this triangle, as several points along it begin to rise away from the 
body. The break is fairly deep, as if the neck had been set into a socket. 

The left breast, lower and larger than that of the first figurine, is preserved, 
rounded out from the shoulder. It is roughly conical, standing straight out from the 
body, and is smoothed into the surface of the chest. The right breast and a large 
surrounding area of the surface are missing; this break continues around the shoulder, 
onto the back; all traces of the right arm are gone. The left arm is also missing from 
the shoulder. 

The positions of the arms cannot be determined, but it is obvious that they did 
not support the breasts in the common position. A break in the surface of the left 
hip, however, may mark a place where the left hand or lower part of the arm was 
attached to the body. The surface on this side of the body is rough, perhaps because 
it was here concealed by the arm and could not be burnished. The right side of the 
body is smoothed, but the right side of the belly has an unburnished patch. Is it 
possible that the arm was somehow held in front of the body here? More likely, I 
believe, the arm was held out to the side or above the shoulder.* 

The body is squatter than that of the first figurine, swelling rapidly from the 
thorax downward. The navel is a large hole punched downward with a squared, 
pointed implement. A groove runs along the base of the upper abdomen, separating 
it from a flatter band below. The hips widen from the waist. The back is flat across, 


* Christian Zervos, L’art en Grece (2nd ed.), plate 2, bottom left figure. 

* This pose is not so common as others, but there are examples of it. A white-slipped figurine 
from Tsangli has a raised right arm, while the left hand rests on the waist (Wace and Thompson, 
Prehistoric Thessaly, fig. 75,b). Although this piece is from Layer V at Tsangli, W. and T. 
find it more similar to the figurines of Layer III, in which pottery of class A3 predominates. 

Another Thessalian figure, as yet unpublished, holds a similar pose but is dissimilar in most 
other respects. 
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with no central groove, but curved in its vertical plane. The smooth break under the 
body shows the sockets into which the legs were fitted. 

The painted patterns on the figure seem to represent clothing, or at least straps. 
Two ladder-patterned stripes start from the back, probably just above the buttocks, 
and spread widely to pass over the shoulders; then they converge again across the 
breast and meet a horizontal stripe at the high waist. Only a few traces of this line 
are preserved on the fragment, but it seems to run completely around the front of the 
body, and in all probability completely encircled the figurine. It undoubtedly repre- 
sented a belt or the top of a girdle held up by the straps. 

Also starting from a point on the back, a wide, vertical stripe splits into two 
sections which encircle the neck and terminate in front in a circular pendant which 
hangs level with and between the breasts. Whether or not this circle was filled in 
solidly with paint cannot be determined, since the surface at the center is chipped. 


3 (Pl. 74). H. pres. 0.058; W. 0.020; Th. 0.011. The leg, foot and part of 
the pelvic region are well preserved, but the right side of the foot is chipped. The 
clay is fairly fine, with very few impurities, but slightly micacaeous. It is light 
brownish buff throughout. The surface was highly burnished with vertical strokes, 
except on the inner surface of the leg, which is only casually smoothed and may have 
been lightly attached to the left leg. It was built around a cigar-shaped core. The 
decoration is in orange-red paint. 

A small portion of the groin is preserved. From here the leg descends, straight 
in front and back but swelling slightly on the outer side from the hip downward. The 
inner side of the leg, where it was against the left leg, is flat. At the bottom of the 
leg, the back and side are constricted just above the low, broad foot, where the front 
splays slightly to form the toes. The spaces between the toes are represented by four 
straight incisions. There are no indications of knees in front or back. The surface of 
the back of the leg shows where a large buttock, occupying more than a third of the 
height of the leg, was attached. 

The painted patterns may represent clothing. Four vertical stripes, evenly spaced, 
run down the outer side of the leg. Near the bottom of these is a horizontal stripe 
which crosses the longest of the verticals. Below this a wide, horizontal band, reaching 
almost to the bottom of the foot, runs round the back and outer side. 

This piece is similar to the leg of No. 567 in the Chaironeia Museum.® The leg 
of the Chaironeia figurine is far more curved, but both have the flat groin, the large 
buttocks, and the similar flat feet, with protruding heels and incised toes. The painted 
red patterns are not the same. 


> Sotiriades, loc. cit., bottom center. Also see Sotiriades, Lpoucropixa dyyeia Xaipwvelas xat 
"Eartelas, "Ed. ’Apx., 1908, pp. 63-96, plate a’, no. 1. The best photograph of the figure is in Zervos, 
op. cit., plate 2, far right. 
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4 (Pl. 74). H. pres. 0.041; W. pres. 0.052; W. of chest 0.030; Th. of chest 
0.020. Only the chest, shoulders and part of the left arm are preserved. It is made of 
fairly fine, slightly micacaeous clay with some white and a very few dark impurities. 
The biscuit is even light gray; the surface is pale red, well smoothed by hand. 

The head is missing, leaving a large, wide break in the surface above the straight 
shoulders. Another break in the surface, across the chest, seems to indicate the 
position of breasts applied at shoulder level. Rough places in the surface below this 
area may indicate that the missing right arm ran diagonally down across the body 
beneath the breasts, or that the forearm returned horizontally across the thorax. The 
left arm was not attached to the front of the body. Almost none of the lower trunk 
is preserved. The back is very flat and straight, with a deep, wide groove running 
down its center. 


5 (Pl. 74). H. pres. 0.047; L. from heel to toe 0.054; approx. W. 0.042. Almost 
all of the left foot, to above the ankle, is preserved. It is of fairly coarse, slightly 
micacaeous clay with tiny white and dark particles. It is pale reddish brown in color, 
with an even gray interior. The surface was burnished, except for the bottom which 
was left merely smooth. 

The almost cylindrical lower leg flares in front to make a foot in the form of an 
oval pedestal. In the top of this protrusion are three deep, evenly spaced, crudely 
incised lines, representing the spaces between the toes. The back of the foot is 
missing, and the shape of the leg is uncertain. The right side of the foot is rough, 
where the other foot has been broken away, but the left side is slightly concave. On 
top, in the break from the leg, is a smooth depression that could have been pressed 
with a thumb. This indicates either that the figure was hollow, with heavy feet to 
help it stand, or that this was a socket into which the leg fitted. 


6 (Pl. 74). H. pres. 0.059; W. pres. 0.046; Th. 0.008. Too little of this hollow 
fragment remains to allow a satisfactory restoration. We may only speculate that 
the short, deep incision represents the vulva of a female figure, with the adjacent 
parts of the belly, groin, and right thigh. The clay of which it was made is fairly fine, 
slightly micacaeous, containing some white and dark impurities. The pinkish buff 
outer surface has been burnished in accessible places; otherwise it has been smoothed 
with fingers. The gray inner surface is streaked and uneven. The V chevrons on the 
upper leg and just above it and the crude V at the base of the incision are both in 
lustrous red, crackling paint. The hollow form and presumably large size make this 
piece unique among these figurines. 


Steatopygous female figurines are found throughout a broad geographical and 
chronological range in the Mediterranean area. As would be expected, however, those 
closest in style to the first three of our Thespiai fragments are those from the Neo- 
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lithic settlement at neighboring Chaironeia. Many other published pieces have been 
represented only with poor photographs, which may be misleading. Actual comparison 
of the objects, however, has shown that nowhere else, not even in other Boeotian 
sites, are the similarities so strong.’ 

The dating of the figurines is difficult. The fabrics of the first three figurines, 
as well as that of the sixth, are typical of Wace and Thompson’s First Period. Since 
Chaironeia, which supplies the closest parallels, was deserted at the end of the First 
Period,’ we have two strong indications of an early dating. Caskey’s recent excava- 
tion at Eutresis, however, has revealed two plain figurines of the same style, which 
seem to belong to a later period. The pottery associated with these contains no 
examples of red-on-white Chaironeia ware or any other exclusively early Neolithic 
wares. Therefore, we may only conclude that we have from Thespiai a group of 
steatopygous female figurines dating from the Neolithic Period and showing strong 
contacts between that settlement, Chaironeia and, possibly, Eutresis. A more precise 
date must await further research at these sites. 


GEORGE F. Bass 
U.S. Army, Korea 
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* See, however, two figurines found by John L. Caskey in a supplementary excavation at 
Eutresis in September 1958 (to be published in Hesperia shortly). Dr. Caskey kindly supplied me 
with information and photographs of these figurines, but I have not yet seen the original pieces. 
Somewhat farther afield, but of equal interest, are the figurines found by James Melaart in his exca- 
vations at Hacilar in Turkey. These not only display similar shapes, but are also in plain, burnished 
wares and wares with red paint on a light ground (James Melaart, “ Excavations at Hacilar,” 
Anatolian Studies, VIII, 1958, pp. 144-148, fig. 9, no. 2; fig. 10, nos. 1 and 5; pl. XXXII, a and b, 
showing photographs of the same objects). 

"Wace and Thompson, of. cit., p. 244. See also note 4 on the dating of the Tsangli figurine. 


EPIGRAPHICAL INDEX 


(VOL. XXVIII) 


KINGS, EMPERORS, 


*Avriyovos: [Bactdéus *Avtiyovov] im rasura, King 
of Macedonia a. 244/3 a., 175 (3 15-16) = 
Is Corel Wie fa 

Augustus: 3¢Bac[rod] Katica[pos], 76(2) ; Av- 
roxpdropos Kaicapos Geo viod S<Bacrod, 80(8) 
wos Ges, L?, 32247559 83013) al .G.,. Le, 
3230; Avroxpd[ro]pos Kaic[apos] cot v[tod 
Se] Bac[rob], 77 (3); Adroxpéropos Kaicapos 
Ge[od vilod S[eBacrod], 78 (/)= C.LA., IT, 
451; [Adroxpdropos Kalicapos [Oeot viod Se- 
Blaorot, 81 (10) =T.G., II*, 3227; Adroxpa- 
topos Kaic[apos] G06 viob [XeBac] rod, 81 (11) 
= I.G., I1?, 3228; [Airoxpa]ro[pos Kato] apos 
O[eod vi]od YeBac[rod], 77 (4); [ Airo | xpd- 
topos Kai[cap]os Oc00 viod XeBacrod, 82 (12) = 
L_G., If?, 3229A (—<I.G., 11?, 3281); [As- 
roxpdt|opos [Kaicapos] Oeod tod [X«Baloroi, 
78 (6); [Abroxparop: Kaioc]ape [Oe0b vidi Beau 


AND THEIR FAMILIES 


MeBalors, 77 (5); Adr[oxpdrop: Kaicapr] 
Oeo[S vidi Bed. YeBaord.], 76(1) ; [ Avr] oxpda- 
ro[pa Kaicapa 0] ¢06 vidv [S<Baordv], 67 

Tiberius: T[c]@[e]p[é]ov Kaicapos, 81 (11)— 
I.G., II?, 3228; TiBepior [Kaioapi] Oedu Se- 
Bao[or|éu, 87 

Nero: [N]é€po[m KAa]vdio. K[a]io[a]p[], 82 
(12)—J.G., I1?, 3229. 

Vespasian: Oveoracvavot, 82 (12)=—1.G., II’, 
3229A. (==Jt.G.; 117, 3281). 

Titus: [Avroxp]dropt Kaioapt SeBaora Titwr, 
82: (12) = 1.G.,, Il?, 32293 GGL 
3282). 

Hadrian: ‘A[8]piavos Kriorov, 83 (13) =—T.G., 
II?, 3230; [Sorfpe cal K]tiorn[e Adtoxpar | opt 
‘A8piavae [*’OAvp]aion, 81 (11)—1.G., IIT’, 
3228. 


MEN AND WOMEN 


Ay[--—-—-], ca. a. 353 a., father of Atroxpdrns, 
224 237 correcting 1.G., II?, 1558 84; [Ay 
——--], father of Adroxpdr[ns], 224 234 cor- 
recting J.G., II?, 1558 81; [Ay - - - -], 
father of Ad’ro[xpdérns], 224 232 correcting 
TG VI 558-79; 

“Ayvov Eb[ Ou] xpi(rov) Kvdabnv (ads), ca. a. 320 
a., 220 553-554 = I.G., II?, 1558 27-28. 

[‘A]yvovi[8]ns [Tle]rovo[7] paro(v) Knydi(oreds), 
ca. a. 320 a., 215 249-250 correcting J.G., I1?, 
1559 53-54. 

*ASova[vos — — —], ca. a. 320 a., 213 156 = 1.G., 
Il?, 1559 44. 

*A@nvddys, ca. a. 353 a., father of the proxenos 
[Ild]vxados, 221 17=1.G., II?, 1556 42; 
*"AOnva [Sys], father of the proxenos  [IIdy- 
kado]s, 221 21=1.G., II*, 1556 46. 


*AOnvmmos (Ilepaeds), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
Savpias, 218-219 482-483 = J.G., II?, 1557 
40-41, 

*"AOnvddwpos [@]eodépo(v) Medrte(vs), ca. a. 320 
a., 219 507-508 = I.G., II?, 1557 65-66. 

Aicyéas @eoreiMov Kyduoeds, orator a. 165/4 a., 
185 (7 4-5) == 1,G., 11; 950, 

["Adreéis], archon a. 173/2 a., 181 (61 )= 
XXVI 39. 

*AAKiBiddys “Hpa[KAcé] tov @op[ikios], honored by 
the Asklepiastai med. saec. III a., 178 (4 13) 
=I.G., II?, 1293. 

*AAkipaxos (Ilaane’s), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
"Avdpwv, 217 429-430. 

[°A]uddapos, on a grave stele at Hermione, 115 
(9) ; but possibly [‘O] pé8apos, g.v. 

[*Apv]| povn, ca. a. 320 a., [.G., I1?, 1558 45 where 
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the reading in 222 91 gives the name [- — -] 


od ernie’ | (genitive) (Eiwvupeds), ca. a. 353 
a., father of @eddudros, 215 330-331 = I.G., II?, 
1554 55-56. 

*Av[— — — -] (Houmerauy), ca. a. 353 a., father 
of [IL] atpoxAjs (or [I]arpoxAjs), 222 63 sup- 
Plementing 7G) 117), 1957102; “Ayi— —— —| 
(E.), father of [Iarpo]«Ajs (or [Tarpo] djs), 
222 61 supplementing J.G., II?, 1557 101; 
[Av ---] (2.), father of ["Iarp]oxA[js] (or 
[Ilarp]oxA[js]), 222 65. 

*AvdSpoxAjjs (Evovupeds), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
Adroxdyjs, 220 557-558 = 1.G., II?, 1558 31-32. 

*Avdpox[Ajs KA]ewiou é Kepapéwv, priest of As- 
klepios a. 328/7 a., 172 (2 19-20) =I.G., II?, 
354; ’AvSpo[KAjs éx Kepap]éwv, 171 (2 2-3) = 
I.G., II?, 354; *Av8poxdjs, 172 (2 12)=1.G., 
II?, 354. 

*Avdpopaxo[s], saec. II/III p., father of ’Adp|[o- 
das], 288 (15). 

"Avopwv “AAkiydxov [I]asan(eds), ca. a. 320 a, 
217 429-430. 

*AvriB.os IIpoxAéovs Ppedppios, priest of Artemis 
a. 249/8 a., 278 (7). 

*Avreyevns “Emy<é>vovs év Medi(ry) [o]ikd(v), 
ca. a. 320 a., 221 14-15 = J.G., II?, 1556 39-40. 

’Av[t]lyov éu Ta[- —— oikév], ca. a. 320 a., 222 
59-60 supplementing J.G., II?, 1557 99-100. 

*AvrucAns (Medreds), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
[N]eorrdAenos, 224 216-217. 

*Avriysevyns IoroxA[é]ou(s) Knydguoe(vs), ca. a. 
320 a., 220 548-549 = J.G., II?, 1558 22-23; 
°A. IItorox[A€]ov(s) Kydior(eds), 220 552-553 
= 1,G., II?, 1558 26-27. 

[’Avricbévns| (KvOyppios), ca. a. 353 a., father 
of *Avric<O>év[ ys], 225 328-329; [°A.] (K.), 
father of ’Avtipdv[ys], 225 329-330. 

*Avria<O>év[ns “Avticbevous Ku] Op (pos), ca. a. 
320 a., 225 328-329. 

*Avripavys, ca. a. 353 a., father of [@]€pourmos, 
222 98 == 1.G., I1?, 1558 47; *A., father of ©., 
222 95 = I.G., II, 1558 49. 

*Avtipav [ns “Avticbévovs] Kv6ypp (wos), ca. a. 320 
a., 225 329-330. 

*Avrdévos: M. ’Av[roHvos — — —], 324 (4). 


*Aro[AA... 8... Jewiov [- - -], ca. a. 320 a., 
217 408-409 correcting I.G., II?, 1557 34-35. 
Cte pe228: 

[A ]zoAACSw[pos — — —], ca. a. 353 a., father of 
[aleve eg | pod Reet 

"A[p]élo]rap[xos] (Mvuppivovcws), ca. a. 353 a., 
father of [...°...]8ns, 217 398-399 correcting 
1G. 117.1557, 25-36: 

*Apiorn [— — — — oik(otoa)], ca. a. 320 a., 224 
233 == J.G., Ti? 1558 30: 

*Aptotiwv, on a dedication to Eileithuia at Her- 
mione, 110 (3). 

*Aptotiov ("Adgidvaios), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
*Apiotopdy, 215 257-258 = 1.G., II”, 1559 61- 
62; "Api[o]riwv (°A.), father of ’A., 215 261- 
262 == /.G., 117, 1559 65-66: 

“Aptoro[— — —], ca. a. 275 a., father of *Apiord- 
paxos, 5 (3 29)== 1.G., L297 5. 

*Apioro[— — —] (XodAdcidys), ca. a. 353 a., father 
of [— — —Japyys (?), 218 454-455 correcting 
I.G;,. I]?,, 1558 42-13 Ci. p. 229: 

*ApotokXeidns @[éwvos (?) IH] epaeds, ca. a. 175- 
185. p., 284. 12.2): 

"AptoroxAjs, saec. IV a., father of [. £0.72... ]p, 
277 (6). Possibly the son was [Ka\\oé]y 
[ Aigwveds]. 

*Apiotoxpitos ("Adidvaios), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
le se ]las, 224 211. 

*Aptorop[— —] (Oivnidos), choregos saec. IV a., 
Zlo (AY 

*Apioropaxos *Apioro[— — —-— — - ip secretary a. 
241/0 @., 175 (3 29)—I.G., II?, 775. 

*Apiotopévns eu Med oik(Sv), ca. a. 320 a., 214 
217-218 = 1.G., II?, 1554 36-37. 

*Apiotovikn ey Ke(ipiaddv) of (xotca), ca. a. 320 
a., 223 122 =J.G., II?, 1558 76. 

*Apiotovicos “Api[orotéAovs Mapabivos], orator 
ca. a. 335 a., 239 3-4. 

*Api[orotéAns] (Mapabonos), ca. a. 370 a., father 
of *Apiarévixos, 239 3-4. 

[’ApsororéAn]s Zwpirov Pvdd(oios), ca. a. 320 a., 
I.G., II?, 1554 72 (cf. above, 226 347). 

[’Ap]ccropa[v — ——], at Hermione, 113 CA 

’Apiotodayys (Ayapveds), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
[2 25....JxAgs, 225 272 == I.G., 112, 1559) 98° 

*Apiotoday ’Apiotiwvo(s) *Adid(vaios), ca. a. 320 
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a., 215 257-258 = 1.G., II?, 1559 61-62; ’A. 
*Api[a]tiov(os) “Adidv(aios), 215 261-262 = 
I.G., II?, 1559 65-66. 


*"Aprepeoia [. o& 8] Muanota, *Adp[oda 0d] 
"AvSpoudxo[v ...'..] yury, saec. II/IIL p., 
287-288 (15). 

*Apx[- -- - - ], ca. a. 320 a., 223 136 = 1.G., 

II?, 1556 52, 
*Apy[— — — —Jov ®a[Anp (evs) |, ca. a. 320 a., 214 


231-232 = 1.G., II?, 1554 50-51. 

’Apyeda| las “Apxedajpou ‘Adae(vs), ca. a. 320 a., 
219 520-521 correcting /.G., I1?, 1557 78-79. 
A pxednpos (‘Adaeds), Ca. a. 353 a., father of 
"Apyedd[p]as, 219 520-521 correcting 1.G., IL’, 

1557 78-79. 

*ApyxémoXis, Ca. a. 200 a., father of A[v]| oigevos, at 
Hydra, 117 (14). 

["Ap|xov Taxvdjpou é« KotAns, ca. a. BV AUN Rea A| 
1g == 1.G., II?, 1556 43. 

[’Ao|KAnmiddns Mdpxov KoAdvrtevs, aet. Rom., 283 
(ln 

[?A ] oxAnmiddy [s Mae Tad | Anveds, ca. a. 175- 
185 p., 284 (12 4). 

"Arras €y K (erpraddv ) oix (Gv), ca. a. 320 a., 223 
112-113 = I.G., IT”, 1558 66-67. 

Aidpyrta Xpyparivy, mother of M (dpxos) Aip (9- 
duos ) Auxeyravds at Hermione, 109 (1). 

AdprAcos : M (apkos ) Adp(jAtos) Ackiyyavos Swxpa- 
tous, priest of Asklepios at Hermione, 109 
ek ; 

Aip(7Aws) Prwvidy[s .. PALS COAL om 
185 p., 284 (12 3). 

AbroxdciSys (Sdrjrtws), ca. a. 361 a., father of 
Everiwv, 172 (2 32)= EG. Ai 354. 

Abroxdjs *AvSpoxr€ [ov] (s) Etwrupe(vs) ca. a. 320 
a., 220 557-558 = I.G., II*, 1558 31-32. 

Attoxpatns Ay[- - -— -——- ], ca. a 320 a., 224 237 
correcting [.G., II®, 1558 84; Atroxpar[ys Ay 
——-—-], 224 233 = 1.G., II, 1558 81; Adro- 
[kpdérns Ay — — — —], 224 2322=1.G., ID’, 
1558 79. 

*Adp[odas], saec. II/III p., son of ’Avdpdéuaxo[s] 
and husband of *Aprepeola [.°%.°.] MuAnoia, 
287-288 (15). 

*Adpodacia, priestess of Eileithuia at Hermione, 


110 (2). 


*Ayupio(v) [- — — — olix(év), ca. a. S20" c., 
224 207. 


BéOvAdos (Xodapyevs), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
@cdhpactos, 220 567-569=1.G., 11?,1558 41- 
43. 

Biwoy (’Axapvets), ca. a. 353 a., father of Avxis, 
213 150 = J.G., II?, 1559 38. 

Blov éu Med oikd(v), ca. a. 320 a., 213 138 = 
LG. Al? 1559 26 


TAvképa [— — — — oix(ofca)], ca. a. 320 a., 224 
241 = I/.G., II?, 1558 gs. 

Tépyabo(s) Sw[oorp|drov Kvda6n(vaseds), ca. a. 
320 a., 217 399-400 correcting D.Gs, LP Alo57 
26-27. 


A[----- ],. cd. @ 320-a., 216 374 = TG. i, 
1559 176. 

Aapdpatos: Aapapdrw (gen.) at Hermione, 111 
(4). 

Aexpatea ITpwriov ‘AAaéws Ovyaryp, Saec. Tverd, 
275° (5): 

Aék(xtos) “Iov[Avavés — — —], ca. a. 175-185 p., 
284 (12 11)=— XI 75 (38 12). 

AcE) "E€airi8a yuva 8& ‘Inmoxdeds, On a grave 
monument on Kasos, 119 (22). 


Anp[...°...] Anpovo(s) Bped[ppr(os)], ca. a. 
320 a., 213 190-191 = J.G., II?, 1555 17-18. 
Anpéas ev [— — — o|ix(éyr), ca. a. 320 a., 224 217- 

218. 


Anuntplia] “Emxndi[orJa(c) oixo(doa), ca. a. 
320 a., 219 505-506 = I.G., II?, 1557 63-64 
where the reading ’Emixndi[ov]@ is correct. 

Anpyrpios (*Avaxaeds), ca. a. 170 a., father of 
Avovia[to]s, 189 (10 2)—=I.G., IT*, 974. 

Anpoxpatys, father of Nikxavdpos *A@nvaios, at 
Hydra, 118 (17). 

Anpoobévns [...°...]Ao(v) Bvdd(ows), ca. a. 
320 a., 213 154-155 — II?, 1559 42-43. 

Anpootpatos (IladAnvets), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
Anpéotparos, 223 106-107 = 1.G., II?, 1558 
60-61. 


Anpdotpatos Anpoorparov [II ]aAA(nvevs), ca. a. 
320 a., 223 106-107 = I.G., II?, 1558 60-61. 
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Anpéotpal[ros] (Ppedppros), ca. a. 353 a., 213 132- 
133 correcting [.G., II?, 1559 20-21. 

Anpotiov A[juwvos| Ppedppr(os), ca. a. 320 a., 
213 189-190 = 1.G., II?, 1555 16-17. 

Anpoddvyn(s) (Ilaanets), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
An[p] dgpiros, 219 487-488 = J.G., II?, 1557 
45-46. 

An[p] ogir0s Anpoddvo(vs) Toaan(et’s), ca. a. 
320 a., 219 487-488 — J.G., I1?, 1557 45-46. 
[Anp]ddiros Arjpwlvos Ppe]dppio(s), ca. a. 320 

a., 213 191-193 = I.G., II?, 1555 18-20. 

Anpov (Ppedppios), ca. a. 353 a., father of An 
Pt. 1p 3008191 eed GT 4555 17-18 
Ajpo[v] (®.), father of [Anu] dduAos, 213 191- 
193 == J.G., I1?, 1555 18-20; A[jpov] (®.), 
father of Anporiwv, 213 189-199 = I.G., II?, 
1555 16-17. 

Aiayer [ne hehe oe ]zo(v) *Ep[...], ca. a. 320 
a., 215 334-335 correcting /.G., II?, 1554 59-60. 

Avoyévns [Aox]AeiSov Kvda0[qvaeds], orator a. 
137/6 a., 189 (10 7) =J.G., IT’, 974. 

[Avddoros] (*Emixydpiowos), ca. a. 353 a., 214 207- 
208 = 1.G., II?, 1554 26-27. 

[Avox ]AciSns (Kvdabnvateds), ca. a. 170 a., father 
of Avoyévns, 189 (10 7) = I.G., II?, 974. 

Avoviovos, icoteAns ca. a. 320 a., 212 102, 106 = 
TG. 11*,.1554 12, 16. 

Avoviowos : Kapivas At[ovtows .P.0..], ca. a. 
175-185 p., 284 (12 5). 

Avovia[to]s Anpuntpiov *Avaxateds, secretary a. 
137/6 a., 189 (10 2)— J.G., II?, 974. 

Atvovicwos é[vy %]xa(pBovddv) ofi]x(dv), ca. a. 
320 a., 214 247-248 = J.G., I]?, 1559 51-52. 

Avovvedd| . .os], ca. a. 206 a., father of [iA] jotos, 
181 (6 4)== XXVI 39=—J.G., II?, 996. 

[Acovycddwpos Birimaov Kepadnbev], secretary a. 
164/3°a:, 275 (1). 

Aios (@dAvevs), a@ 138/7 a., son of Aewvidns and 
kedodyos xa[lt zupdédpos], 189 (10 23)—J.G., 
II?, 974. 

Aiwy, init. saec. II a., father of Afwv, 195 (11 1) 
= 1.G., II’, 975. 

Alwv Alwvo[s — — -], saec. II a., 195 (11 1)= 
We, LF, O75 Sete pales, 

Aop[— — -], ca. a. 320 a., 216 368 = /.G., II?, 
1559 70. 


Eipyvaios (PAveds), aet. Rom. 283 (11). 

*Eéacridas, father of Acéé, on Kasos, 119 (22). 

"Er [— — — -], ca. a. 320 a., 223 133, 135, 137 = 
EGU? 155645, 54538 

*Emyévys "Epo[ié8ns], chairman of proedroi a. 
328/7 a., 172 (2 7-8) = 1.G., II’, 354. 

*Emy<é>vys, ca. a. 353 a., father of *Avruyévns ev 
Medi(rm) [o]ixd(v), 221 14-15 =J.G., IT?, 
"1556 39-40. 

*Exiyovos éu Ile (pace) oikd(v), ca. a. 320 a., 219 
501-502 = I.G., II?, 1557 59-60. 

"Emixépdys “Ofjor oiké(v), ca. a. 320 a., 219 485 
a2 JG. 117.1557 43, 

*Emxpdrys ("EXevainos), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
DiroKparns, 220 565-566 = I.G., I1?, 1558 39-40. 

*Exixrytos, at Hermione, father of Aov«ios and 
grandfather of *Exixrnros, 110(2). 

*Exixtyntos Aovkiov, at Hermione, 110 (2). 

*Excrévyavos : “Exiruvydvov, signature on a lamp, 
536) (13): 

*"Emurvvyavos Turvovecdrns, at Hermione, aet. 
Christ., father of Iwdvvns, 115 G1), 

*Emyapidys Avoirrov Aaprr(peds), ca. a. 320 a., 
214 215-216 = J.G., I]?, 1554 34-35. 

’"Emyxapivos (Aevxovoets), ca. a. 353 a., father 
of [°E]mxapivos, 224 213. 

[°E] mxapivos "Emiyapivov Aevk (ovoets), ca. a. 320 
a., 224 213. 

Ep[— —] (IadaAnveds), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
ie is ]urmos, IUD ISS. 

*Epyoxép [ns] (Ipacets), ca. a. 353 a., father 
of @coydpys, 220 561-562 = 1.G., II?, 1558 35- 
36. 

"Epp[wv (IladApveds), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
[M] vjourmos, I.G., I1?, 1557 95 supplemented 
by 222 55. 

"Epvpvos, father of Mans Nixoudeds, 118 (19). 

‘Eotwaios év SxapBw(vddv) oix (dv), ca. a. 320 a., 
219-220 522-523 = J.G., II?, 1557 80-81. 

EiavyeXos @eavyéAov Xodde( dns), ca. a. 320 a., 
221 8s 1.G., II, 1556 33. 

E’Bovdos Ky[—- -— - - - ], ca. a. 320 a., 224 243 
= I1.G., II?, 1558 90. 

ERidnulos] (LTapynrrios), saec. II p., father of 
Evdnu[os], 285 (13). 

Eidos (Evmerawy), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
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[E]i@vpaxos, 220 524-525 —=1.G., IIT’, 1557 
82-83. 

[Bi ]epyérns, archon a. 164/3 a., 273 (1). 

Eieriwv AbroxAciSov Syrrios, orator a. 328/7 a., 
172 (2 32)—1.G., IT?, 354. 

EvOvxdjs (XoddrciSys), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
[Ed] @pwv, 213 136-137 = I.G., II’, 1559 24- 
25. 

[EvOvxpiros], archon a. 328/7 a., 171 (2 2)= 
PGS ATA 354 

Ei [Od]xpu(ros) (Kvdabnvaceds), ca. a. 359 d-, 
father of “Ayvwv, 220 553-554 = 1.G., II?, 1558 
27-28. 

[E]8Ovpayos Eidixov [Huvre]ramv, ca. a. 320 a., 
220 524-525 = I.G., II?, 1557 82-83. 

[ Ed] Pippov EiOvxdéovs XoAde (Sys), Cd. a. SYAO) (oe 
213 136-137 = J.G., II”, 1559 24-25. 

BixAjjs éy KoA (Avtar) oix (dv), ca. a. 320 @., 223 
110 = J.G., II”, 1558 64. 

[Bi]xdAn, ca. a. 320 a., 222 62 = 1.G., II’, 1557 
102. 

Eb[xpdr|ys (‘Emxndiows), ca. a. 353 a., father 
of [—-—-——]ro[s], 220 544-545 correcting I.G., 
II?, 1558 18-19. 

[Et ]xpdrns Evéévov Iaddn(vets), ca. a. 320 a., 
I.G., II?, 1558 58 (cf. above, p. 223 104). 

Evxrnpov KadAidxov Swe [vs], saec. IV a., 
EES Gn an 

[Evxripevos] (Evzupidys), ca. a. 277 a., father 
of [HoAvkrjpov], 174 (3 2)=1.G., IT’, tds. 

Bip[...]s év Ko[AA(vraér) otk (dv) ], ca. a. 320 
a., 215 263 = 1.G., II”, 1559 67. 

[Ed]udpys: see [.. ]uapys. 

Evpayos (‘Papvotows), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
Boppiwv, 219 516-517 = 1.G., 1”, 1557 74-75. 
Evéevos (IaAAnveds), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
[..]xpdrns (or [Ed] xparyns), 223 104 = 1.G., 

Tl; 1558.59: 

EireiOn ev Sx (apBoviddv) oixod(oa), ca. a. 320 
a., 215 259-260 = I.G., II?, 1559 63-64. 

EimdAeuos (’AypvAnbev), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
BimdAeuos, 213 146-147 = 1.G., I1?, 1559 34-35, 

EimdAeuos Evirodeno(v) ’Aypu(Ajbev), ca. a. 320 
a., 213 146-147 = J.G., II?, 1559 34-35. 

EiméAeuos (Iordpios), ca. a. 170 a., 189 (10 5) 
= I1.G., II?, 974. 


Evropos: Etmépov, signature on a Roman lamp, 
30011) 3 

Etoyu[os] E’diu[ov] Tapyjrr[wos], saec. IL p., 
285:,(13)5 

[E]éxdpioros Xdpynros *Adidvaios, chairman of 
proedroi a. 241/0 a., 175 (3 32)=—1.G., IV’, 
419: 


Zopiros (Bvddows), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
[- - - -]s (or [’ApiororéAy|s), 13Gas aL 
1554 72 (cf. above, p. 226 347). 


‘Hynolas (Epxeds), ca. a. 353 a., father of Nixo- 
Eevos, 223 105 =I.G., II?, 1558 59. 

‘H8iorn € Sxap(Bovddv) oix(odca), ca. a. 320 
a., 226 341 = I.G., II”, 1554 67. 

‘Hpaxda(— —), ca. a. 353 a., father of Xpvoiov, 
219 514-515 = J.G., II?, 1557 72-73. 

‘Hpaxreldns eu Me(Airyr) oikd(v), ca. a. 320 a., 
219 489-490 = J.G., II?, 1557 47-48. 

‘Hpdxderos, archon a. 137/6 a., 189 (10 1)= 
LGS2,2974. 

‘Hpd [kde] tos (@opixios), ante med. saec. Il a., 
father of *AAKiBiddys, 178 (4 13)—1.G., IT’, 
1293: 

[PH]x® é Tla( ) [olix(otoa), ca. a. 320 a., 
224 214. 


®acis, mother of Krew, 323 (3). 

@ea[i]rntos (Xodapyeds), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
Srovdias, 219 483-484 = 1.G., II?, 1557 41-42. 

@edvyedos (XoddAeidys), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
Eidvyedos, 221 8 = 1.G., IT’, 1556 33. 

@capis, ON a grave monument on Kasos, 119 
(23% 

[®eoSor0s], archon a. 95/4 a., 200 (13 10)—= 
LGrali ae toss: 

®@cvdapa XaprEvov, at Hermione, mother of ’Exi- 
xrntos, 110 (2). 

@edSwpos (Medre’s), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
*APnvddwpos, 219 507-508 = 1.G., I1?, 1557 65- 
66; [@]eddwpos (M.), father of @eddwpos, 219 
508-509 = J.G., II?, 1557 66-67. 

@cdswpos [@]coddpov Medite[vs], ca. a. 320 a., 
219 508-509 = I.G., II”, 1557 66-67. 

@cdp|vynot(os)] (OrAd{vH0s), ca. a. 353 a., father 
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of [Srpd]uBix(os), 214 241-242 = I.G., IT, 
1559 45-46. 

GcoreiOns (Kngiceds), ca. a. 198 a., father of 
Aioxéas, 185 (7 4-5)=I.G., II, 950. 

@copa[vns — — —"~ — -] *Ax[apveds], priest of 
Asklepios a. 337/6 a., 170 (1 18-19). 

Ocdgprros ’Av[.. .°...] Ebwvupe(vs), ca. a. 320 a, 
215 330-331 = I1.G., II?, 1554 55-56. 

Ocdppactos BafJAAov XoXapyed’s, ca. a. 320 a., 
220 567-569 = J.G., II?, 1558 41-43. 

®coxdpys “Epyoxap|ov] Upactets, ca. a. 320 a., 220 
561-562 = J/.C., II?, 1558 35-36. 

[©] €pourmos *Avripdvov [— — — — — peas ar 3206, 
222 98 = 1.G., II?, 1558 47; @. °A. [.], 222 
95 == J.G., I1?, 1558 49. 

®@[€wv(?) | (Tlepaeds), ca. a. 142-152 p., father 
of *ApiorokAeiSys, 284 (12 2). 

O€wv (IlAatauxds), father of Sivn, saec. IV a., 
27 PSY 

@péurra eu Me(Airy) oixod(ca), ca. a. 320 a., 
219 493-494 = J.G., II?, 1557 51-52. 

@Opacvpydy(s) Kndeido(v) Aevxovo(eds), ca. a. 320 
a., 214 219-220 = I.G., II?, 1554 38-39. 

®@vpdd[yns — — — —], ca. a. 320 a., 222 517 = 1.G., 
Di. 1557 97 


[@v] udpys: see [.. ]udpys 
[I] atpoxAjs °*Av[- ae —]|s Eure[r] (atv), ca. 
a. 320 a., 222 63 supplementing J.G., II?, 1557 


ca. 6 


103; [larpo] djs *Av[— “2 © — ]s Bumer (av), 
222 61 supplementing J.G., II?, 1557 101; 


ca. 6 


[Tarp ]oxA[ 4s Av — -—— — — s|] Eumer[ac(av) |, 
222 65. Alternatively, the name may be re- 
stored as [IL]arpoxAjs, q.v. 

*Iovdtavés: Aéx(xios) “Iov[Avavos — — —], ca. a. 
175-185 p., 284 (12 11)— XI 75 (38 12). 

[L]ovAvos Tepoxpdryns Suxvevios, 324 (4). 

‘ImmoxAjs, husband of Aeéo, on Kasos, 119 (22). 

Irapn éu Ie (paset) oixob(oa), ca. a. 320 a., 219 
497-498 = I.G., II?, 1557 55-56. 

Iwavyns 6 Thy pakapiay Ke edAaBH pyjunv vids *Em- 
Tuvxdvov Tod THY edAGB[H] prnunv Lirvovaciarov, 


atuetermione, 115: (11). 


Ka[—----- lead, 320d. 210 336! GL? 


Kadniddys (Taaweds), ca. a. 253 a., father of 
KaAXias, 215 253-254 = J.G., II?, 1559 57-58. 
KaA[Aéas], archon a. 94/3 a., 200 (13 2)=I.G., 

112, 1033. 

Kakd[i]as (‘Adidvaios), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
Kaddurmidys, 214 245-246 = I.G., II?, 1559 49- 
50. 

[K]aAAias KadXxpdrous *AdiS(vaios), ca. a. 320 
a., 225 270 = I.G., II?, 1559 96. 

KaAAlas KaAdradov TMaane(ds), ca. a. 320 a., 215 
253-254 = 1.G., II?, 1559 57-58. 

[K]oAdia<s> eu Te[c(pore?) ot] Kav, ca. a. 320 a., 
212 112-113 = J.G., II?, 1554 22-23. 

Kaddcparys (Adidvaios), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
[K]aAAtas, 225 270 = I.G., II?, 1559 96. 

KadXipaxos (Mapabenos), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
[— - —]payos, 221 36 =J.G., II?, 1557 38s; 
[K]addipaxos (M.), father of [— — — paxos], 
221 34 = 1.G., II’, 1557 86; [Ka]AAi[p]axos 
(M.), father of [--- paxos], 221 39. 

KaddAipaxos (Sworeds), “saec. IV a., father of 
Eixrnpov, 277 (5). 

Kaddurridns KadA[i]ov ’Adid(vaios), ca. a. 320 
a., 214 245-246 = J.G., II? 1559 49-50. 

Kaddurridy[s] Tyovaxros Taaweds, ca. a. 320 a., 
217 430-432. 

[KarArpd]v "ApuoroxAgovs [ Aigwveds], saec. IV a., 
277 (commentary on 6). 

Kapivas At[ovvowos . °%: oer ca. a. 175-185 es 
284 (12 5). 

Kyn[- — — -], ca. a. 353 a., father of EvBovdos, 
224 243 = I.G., II?, 1558 90. 

KybeiSns (Aevkovoeds), ca. a. 353 a., 214 219-220 
== J.G., 117, 1554 38-39, 

Ky dios Kydicodypov WadAn(vets), ca. a. 320 a., 
212 110-111 = I.G., II?, 1554 20-21. 

Kydioddynpos (IaddAnveds), ca. a. 353 a., father 
of Kndiows, 212 110-111 = I.G., II, 1554 20- 
21. 

[K]irros éu Teu(patet) oixdv, ca. a. 320 a., 212 
100 == [.G., II?, 1554 10. 

KX€apx[os] (AypvdAjbev), aet. Rom., father of 
IlvGei8ys, 282 (10). 

[KA]ewias (é« Kepapéwv), ca. a. 361 a., father of 
*Avdpox [Ans], 172 (2 19-20) = J.G., II?, 354. 

KAco[— — -], ca. a. 320 a., 226 333. 
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[K ]AcdEevos (OijOev), ca. a. 320 a., 223 109 = 
I.G., I1?, 1558 63. For the demotic, see above, 
Duo 

KAed) @acidos, dedicant at the Isthmia, 323 (3). 

[Ké]vov éu Me(Airn) oik (dv), ca. a. 320 a., I.G., 
II?, 1559 85 (cf. above, p. 225 259). 

Kopd8vrn év @opix(dt) oixod(oa), ca. a. 320 a., 
218 472-473 = I.G., II”, 1556 22-23. 

Kpavads Krynoip[Gvros Byoaets], orator a. 244/3 
a., 174 (3.5) and 175 (3 33)—J.G., IT’, 775. 

Krnolas Krijowvos @opixi(os), ca. a. 320 a., 219 
503-504 = J.G., I]?, 1557 61-62. 

Kryoip[dv] (Byoaets), ca. a. 277 a., father of 
Kpavaés, 174 (3 5) and 175 (3 33)=1.G., 
Life7 7a: 

Krijcov (Q@opixios), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
Kryoias, 219 503-504 = I.G., I]?, 1557 61-62. 
Kryowvi[d]ns O70 (ev), ca. a. 320 a., 223 109-110 

=I/.G., II?, 1558 63-64. 

[Kv8yvep], archon a. 244/3 a., 174 (3 1)=1.G., 

£7 c7 7/5. 


Adpaxos (’O7bev), ca. a. 353 a., father of Tvdevs, 
2215=—J.G., II?, 1556 30. 

Aaprpis év Sxap(Bovddy) oixota(a), ca. a. 320 
a., 215 255-256 = J.G., II?, 1559 59-60. 

Aaodixn, On a grave monument at Hydra, 117 
(15); 

Aaodikn EavOirmov Aaodixioca, On a grave monu- 
ment at Hydra, 118 (16). 

Aeo[——-—-—], ca. a. 320 a., 217 435. 

AGT | ssa. 3 |s &« tév épy(alopevwv) ert Kuv(o- 
odpye) oik(av), 222 98 (cf. p. 231) correcting 
[.G., 117, 1558 51-52. 

Aéwy: [— — —Japxos 6 kal Aéwy MeyadoxA€ous @ec- 
oards, 324 (4). 

Aewvidn[s Nuxoxpdrov @Avevs], priest of Asklepios 
a. 138/7 a., I.G., II?, 1019 13-14 (cf. above, 
p. 188); [A.] Nixox[pdrov] &., 189 (10 7-8) 
supplementing and correcting J.G., II?, 974. 

Auxwvvavés: M(apxos) Atp(jAvos) Ackwyavds Sw- 
kparovs, priest of Asklepios at Hermione, 109 
(1). 

Aovx.os ’Emixryrov, at Hermione, father of ’Ezi- 
xrntos, 110 (2). 


AvSy *AAwrenH (or) [oixot (oa) ], ca. a. 320 a., 215 
328 = J.G., II?, 1554 53. 

Avis Biwvos [’Axapy(ets) ], ca. a. 320 a., 213 150 
= I/.G., II’, 1559 3s. 

[A] uxicxo[s AvoSdrov] "Emixyn(dicws), ca. a. 320 
a., 214 207-208 = I.G., II?, 1554 26-27. 

Avo[— -— — —], ca. a. 320 a., 216 372 = J.G., IT’, 
1559 74. 

Avoavias, ca. a. 353 a., 218 450=—/.G., II?, 
1558 8. 

Avowddys, archon a. 241/0 a., 175 (3 28) =1.G., 
e772 

Avoddys Xiwvos "Awe (Ov), ca. a. 320 a., 225 
267 =I1.G., II?, 1559 93. 

Avoidixos Avawotpatov *Axapve(vs), ca. a. 320 a., 
212 98-99 =I.G., II?, 1554 8-9. 

A[v]otéevos, son of *ApyéroXs, ca. a. 200 a., on 
a grave monument at Hydra, 117 (4). 

Avourros (Aaprrpets), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
*"Emxapidyns, 214 215-216 = 1.G., IIT’, 1554 34- 
35. 

Avoiotpatos (’Axapvets), ca. a. 353 a.; father of 
Avoidixos, 212 98-99 = I.G., II?, 1554 8-9. 
Avorxépn[s —-——], ca. a. 320 a., 224 152 = I.G., 

II*, 1557105. 


Mans *"Epvpvov Nixopndevs, on a grave monument 
at Hydra, 118 (19). 

Madbaxn ey K<e>p(iadav) oik(otea), ca. a. 320 
a., 223 114-116 = I.G., II?, 1558 68-70. 

Mavys év KoA[A(vrér) | oikd(v), ca. a. 320 a., 214 
209-210 = I.G., II?, 1554 28-29. 


Mavia, on a grave monument at Hydra, 118 
(18). 

Mépxos (KoddAvreds), aet. Rom., father of [’A]- 
okAnmadys, 283 (11). 

MeyadoxAfjs (@ecoadds), father of [— — —Japyos 
6 kal Aéwv, 324 (4). 

Mel [- -“-"- -], priest of Asklepios a. 140/39 
a. (?), 186 (8 9). 

Med [—-—-], ca. a. 353 a., father of [—— —]8wpos, 
217 406 =1.G., II?, 1557 33 (cf. above, p. 
228). 

Mevédypos eu Me(Airm) oikd(v), ca. a. 320 a., 
219 491-492 —J.G., II?, 1557 49-50; M. éu 
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Medi(ry) oft]xdv, 219 495-496 =J.G., II?, 
1557 53-54. 

Men[——-—], ca. a. 353 a., father of TidOe0s, 222 
59a JG) 114, 1558 99; 

Ménos év | [— — — oik(év)], ca. a. 320 a., 215 
332 == J.G., IT?, 1554 57. 

Mevirrn, ca. a. 320 a., 213 187. 

Mevitys Mévwvos Kvda0 (nvaeds), ca. a. 320 a., 223 
112, 114, 117, 119, 121 = J.G., II?, 1558 66, 68, 
71, 73; 75. 

Mévoy (Kvdabnvaeds), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
Mevirns, 223 112, 114, 117, 119, 121 = J.G., II’, 
1558 66, 68, 71, 73, 75. 

Meow [’AAw] rexjow oik(odca), ca. a. 320 a., 222 
99-100 = 1.G., II”, 1558 53-54. 

Muoyédas Navxpdtovs KodAu(reds), ca. a. 320 a., 
226 339-340 = 1.G., II”, 1554 65-66; M. [N. 
K.], 226 335. 

Mydowv év Me[AL(ry) ] oixdv, ca. a. 320 a., 221 
15-16 == J.G., II?, 1556 40-41. 

Mvnoléa{y} én Te(paret) oiko(toa), ca. a. 320 
a., 212 104 = J.G., II?, 1554 14. 

[M]vnourros “Epp[wvo]s I[a]AA[nve(vs) ], ca. a. 
320 a., I.G., I1?, 1557 95 supplemented by 222 
55. 

Moox[— — —], ca. a. 320 a., 225 244 = 1.G., II?, 
1558 91. 

Mooxiwv éu Iep(aet) of[ik]a(v), ca. a. 320 a., 
213 148-149 = J.G., II?, 1559 36-37. 

Méoxos éy Ke(piaddv) oix(Gv), ca. a. 320 a., 
223 120 = J.G., II?, 1558 74. The name (Méo- 
xov) was taken by Koehler as feminine (J.G., 
IT 5, 772b B 31 and Index on p. 319). 

Mépos év Kvda0(nvaiwr) oikdv, ca. a. 320 a., 221 
9-10 = 1.G., II?, 1556 34-35. 


NavkAjs Navxparovs KoA (Avreds), ca. a. 320 a., 
226 340=IJ.G., II?, 1554 66; NavxA[js N. 
Koddv(reds) ], 226 336. 

Navxparns (KoAdAvtev’s), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
MucyoaAas, 226 339-340 = 1.G., II?, 1554 65-66; 
LN) ] CK.) father of M5. 226 335 N.(K.), 
father of NavxaAjs, 226 340 =J.G., II?, 1554 
66; [N.] (K.), father of NavxA[js], 226 336. 


Navo[---], ca. a. 320 a., 222 51. 


Nexias, at the Isthmia, 324 (56); Nuxéas, 325 
GO516 Je 

[N]eorréAenos *Avtixh€ovs Medur (eds), ca. a. 320 
a., 224 216-217. 

Nixavdpos Anpoxpdrov ’A@nvaios, on a grave monu- 
ment at Hydra, 118 (17). 

Nixapiorn [— — —— oix (oda) ], ca. a. 320 a., 224 
238 == 1.G.; 11?) 1558.85. 

[Ne]xnparos (Medirevs), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
[Nuxnparos], 225 253 = I/.G., II?, 1559 79; N. 
(M.), father of [Nix] jparos, 225 257 = I.G., 
T{?, 1559 83; N. (M.), father of N., 225 260, 
264 = 1.G., II?, 1559 86, 90. 

Nexnparos Nuknpdrov Medi (evs), ca. a. 320 a., 225 
260, 264 = I.G., II?, 1559 86, 90; [N. Nu] xnpd- 
tov Meir (evs), 225 253 = J.G., II?, 1559 79; 
[Nix] yparos N. MeAi(reds), 225 257 = J.G., 
IT?, 1559 g3. 

Nuxnparos (PdAvevs), ca. a. 206 a., father of 
[- #*- -]s, 181 (6 5)= XXVI 39=1.G., 
II?, 996. 

Nixyrns (Iepyaojbev), ca. a. 198 a., father of 
TIpwraydpas, 185 (7 6)=1.G., II, 950. 

Nixias: see Netkias. 

Nixias éu [I] ec(paret) oik<d>v, ca. a. 320 a., 220 
563-564 = I.G., II?, 1558 37-38. 

Nixddicos [6 kat] Xapitwv ’A€nned[s], saec. 11/111 
p., 287 (14). Perhaps Nixd8ixos Xapirov[os] 
*Alnved[s]. 

Nixox[parns] (PdAveds), ca. a. 171 a., father of 
[ Acwvidns], 189 (10 7-8)=J.G., II?, 974; 
[N.] (@.), father of Aewvidy[s], I.G., II?, 
1019 13-14 (cf. above, p. 188). 

Nixdgevos “Hynotov *Epyi (eds), ca. a. 320 a., 223 
105 == J.G., II?, 1558 59. 

Nixéotpat[os — — — —] ’Axap(ve's), ca. a. 320 a., 
226 332-333. 


EdvOurmos, father of Aaodixn Aacdixicoa, at Hy- 
dra, 118 (16). 


Oivadyns OivoxAéo(vs) ‘Apagéav(revs), ca. a. 320 
a., 214 211-212 = J.G., II?, 1554 30-31. 

OivoxrAn(s) (‘Apagavrevs), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
Oinddys, 214 211-212 = J.G., II?, 1554 30-31. 
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Odvpmias év Kuv8a(Onvaiwr) oixod(ca), ca. a. 320 
a., 219 518-519 = I.G., II”, 1557 76-77. 

*Odvpar [iddwpos] (’AypvdAgGev), ca. a. 353 a., father 
of [- — — —]s, 221 94-95 correcting I:G., IT’, 
1554 4-5. 

[‘O] ud8apos, on a grave stele at Hermione, 115 
(9) ; but possibly [’A]pddapos, g.v. 

‘Ovynoipn ’Ador(exjow) oikod(oa), ca. a. 320 a., 
214 221-222 = J.G., II?, 1554 40-41. 

*Ovijoipos ’A[Awme(Kjow ?) oik]G(v), ca. a. 320 
a., 213 194-195 correcting I.G., II?, 1555 21-22. 


Ma[...7....JoAo(v) Idiore[a8(ys)], ca. a. 320 
a., 217 404-406 = J.G., II?, 1557 31-33 (cf. 
above, p. 228). 

Idudidos [é A]axi(adav) oixév, ca. a. 320 a., 
220 559-560 = I.G., II”, 1558 33-34. 

[I]déudiros (PvdAdows), ca. a. 353 0° 226 346 
—I/.G., IT’, 1554 71. 

[IId]vxados *APnvddov, proxenos ca. a. 320 a., 
221 iv=—I.G., II?, 1556 42; [Ildévxado]s 
*AOnva [Sov], 221 21 = J.G., I1?, 1556 46. 

Tlavra[A¢wv] (é Kepapeov), ca. a. 361 a., father 
of TpoxAei8ys, 172 (2 8-9) =J.G., II, 354. 

[Tap] peviov (‘Apadyvos), ca. a. 171 a., father of 
[Bawv], 187 (9)—I.G., II?, 1019; [I.] 
(’A.), father of [@iAw]v, [.G., II’, 1019 40 
(cf. above, p. 187). 

[I]arpoxAjs *Av[— — ““- — —]s Bure[r] (ar), 
ca. a. 320 a., 222 63 supplementing J/.G., I1?, 
1557 103; [Ilarpo]xAjs “Av[—- - —'- — —]s 
Evret(oidv), 222 61 supplementing /.G., IT’, 
1557 101; [Iaztp]oxA[js ’Av — — Sova sl 
Eurer[ac(ov)], 222 65. Alternatively, the 
name may be restored [*I]atpoxAjs, g.v. 

[He]uic[r]paros (Kyduoreds), ca. a. 353 @., 
father of [‘A]yvwvi[3]ys, 215 249-250 cor- 
recting 7.G., I1?, 1559 53-54. 

IléAoy, archon a. 165/4 a., 185 (7 1) = 1.G., IT’, 
950. 

IlioroxAjs (Knyduoeds), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
*Avrimevys, 220 548-549 = I.G., II?, 1558 22- 
23; Iluorox[A] fs (K.), father of ’A., 220 552- 
553 = J.G., I]?, 1558 26-27. 

TucroxAjs éu Me[A(irm) oi]x(dv), ca. a. 320 a., 
214 243-244 = J.G., II”, 1559 47-48. 


IAayyov éy Kee (piaddv) oik(odca), ca. a. 320 a., 
223 118 = 1.G., II?; 1558 72. 

TAayyov év [K]vda(Onvator) oixoto (a), ca. a. 320 
a., 220 555-556 = I.G., II?, 1558 29-30. 

HoAvevxros, ca. a. 353 a., father of [. 5. . Jes, 212 
115 correcting J.G., II?, 1554 24. 

ToAvevkros, archon a. 24978 a., 2A SIN 

[TloAvkrijpov Eixripevov Evaupidns], secretary a. 
244/3 a., 174 (3 2-3)—1.G., II, 775. 

Hodvpytos, ca. a. 353 a., 218 458—J.G., IT’, 
1558 16. 

Todvorpat{ar} (os) (*Emxndicws), ca. a. 353° 4., 
father of ToAvortparos, 221 11-12 = LGA 
1556 36-37. 

ToAvorparos Hodvotpar {ar} (ov) "Emunpiows, ca. 
a. 320 a., 221 11-12 = I.G., IT’, 1556 36-37. 
TloAvriyos év KoAAv(rae) oix(dv), ca. a. 320 a., 

215 251-252 = J.G., II?, 1559 55-56. 

TloAvyappidns (- — A ——), ca. a. 353 a., father 
of [.. ]pdorparos, 223 101-102 = I.G., II?, 1558 
55-56. 

Ti+ Wopanio[s PrAaBavds Ip] eipos Tapyyrrios, ca. 
a. 175-185 p., 284 (12 6-7) ; Tlop(anios) Bda- 
Biavds (Tapyyrros), councillor of Aigeis a. 
182/3 p., 285 correcting IV 48 (11 14)=— 
SEG. Nee é 

Tlocedév[tos é]y KoAAv(rat) o[ix (Gv) ], ca. a. 320 
a., 214 225-226 = I.G., II”, 1554 44-45. 

IIpetuos: Ti: Hopryio[s PAaBiavds Ip] cipos Tap- 
ynttwos, g.v. 

TIpicv6y éu Me(Xirqe) oix(odca), ca. a. 320 a., 
225 266 correcting J.G., I1?, 1559 92. 

TIpoxAeidns Uavra[A€ovtos éx Kepa|péwv, orator a. 
328/7 @., 172289) = T.G., 1175504 

IIpoxAjs (Ppedppios), ca. a. 282 a., father of 
*AvtiBwos, 278 (7). 

Hpwraydpas Nixyrov ITepyaonbev, priest of As- 
klepios a. 165/4 @.,, 185 (7 6)==T GE, 
950; ILII., 186 (7 27-28)— I.G., I1?, 950. 

IIpwrias ‘AAaevs, saec. IV a., father of Aeparea, 
275 (3). 

Ilv6eidns KAedpx[ov] ’AypvdAnbev, aet. Rom., 282 
(10). 

IIv0d8yros (‘Ayvovows), ca. a. 361 a., father of 
IIv008yros, 171 (2 4)=1.G., IT*, 354. 
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TIvO08nA0s HvO08yA0v [‘Ayvovows], secretary a. 
328/7 @., 171 (2 4-5) =1.G., IT’, 354.. 


‘Podia ev @opix (1) oixod(ca), ca. a. 320 a., 218 
468-469 —= I.G., II?, 1556 18-19. 


Zapariov (TapBwrddys), ca. a. 223-203 a., father 
of [----]s, 180 (5 9) =1.G., II? 820. 

Xatvpos ‘Ayvodv(7:) oik(dv), ca. a. 320 a., 212 
08 =='G., 117155418. 

Zavpias ’APnvirmov TMepar(eds),-ca. a. 320 a., 218- 
219 482-483 = /.G., II?, 1557 40-41. 

Zépywos: Sepetov (—= epylov), aet. Christ., at 
Hermione, 116 (12). 

Stwa[———] (feminine), ca. a. 320 a., 214 229 
mel GLI 1554-46. 

Xipadrov [— — — - oix(odca)], ca. a. 320 a., 224 
235 = I.G., II?, 1558 se. 

Sinn O€wvos WAarauxy, saec. LV a., 277 (5). 

Sipos éu U(epatet) oi (dv), ca. a. 320 a., 222 96 
== /.G., 117, 1558 50. 

Spuxpias (Ipyrros), ca. a. 353 a., father of Tiys- 
atpatos, 226 3438 = 1.G., II?, 1554 6s. 

rovdias @ca[u]ryto(v) Xodrap(ye’s), ca. a. 320 
a., 219 483-484 == J.G., II?, 1558 41-42. 


Tp [- — —] eu. IL| exp (ave? ) oix (Gv) ee VAL) 
a., 216 370-371 = I1.G., II?, 1559 72-73. 
Srpato[— — —] *AypvA(fow) oik., ca. a. 320 a., 


225 330—226 331. 

Stparovikn eu Me(Airm) oix(otca), ca. a. 320 a., 
225 262 = 1.G., II?, 1559 8s. 

[Szpo] uBix(os) @cou[vyior(ov) ‘OA]vvA.(0s), ca. 
a. 320 a., 214 241-242 = 1.G., IT’, 1559 45-46. 

Swxpdtns, father of M(dpxos) Avp(Awos) Ackw- 
ywavos at Hermione, 109 ely: 

Xwoias ev “Hfatoria (dav) oikdv, ca. a. 320 a., 221 
12-13 = 1.G., II?, 1556 37-38. 

Swoidnpos (Zurerauy), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
[Be] idirmos, 225 258 = 1.G., II?, 1559 84; 3. 
(&.), father of [®.], 225 254==J.G., II?, 
1559 80; &. (8.), father of ®., 225 261, 265 — 
SiG Ales 1559%s87 61, 

Sw[olorplaros (Kv8aOnvaeds), ca. a. 353 a., 
father of Pépyabo(s), 217 399-400 correcting 
EG Vie) 1557" 26-27. 


Swortparyn é[v Kepap]éw(v) oixod(oa), ca. a. 320 
a., 220 550-551 = I.G., II?, 1558 24-25. 

Zwotpdrn eu M(edirm) otk (otca), ca. a. 320 a., 
225 268 =I.G., II?, 1559 94. 

[SJorn[p]iys [ev] Acoueé (os) oikdy, ca. a. 320 
a., 220 546-547 = 1.G., II?, 1558 20-21. 

[X]orypiwy, on a dedication to "Hpa Tedca at 
Hermione, 112 (6). 


Taxiorn éy Ku[8a0(nvaiwr) otk (otoa) ], ca. a. 320 
a., 222 55-56 supplementing I.G., II?, 1557 
95-96. 

Taxvdypos (ék Kotdns), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
["Ap]xov, 221 18 = 1.G., II?, 1556 43. 

Tey — — —: see Tin — — -. 

Texwddixos, in a text from Karpathos, 120 (= 
XXVII 124 (4 4)). 

Tepoxpdrys: [I] ovAos Tepoxparns Suvevios, 324 
(4). 

Tipapxos, archon a. 138/7 a., 189 (10 9)=J.G., 
IT’, 974, ; 

Tipodeos Mew[— — — —], ca. a. 320 a., 222 59 = 
LEG TTA 1557-99. 

Tipokrgcidns (*Axapvevs), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
Xaipurmos, 219 499-500 = I.G., I12, 1557 57-58. 

Tipootpatos Spuxpiov Sdyr(tws), ca. a. 320 a., 
226 343 = I.G., II?, 1554 68. 

Tipovaé (Ilaave’s), ca. a. 353 a., father of Kad- 
Aumridy[s], 217 430-432. 

Tvders Aapdxov ’O70ev, ca. a. 320 a., 221 5 = 
1.G., 112, 1556 30. 

Tupyv év Kvydabn(vaiwr) oikd(v), ca. a. 320 as 
217 433-434, 


‘Yyaiv[ov...%...Jxo(v) Ay [vA(AOev) ], ca. a. 
320 a., 214 227-228 = 1.G., II?, 1554 46-47. 


Pav[ias] (’Avayupdowos), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
BurAagias, 224 240 = 1.G., II?, 1558 87. 

Dedéorparos [ey] K<v>da0 (qvaior) oik (dv), Ca. 
a. 320 a., 223 102-103 = 1.G., II”, 1558 56-57. 

[ BeiSuazos | Swordypov Eur (erawyv), ca. a. 320 a., 
229 24==J,.G., I1?, 1559 so; [Be] iSurros &. 
B.; 220 258 == 1.G., 11791559 642, OS) Bore 
(rawy), 225 261=J.G., II?, 1559 87; &. 3. 
Evurer (amy), 225 265 = /.G., II?, 1559 91. 
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PeiSwv (Maaveds), ca. a. 353 a., father of Xaipe- 
gidos, 219 512-513 = 1.G., II?, 1557 70-71. 
Depexdetdy(s) Pepexd€ou(s) Tepfoi (dys), ca. a. 

320 a., 218 466-467 = 1.G., II?, 1556 16-17; 
&. &. Iepibo(idys), 218 470-471 = I1.G., II’, 
1556 20-21; Bepe[KA] elSn(s) Pepe[ KA] ov(s) 
| HepiO | of (Sys), 218 474-475 = J.G., IIT?’, 1556 

24-25. 

DepexdAj(s) (MepiHoldns), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
PepexdeiSy(s), 218 466-467 = J.G., II’, 1556 
16-17; ®. (II.), father of @., 218 470-471 = 
I.G., I1?, 1556 20-21; Depe[xrAg(s)] (IL), 
father of Bepe[KA]e(Sn(s), 218 474-475 = I.G., 
II?, 1556 24-25. 

[BA] novos Avovvaod[ ..0v — — Hae —], chairman 
of proedroi a. 173/2 a., 181 (6 4)= XXVI 
39 = 1.G., II?, 996. 

Piri [- “= _] (Aduwerjow oikdv ?), ca. a. 353 
a., 214 223-224 = 1.G., II”, 1554 42-43. 

[®]iAurros (Keparjbev), ca. a. 180 a., father of 
a sister of Dionysodoros, 274 (2); [®.] 
(K.), ca. a. 197 a., father of [Acovvaddwpos], 
27 3°CE)s 

Diriorn eu MeA(irq) oixod(ca), ca. a. 320 a., 
214 213-214 = 1.G., II?, 1554 32-33. 

BDiroxparns *Emixparo (vs ) *"EXevoi (wos), ca. a. 
320 a., 220 565-566 = 1.G., II?, 1558 39-40. 

Dirovien [év] Aevko(vdqr) oix(otca), ca. a. 320 
a., 213 152-153 = /.G., II?, 1559 40-41. 

Pi<A) dotpat [os — — = CONO2 S00 Ua aoe 58. 
Pihov BrL[.... "AAJomre(Kjow) oik(Gv), ca. a. 
320 a., 214 223-224 = I.G., II’, 1554 42-43. 
[Dirwv Hap | péviovos *Apadyy [vos], orator a. 138/7 
a., 187 (9) =1.G., II?, 1019; BirAw[y II. *A.], 

I.G., II?, 1019 40 (cf. above, p. 187). 

Didrwv év @[o]pixd(c) oixkd(v), ca. a. 320 a., 218 
464-465 = I.G., II?, 1556 14-15. 

Pidwv é[v] Koddv(rax) oikd(v), ca. a. 320 a., 219 
510-511 = J.G., II”, 1557 68-69. 

®ikwv (Ila — — —), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
[...%..]s, 217 404-405 == J.G., II’, 1557 31-32. 
But cf above, p. 228, where (‘Igioriddys) is 
suggested as the demotic. 

Dirwovidys: Arp(jdws) Drovldn[s .. °° hwel's, 
ca. a. 175-185 p., 284 (12 3). 

PraBiavés: Ti: Tloprniols PrAaBiavds Ip] etpos 


Tapyrrris, ca. a. 175-185 p., 284 (12 6-7) ; 
Top (mijios) BdaBiavds (Tapyyrrios), councillor 
of Aigeis a. 182/3 p., 285 correcting IV 48 
(11 14)—S.E.G., XTV 92. 

PrAdovos: Ti: PrAdowos [....- CO vy OR | Xert- 
8ns, é€nyntys of the Pythian Apollo, ca. a. 175- 
185 p., 284 (12 8). 

Doppiov Eipdxo(v) ‘Papy[ov(ouws)], ca. a. 320 
a., 219 516-517 = I.G., II?, 1557 74-75. 

Suragias Bav[iov *Avayupdows], ca. a. 320 a., 224 
240 == J.G., II?, 1558 87. 


XaipéSypos (‘AdAaueds), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
Xaipurmos, 213 140-141 = I.G., II*?, 1559 28-29; 
XK. CAs) father of [ Xaipurr | os, 224 209 (cf. 
above, p. 231). 

[Xaup ]eddvys év Teipe(et) oix (dv), I.G., IT’, 1557 
89 (cf. above, 221 37). 

Xapépiros PeiSwvo(s) Mara(nets), ca. a. 320 a., 
219 512-513 = I/.G., II”, 1557 70-71. 

Xalpurros Xapedjpov ‘Adae(vs), ca. a. 320 a., 
213 140-141 J.G., II?, 1559 28-29; [Xaipur- 
mlos X. ‘AAa (evs), 224 209 (cf. above, p. 
231°) s Ky tay; 2134402143 = LG 559 
30-31. 

Xalpurmos TiyoxdciSov ’Axapve(vs), ca. a. 320 a., 
219 499-500 = J.G., II”, 1557 57-58. 

Xdpys (‘Adidvaios), ca. a. 275 a., father of [E]i- 
xdporos, 175 (3 32) <= J.G., 11?, 775. 

[Xa]pias Xapwvidov Etvwvupe(vs), ca. a. 320 a., 
218 462-463 = J.G., II?, 1556 12-13. 

Xapifevos, at Hermione, father of @eodHpa, 110 
(2) 

Xapitwv: NuxdSucos [6 Kai] Xapitov ’ALyved[s], 
saec. II/III p., 287 (14). Perhaps Xapirov 
CAgnneds), father of NixddiKos. 

Xapovidys (Etwvupeds), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
[X]apias, 218 462-463 = J.G., II*, 1556 12-13. 

Xiwov (AAwrexnOev), ca. a. 353 a., father of Avoid- 
Sys, 225 267 == 1.G., IT*; 155998 

Xpyparivy: AvpnAta Xpynyativn, mother of M (dap- 
kos) Adp (Atos) Aucwyavés at Hermione, 109 
Gis 

Xpvotov maidi(ov) ‘HpaxArei(— —) ev Bur(érne) 
oik(otca), ca. a. 320 a., 219 514-515 = 1.G., 
IT?, 1557 72-73. 
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"Oxipov ev “Ada(oriaddv) [oi]x(odca), ca. a.. 
320 a., 223 107-108 = J.G., I1?, 1558 61-62. 
’'Aderiwy ev Koddv(tat) oiKS(v), ca. a. 320 a., 

213 144-145 = 1.G., II?, 1559 32-33. 


[ . ervpas an II (ecpace? ) oik(dv),.ca. a. 320 a., 
224 212. 

[..]xparns Evéévov TaddAn(vets), ca. a. 320 a., 
223 104 = /.G., II?, 1558 58, where the name 
is restored [Ed] xparys. 

[..]udpns “AAwrexi (ow) otk(dv), ca. a. 320 a, 
222, 9¢ == J.G., T1?, 1558.s1.. This could be, 
probably, either [Ev|pudpys or [Ov] paps. 

[..]peorparos ToAvyappidov [— —]A(— —), ca. a. 
320 a., 223 101-102 = J.G., II?, 1558 55-56. 

[..]vov éw Me(Airye) otk (Gv), ca. a. 320 a., 225 
259 = J.G., II?, 1559 85, where the name is 
taken as [Ko]vov. 

[..]prwiov éu I(epae) oix (dv), ca. a. 320 a., 
222 94 correcting J.G., I1?, 1558 4s. 

[..]otos éy KoAAv(réu) oix (Gv), ca. a. 320 a., 
225 271 = 1.G., II?, 1559 97. 

[...]ta & Iepa(uet) oi[x(otca)], ca. a. 320 a., 
221 19 = J.G., II, 1556 44. 

[...]éas *Apiotoxpirov ’Adidy(aios), ca. a. 320 a., 
224 211. 

[...]paios Spyrrot [oik (dv) ], ca. a. 320 a., 226 
344-345 = 1.G., II?, 1554 69-70. 

[...]ourmos Ep[...]s II[a]AA[ynve(ds)], ca. a. 
320:0.; 22255; 

[. °...]Jes ToAvevkro(v) [— — —], ca. a. 320 a., 
212 114 correcting /.G., II?, 1554 24. 

[. ©... .]KAjs “Apeoropdvous ’Axap (vets), ca. a. 320 
a., 225 272 =1.G., 1559 98. 

[. 2. ..Jos év Ku8a(@nvatwr) oik[d(v)], ca. a. 320 
a., 213 134-135 = 1.G., II?, 1559 22-23. 

[. °...]s tcoredArs, ca. a. 320 a., 222 99 = 1.G., 
IF, 1558 53. 

[...8..]8ys "Alple[o]rép[xov Mv] pp(wodtous), 
ca. a. 320 a., 217 398-399 correcting [.G., II? 
1557 25-26. 

[...8...]Aos (PvAdowws), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
Anpoobévns, 213 154-155 = I.G., II’, 1559 42-43. 

fee bere lene [ ey} KoAAv(réx) oixod(oa), ca. a. 
320 a., 217 427-428. 

[...%...]s @iAwvos Ha[- — —]; ed: a. 320 ¢., 217 


404-405 = 1.G., II?, 1557 31-32. But cf. above, 
p. 228, where Ia[- — —] is taken as part of 
a name and (‘Iduoriddys) is suggested as the 
demotic. 

[...°...Jxos CAyxvAgdev), ca. a. 353 a., father 
of ‘Yyaiv[wv], 214 227-228 = 1.G., II’, 1554 
46-47, 

Bearers ]zos (‘Ep — —), ca. a. 353 a., father 
of Avoyévy[ys], 215 334-335 correcting I.G., II”, 
1554 59-60. 

[— — —]apxos 6 kal A€wv Meyadoxdéovs @ecaadds, 
324 (4). 

[~ — —]8npos (KvOyppios), ca. a. 353 a., 217 390- 
391 correcting J.G., II?, 1557 17-18; [- - - 
dy] pos (K.), 216 386-387 = 1.G., II?, 1557 13- 
14; [— — — dyplos (K.), 216 382-383 = J.G., 
II?, 1557 9-10. 

[— — —]8wpos Mead[— — — —], ca. a. 320 a., 217 
406-407 = I.G., II?, 1557 33-34. 

[— — -Jewias (- — -), ca. a. 353 a, father of 
*Amo[AA — — —], 217 408-409 correcting J.G., 
TT?, 1557 34-35. Ci above, p. 223: 

[— — —]cAos, dedicant to Athena at Mantinea, 
159, 

[------ |xov ®opixios, ephebic taxiarch a. 
334/3—307/6 a., 121 7. 

[----- kp|arovs @opixios, ephebic lochagos 
a. 334/3—307/6 a., 121 12. 

[- — —]Kvdns (T-- -), ca. a. 353 a., 209 32 = 
Li oeelt, ROO var 

[— — —]payos KadAipdxov [Mapabe (wos) ], ca. a. 
320 a., 221 36 =J.G., II?, 1557 88; [—- — - 
paxos K]aAAuudxov Mapabd(vwos), 221 34— 
I.G., 11?, 1557 86; [—-—— payos Ka]Aru[ | dyou 
Mapa8(avos), 221 39. . 

[——-——]odA.s (Idioriadys), ca. a. 353 a., father 
of Ha[- — —], 217 404-405 =1.G., II?, 1557 
31-32 (cf. above, p. 228). 

[— — —]oAepos (7EAevainos), ca. a. 353 a., 224 
207. 

[— — —los Xarpedjpov ‘Adat(evs), ca. a. 320 a., 
224 209. The name was probably [Xaipurm]os 
(cf. above, p. 231). 

[————l]ov Eiwv(vpeds), ca. a. 320 a., 225 250. 


[- — — —Jov Aev(kovoeds), ca. a. 320 a., 225 274. 
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[— —“="= -]o(v) Tlad[Anved’s], ca. a. 320 a., 216 
362-363 = J.G., I1?, 1559 64-65. 

[------ ]ov IIpoordArio[s], ephebic lochagos 
a. 334/3—307/6 a., 121 9. f 

[----- olvs XoAapyeds, ephebic lochagos a. 
334/3—307/6 a., 121 11. 

[----- o|v[s| XoAapyev’s, ephebic lochagos a. 
334/3—307/6 a., 122 14. 

[— — —]s *Odvpr[iodapov *A]yp(vAjbev), ca. a. 
320 a., 212 94-95 correcting /.G., II?, 1554 4-5. 

[— -— ——]s ®opixos, ephebic lochagos a. 334/3— 
307 7/6-4a., 122 16: 

[- — — —]s Sapartwvos Mau[Bwrddys], priest of 
Asklepios ca. a. 190—170 a., 180 (5 9)= 
EGTA TS820. 


[----ls (adnpevs), ca. a. 353 a., father of 
*Apx[— ——], 214 232 = 1.G., II?, 1554 51. 

[-—-]s Nuxnpdrov ®drved[s], orator a. 173/2 
a., 181 (6 5)—= XXVI 39=T-G.) Il’ 996. 

[— — — -]s Zwdirov BvAd(ows), ca. a. 320 a., 
226 347 = I.G., II?, 1554 72, where the name 
is given as [’ApiororéAn]s. . 

[-—-—-—]ro[s] Ev[xpar]ous "Emin (diovs), ca. a. 
320 a., 220 544-545 correcting /.G., II?, 1558 
18-19. 

[— — — —]ovy, ca. a. 320 a., 222 91, where the 
reading in J.G., I1?, 1558 45 gives the name 
[’Apy | worn. 


PLACES, DEMES, EFHNICS, PHYLAI 


*Ayxvdnbev: "Ayx[vdA(AOev) ], 214 228. 

‘Ayvods: ‘Ayvody(71), 212 108. 

[‘A] yvovowos, 121 10; [‘A.], 171 (25). 

*AypvAn: *AypvA(jow), 226 331. 

*Aypuvdnbev, 282 (10); *Aypu(Ajdev), 213 147; 
[A] yp(vApGev), 212 95. 

*Alnved'[s], 287 (14). 

*AOnvaios : ’AOnvaiov, 111 (5) ; "A@nvaie, 118 (17) ; 
[°A]@nvalto.], 6 with note 1; *A@yvaiwv, 180 
(5 12), 185 (7 10), 282 (9); [*A@nvator], 
239 4-5, 280 (8); [A] @nvailwv], 176 (3 43- 
44); [’A@nvai]wv, 175 (3 23-24); *A@nvaiors, 
185 (7 9). 

[ Aigwveds], 277 (commentary on 6). 

’Axapavtis: [’Axapavridos], 121 1. 

"Axpat: 7’ *Axpa[is], 285 (13). 

‘Arai (evs), 224 209; ‘AArAaéws, 275 (3); ‘AAaé- 
(ws), 213 143; ‘AAaé(a), 213 141, 219 521. 
*Adwrexyn: “AAwrexi (ow), 215 328, 221 6, 222 
97; [’AAw] rexjow, 222 100; ’"AAwr(exjow), 214 
222; "AAw|[ex(jow)], 217 396-397; *AXw | zre- 
(xjow)], 218 452-453; [’AA]wme(Kjow), 214 
223-224; [’A]Awzexq (ow), 225 210; ’A[Awze (KF- 

ow) rae 213 194. 

*Adwmek (H0ev), 225 267. 

‘Apagavrevs : ‘Auafav(réa), 214 212. 

[’Avayupadovos], 224 240. 

*Avaxated’s, 189 (10 2). 


*Avtioyis, 171 (2 3) ; ’Avtioxi8os 189 (10 1). 
*Apevos Ilayos: [é *Apeiov Ildyou], 282 (9). 
"Apnos Idyos: é& ’Apjov Hdyov, 87. 

*AokAnmeiov: [’A]oxA[n]aeior, 175 (3 25-26) ; 
[’AckAnmeiot, 176 (3 45); *AoKkAnmetor tau 
év dare, 170 (1 10-11) ; &y tau rod *AokAnmod 
tepO[c], 185 (7 21); [ev réu rod *AoKAnmod 
ie] pau, 186 (8 13-14) ; é[v rau] iepdu rod ’AckAy- 
mod, 172 (2 28-29) ; [ev ta iepdu to ’"AcKAy- 
mod], 196 (11 32). 

*Adidvaios, 175 (3 32); *Adidv(aios), 224 211; 
*Adid (vaios), 225 270; *AdidSv(aiov), 215 262; 
’"Agid (vaiov), 214 246, 215 258. 

*Axap(vevs), 225 272, 226 333; *Ax[apvéws], 170 
(1 19); *Ayapvé[a], 212 99; *Axapvé(a), 219 
500; [’Axapy(éa) ], 213 150. 


[Byoaeds], 174 (3.5), 175 (Greco 
Tapyyjrr[vos], 285 (13) ; Tapyirriov, 284 €f2). 
Avduea: [év] Atopet(ors), 220 546-547. 
"Edev(civios), 224 207; *“EXevol(vov), 220 566. 
*Exidavpos: [év "Ex] Savpon, 199 (12 4). 
*Emixnpicia: "Emxndt[or]a(«), 219 506 where the 


reading "Em«ngu[ov]@ is to be corrected. 
’"Emxndiowos, 221 11-12; *Emndia (wos), 222 67; 
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"Emin (giows), 214 208; "Emixy(diowv), 220 
545. 

"Ep[- — — -], demotic, 215 335. 

"EpexOnis: "E[pexGetdos], 175 (3 28). 

*Epo[wddys], 172 (7 7-8). 

"Epyi (evs), 223 105. 

[E’supidys], 174 (3 3). 

Eiwy (vpeds), 225 250; Etwvupé(a), 215 331, 218 
462-463, 220 558. 


“Hdaoriddar: ev ‘“Hdaoria(ddv), 221 12-13; & 
‘Hdgat(ora8av), 223 107; &v “H[ dar (oradav) |, 
217 392-393.” 


@eccadds, 324 (4). 

@opixios, 122, 7, 12, 16; [@]opixios, 122 18; 
@op[ixiov], 178 (4 13) ; @opixe(ov), 219 503- 
504. 

@opids: év @opixd(c), 218 468-469; é&v @[o] pi- 
KO(t), 218 464-465; ev @opix (dr), 218 472-473. 


‘Inmobwvris : [‘Inaobwvridos], 273 (1). 

Idioriddar: see “Hdaroriadar. 

Idioriadyns : “Ipiori[d8(qv)], 217 405-406 = J.G., 
Ii? 1557 92-33. Cisabove, p. 228. 


K[- - - -]: & K[...], 217 444-445; [&] 
Kia. | 2220 526: 

Kepiddar: éy Keipi(addv), 221 3; éy Ke (puaddv), 
223 118, 120; éy KéeSp(uaddv), 223 115; éy 
Ke(ipiaday), 223 122; éy K(epuaddv), 223 113. 

Kepapets: &k Kepapewv, 172 (2 20); [ex Kepa]- 
péwv, 172 (2 9); [ék Kepap]éwv, 171 (2 3); 
[ex K]epapetwv, 122 17; é[v Kepap]éw(v), 220 
550-551. 

Kepadjd[ev], 274 (2); [K]ebadjbe, 122 13; 
[Keparjbev], 273 (1 3). 

Knduorevs, 185 (7 Bin Kyduoré (a), 220 549; Kn- 
dict (€a), 220 553; Kydu(oréa), 215 250. 

KAozidns : [K]Awridny, 284 (12 8). 

KoiAn: ék KotAns, 221 18. 

KoAdvrevs, 283 (11) ; KoAAv(revs), 226 339-340 ; 
Kod (Avrevs), 226 340; [KodAu(teds) ], 226 335, 
336, 

KoAdvtés: éy KodAv(rér), 225 271; [ey] Kod- 
Av(rdu), 209 34; ey KoA(Avra), 223 110; [ey 


Kod |Au(réx), 209 73; é KodAv(rée), 213 144; 
év KodXdv(rar), 213 144, 215 251; [ev] Koddv- 
(réc), 217 428; [é]v Koddv(réu), 214 225-226; 
é[v] KodAv(ré), 219 510-511; €v KoA[A(vrdx) J, 
214 209; [é]v KoA[Au(ré) ], 213 185-186; é 
Ko[AA(vréi) ], 215 263; [é]v Ko[AAv(rax) J, 
217 410-411. 

Kvd(— — —), deme, 212 96. 

Kvda0 [nvaeds], 189 (10 7) ; Kv8a6(qvaeds), 223 
112, 114, 117, 119, 121; Kvdabyv(aéa), 220 554; 
Kvdabn (vaéa) , 217 400. 

Kvdabjvacov: év Kvdabn(vaior), 217 433-434; éy 
Kv3a (qvatwe) , 221 9; &v Kvda0[qv(aior) |, 222 
54; év Kvda(Onvaior), 213 134, 219 518-519; é 
[K]vda(Oyvaior), 220 555-556; éy Kv[8a0(y- 
vaiwt) |, 222 56; [ey] K<v>8a8 (nvaiwr) , 223 103. 

Kv6ypp (tos), 225 330; [Kv] Oxp(puos), 225 328- 
329; Kv8[npprov], 216 386-387, 217 390-391; Kv- 
O[ nppro(v)], 216 382-383. 

Kuvocapyes : émi Kuy (oodpyer), 222 98. 

Aakiddar: [é(d) A]axi(adév), 220 559-560. 

Aaprrtpeds: [Aa]urr( ), 209 39; Aapmr (péa), 
214 216. 

Aaodixicoa, 118 (16). 

Aevk (ovoeds), 224 213; Aev(xovoeds), 225 274; 
Aevxovo(éa), 214 220. 

Aevxoven: [év] Aevxo(von), 213 152-153. 


Mapa0a (vos), 221 34; Mapal(avos), 221 39; 
Mapa[O(wwos|, 221 42; [Mapa6o (mos) ], 221 
AS [Mapadanos], 239 4. 

Medur (evs), 224 217, 225 253, 260, 264; MeAu (revs), 
225 257; Mediré(a), 219 508; Medur(éa), 219 
509. 

MeAirn: eu Medirnt, 225 255; eu Medi(rm), 219 
495; éu MeA(irm), 213 138, 214 213-214, 217; eu 
Me(Airn), 216 360, 219 489, 491, 493, 225 
259, 262, 266; éu Me[A(irm)], 214 243; [eu] 
Me[A(irm)], 216 376-377; [és Me]AL(ry), 
215 320; [éu MeA]ir(m), 218 480-481; én 
M(cdirm), 225 268, 273; [é]u M(edirm), 226 
351; év MeAi(ry), 221 14; ev Me[Ai (rm) ], 221 
15-16. 

MuiAnoia, 288 (15). 
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Muppwovta[wos}], 200 (13 7); [Mv] pp (wevoror), 
217 399. 
Muppwovrrn: [éy Mup]pwovtrrns, 200 (13 7-8). 


Néa, a district near Rhamnous (?): Néas, 240 
14; Néa, 240 15; Néa[v], 240 17; [ Néac], 240 
12; [Néav], 239 8. 

Nexopndevs : Nixopnded, 118 (19). 


Eumer(auv), 225 265; Evre(rawv), 225 261; 
Eur(erawyv), 225 254, 258; Eurer (adv), 222 
61; Bure[t (adv) ], 222 63 ; Eumer [ar (wv) |, 222 
65; [Ev] eradva, 175 (3 21-22) ; [Eure] raova, 
220 524-525. 

Eurérn: év Bur(érn), 219 515. 


On: "Ojo, 219 485. 

*O7nOev, 221 5. 

OiA0 (ev), 223 110. 

Oivnis : Oivn(é)&, 275 (4). 
OdAvOi0s : [’?OA] Vv (ov), 214 242. 


Ila(— — —), demotic (?), 217 404-405. But cf. 
above, p. 228. 

Ila(— — —), deme, 224 214. 

Ila[— — — —], deme (?), 222 60. 

Tatanteds : Tlavavéa, 217 431-432; Tavane(a), 215 
254; Tlavav(é€a), 219 488; Ilava (viéa.) , 219 513; 
[IL] avav(éa), 217 429-430. 

TlaAAn (vets), 223 104; [I ]adA(yveds), 223 107; 
II[a]AA[nve(vs)], 222 55; Iaddn(véa), 212 
111; TaA[Anvéa], 216 362-363; [ IIaA | Anvéa, 
284 (12 4). 

TapBwrd8ys: Man[Borddyv], 180 (5 9). 

Tlatpevs : Harpéwv, 280 (8). 

Tlepatevs, deme: éu Tepatet, 189 (10 4); [en] 
Tlepa(ve?), 209 30; eu ep(aet), 213 148; eu 
Tle(patet), 212 100, 104, 219 497; [eu] THe- 
(pared), 216 388, 218 460; [é] Ter (paret) , 222 
70; éu Ie (pare?) , 219 501; eu Te[c( pare?) ], 212 
112-113 ; éu I [ep (are?) ], 216 371; eu IL (apace? ), 
222 94, 96, 224 212; éw [IH]e(paret), 220 563- 
664; év Iepa(cet), 221 19; &v Mep(aet), 221 
40; [év ILJep(ae?), 221 33; ev Ilepe(e@), 221 
37; éw Ileip (ae?) sic, 221 35. 

Tlepaceds, demotic: [I] eparea, 284 (12 2) ; Me- 
pat(éa), 218-219 482-483. 


Tlepeeds : see Tlepaseds. 

Tlepyaoqbev, 185 (7 6), 186 (7 28). 

IlepiOotSns: TlepiOoi(Syv), 218 467; TlepBo(idnv), 
218 471; [IlepiO]oi(dyv), 218 475. 

Ilurvovoordrns, ethnic, perhaps of modern Spetsai, 
Lise Cul 

TAaraukds: TAatauxj, 277 (5). 

Tlordép[c}Jos, 189 (10 5). 

Tpacteds : IIpacvéa, 220 562. 

IIpoordArio[s], 121 9. 

IIroAepatis: UrodepatSos, 185 (7 1); Trode- 
p[atdos], 181 (6 1). 


‘Papvovoros: ‘Papv[ov(cov) ], 219 516-517. 


Suxvevios, 324 (4). 

Xwore[ds], 277 (5). 

SkapBovida: év SkapBw(vddv), 219-220 522-523 ; 
[ev Sx]aBov(iddv) sic, 216 384; [&v S]xa- 
Bo[v(Sdv) ] sic, 216 380-381; év Sxap(Bovdédr), 
215 255; é(v) Sxap(Bovddév), 226 341; & 
X[xa(pBovddv)], 218 456-457; éf[v S]xa(p- 
Bovddv), 214 247; &v Sx (apBovddv), 215 260. 

Lpyrrios, 172 (2 32); [ZS] pyrrvos, 122 15; Sbyr- 
(trios), 226 343; Yp[yrre(ov) ], 217 442-443. 

Ldytr6s: Byrrot, 226 344. 


T[-—-——-], demotic, 209 32-33- 


Padnpeds: bal Anp(éa)], 214 232. 

PAveds, 189 (10 8); Paved[s], 181 (6 5); 
[aveds], 1.G., T1?, 1019 13 (cf. above, p. 
188) ; é BAv[éwv], 283 (11). 

Dpedppios, 278 (7) ; Bpedppr(ov), 213 190; Bped | p- 
pi(ov) ], 213 191; [Bpe]dppio(v), 213 192-193; 
[Bped] pp(vov), 213 133. 

DvAdo (wos), 226 346; SvdAd (ovos) , 226 347; Budd- 

; (ovov), 213. 155; 


Xodrapyeds, 121 11, 122 14; XoAapyéws, 220 568- 
569; Xodap(yéa), 219 484. 

XodAdc(iSys), 221 8; Xodre(iSyv), 213 137; [XoA]- 
Ae (qv), 218 455. 

Atheniensis: Ath[eniensium], 280 (8) 


Patr[e|nsis, 280 (8). 
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’"AOnva.: ’APnvar, 239 5, 240 18; *AOavaia(.) ’*AAGA- 
ko (peviac), at Mantinea, 159. 

*"AXaAKopevia: see ’AOnva. 

*AvOcornpiov: ’AvOecrn[pudvos], 200 (13 3). 

*ArodAov: ’Ardd\Aw[ ML] in’ "Axpa[ts], 285 (13) ; 
Ilviov ’ArédAw[vos], 284 (12 9-10). 

*Apiorn: *Apiore, epithet of Artemis, 278 7): 

*Aokdymaaorys: [’A]oxAnmuacrév, 178 (4 10) ; 
*“AokAnmuaa[tév], 178 (4 17); [Ac] kAnmia- 
o[rais], 178 (4 12); [’AckAnmaor]ais, 178 
(4 7). 

[’AckAnmica], 189 (10 18); [’AckAnmelois], 181 
(6 8-9), 189 (10 11), 195 (11 6), 199 (12 
S)j 200K 1311). 

“AokAnmeiov: [’A]oxA[n] meio, 175 (3 25-26). 

*AoxAnmis: “AokAymod, 172 (2 29, 33), 185, (7 
21), 1.G., II?, 1019 13 (cf. above, p. 188), 195 
(11 2); *AoxAnm[os], 175 (3 21); *AokAn- 
m[vod], 175 (3 34); *AokA[nmod], 181 (6 6) ; 
*A[oxAnm]od, 172 (2 20-21); [*Aoxdy] x08, 
200 (13 8-9); [’AckAyriod], 174 (36), 175 
(3 41), 180 (5 8, 14), 186 (8 13-14), 189 (10 
25), 196 (11°32), 199 (12 3); *AokAnmiod Tod 
év dore, 185 (7 5-6, 17); *AokAnmiod Tod év 
dore[c], 172 (2 33) ; [’AoxAnms ro] 6 ev doret, 
186 (8 8-9); [’AckAymod rod & dorla, 189 
(10 8-9); [’AckAnriod rod é adore], 180 (5 
8-9 and commentary) ; Swrjpos ’"AckAnmod, 109 
(1) ; "AokAnm[ide], 172 (2 34); *Aok [A] nmin, 
175 (3 35) ; *AckAn[ ma], 178 (4 4), 189 (10 
10) ; [Ao] KAqmar, 172 (2 13), 195 (11 5-6); 
[’AckAnm |i, 199 (12 8); [’AokAnmér], 181 
(6.8); ’"AckAnm [de tau ev aoret], 174 (3 7); 
[’AokAnmé: rau év "Ex | Savpor, 199 (12 4). 


TapnAtov: [Tan] dAdévos, 189 (10 2-3). 
Aéorowa: [A] eorows[v], at Hermione, 113 (7): 
Anunrnp: Adparpr, 323 (3). 


Avéoxovpor: Atockod [pois], 287 (14). 


' EideiOua ; at Hermione, 110 (2) ; EAevOia, 110 
(3) ; TAvGeaa, in Athens, 274 (2). 


‘Exdatpia, 189 (10 19); “EmSavpios, 189 (10 
12); [’EmSavpiow], 181 (6 9), 195 (11 6), 
200 (13 11). 

*Exidavpos: [Em] Wavpo, 199 (12 4). 


Zebs: Ads, 284 (121). 


“HAws: “Heriw(c) Baordse Oe(c) ‘Yrepelou, at 
Hermione, 115 (10). 

"Hpa Tedcia: “Hpa(c) TeAla(c), at Hermione, 112 
(6). 

“Hpaua : ‘Hpdxois, 189 (10 12) 7105. bez), 


Treva, 274 (2) ; see EBidcOwa. 


‘Ivots: ¢w[o] ts’, on an archaic halter from the 
Isthmia, 322 (1). 


KadA‘orn: KadXiore, epithet of Artemis, 278 


(7: 


Myrnp Océv: Myrpos — — — aOavdrwv, at Her- 
mione, 115 (10). 

Movrixiov: Movrxiavos, 175 (3 30); [Movwv]e- 
xavos, 181 (6 2). 


TlavaPjvaia 7a puxpa: [Tav]a@nvatwy rev [UK pOr, 
240 19; [TavaPyvaiors rots py] uxpots, 239 5-6. 
Tloceddwy, 324 (5 4). 


Ilv6.0s, epithet of Apollo, 284 (129). Cf. above, 
Dao. 


Skipopopidy: xypopopidvos, 185 (7 2). 
Soryp : see “AckAnmids. 


TeXdeia: see “Hpa. 


‘Yyueta: “Yysetas, 189 (10 26); [‘Y] yeefar, 175 
(3 35), 178 (4 5); ‘Yy[ea], 195 (11 6); 
[“Yyvetau], 174 (3 7), 181 (68), 189 (10 10), 
199 (12 4,8). 

‘Yrepiwv: see “HAuos. 
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INSCRIPTIONS STUDIED OR EMENDED | 


Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum 


POS hited aie vais ae tere eee 171-174(2) BM £745 7o 2 orotate sane wate eae 174-178 (3) 
EM 2080.62 vex ee eee 181-184 (6) EM): 7507S, eee see ae 188-194 (10) 
POM M469 codes nace esccsae ee 195-198(11) EM 7/568 34 742 meen eects 188-194(10) 
FM A055 es. ss. Soeaiencolsihe ws ec ae ager 78(6) EL Mn S509 Rs ote ane y ont tee 188-194 (10) 
EM 95297 ee th i oe eee eee 188-194 (10) ELM. 7574557 sete so Geri 185-186(7) 
ENS 296 es Gs hwiee eee es 174-178(3) EM 758450. SR cae cree ee 199-200(12) 
TM58025. 62083 42 ee ee tee ee eee ee 234 PEMA 758565 .an scenes ie ae 195-198(11) 
PM 321i oes tee eee eee 169-171(1) EM ie/ O07 3a cc eloe ore eee ree 200-201 (13) 
EMS O05 iasic. toon eee oe 78(7) EL Mg 76750 eek Bae Settee 179-181(5) 
ENV RO0GS a art cavadietre asset ee 195-198(11) EM A625 serge Chenier 178-179(4) 
PAU OLG 2 os sam teehee 187-188 (9) EM 27/655 éSucraeiocs asec 178-179(4) 
EMS G109 ot 2G) eta te rece 187-188 (9) EMS 7o80 wr os tae eee aes 187-188 (9) 
PEM 71537 8 ee he ee os 239 EM. JO3500 . 2% sec corres ree tere 83(13) 
BAM 716 2e.5 6 ses eee oe cree. 171-174(2) FM LOS OO ioe cop ace a,» tae eat eae 82(12) 
E Mc 1/ Oe dow tek pees 169-171(1) 
Hesperia 

TVo17S-1S4AS ye be etch ees cent ce 285 XXXVI 3830 NR. 1S Bod ae 181-184 
242243 C42) ite es Sees Aes 279 with note 8 XXV10260-265 seek bh ee eee 75 
Kl 7 42/9 (58 cas seer 283-284 (12), 285 RXVIE 124s) 20, & ity Dale 120 


Inscriptiones Graecae, XII (Suppl.) 
Pl, MOA? Mate Pars cle cree eee 84 note 82 p. 2ODNO, SOs css aera ee ete ee 84 note 82 


Inscriptiones Graecae, II? 


Ea ASR A SOAR 08 402 248-950 95 0.n sda ee 185-186(7) 
30k at soi sas a ee 169-171(1). 970%. Se 187 
334 ue oie ae eee 230247 O74 ee ee 188-194 (10) 
SR mass iy ee ee 171-174(2). 075. a eee 195-198 (11) 
FS 1 ae alba iets Reh 3 16GSI7LGL). °° O76 RUG ae eee ree 199-200 (12) 
FI On ee eee 1742178(3), - 990% gta ear ee eee 177 note 19 
BO Se eee ee ee 174-178(3) . 996...) ley. 181-184 


S20 cciiale siecamehune eee ae ere ae 179-181 (5) LOLD cial ot Gaps ee eae eee 187-188 (9) 
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TOS Sete Stee hor eile oc uls ac ee 200-201 (13) 
LOAD areteeionen Bees sso os bee 177 note 19 
BOO erat Onna oats oil cee 195-198 (11) 
UTA eel cl a a ash: bd 75 
BO Oreste ee 5h Ue ene me 285 
1g UA, SA ERR ES ie a So 169 note 2 
od LO <a ee ee aa aS 169 note 2 
| EAS Es CORE SIRI Ac a eR Rs 178-179(4) 
DOS te ae 6 ds LIZ oe 
Be OARS ik wee es 5 oy: OER 208-238 
Wats la baal, 72a Mae ene Se \: IRa ces PA be 208-238 
DOG ths Cu ee Soo. ce eem 208-238 
LGTe Bs ie ai eR Oa ae a ee 208-238 
ee ot. AE oe a a 2 OPI as 208-238 
POD OMe She fs fac coat Soon 208-238 
MOU een ee cies a cata ZSN ZOLA LO, 
IETS OS 2 AE ee. 7 a CR i Zo45e255 
Derma ee: UE hoo Sheed) es ey ae 235 
|FEE Sha. Seca rr a 235 
PG tee ter Wee, Cn 22) Cues 234, 235 
BOO ee eS sche ye ee 234, 235 
ELE Oh, SRS ore 24 oe a inl 234, 238 
| eee Aa het Ro aa ioe a Cee aU 234 
OO OMe GER Fase sree oi ooo coho tind ean 234 


1509. oo os ovis Ren ee ee 234 
DSL au « 0's oo eater oe ae 234 
15/1 cs soa see eee 234,235 
US 2e wile sng. « Lee Oe 234 
ES7 3, ows s sige Ra oe 234, 235 
L574 ins 5 sees see ee 234, 235 
TS/3 co cn 4,65 sateen 235 
15/6. od. os 3 he Gee ee Zooeaas, 
1577. ic. vis oa'e s US 235 
RO Sins is 0 eee eee 235; 237, 258 
WOZ4 Ee sos do ete ce ee ee ee ee ZLh 
CAOO Be os os 3 Pa oe ee eee 227 
LLY i ERR ee 80(8) 
SALO Sis d «ahs MaDe ee ee 80-81 (9) 
SLL Eons ss het Sea ee 81(10) 
DELO Nios ss bet Red Re eee 81(11) 
DLAI Ns 5 seis vy COSC 82(12) 
SOO Ee dro a ou 59 Seeke Bee tee stk 83 (13) 
DAS ceesats: + ho ee POI ee 89 note 6 
SZOL ES Sis nse & ieee eA 82(12) 
SLOL vegies «ove eee en fet ee 82(12) 
SOSZ EAs «s «a oe ee 89 note 6 
4209 hy can eis ds Saleen oe Ae 86-90 
12764 . oes ee det take ee eee 79-80 


MOO Oe earache ing ea da pnone oleh lo dbp Bd dA Oe eee Mane Sale oa =e 117 
Revue Archéologique 
eM OTD eC OL=2S2: ate cca aku sie ee oss Soba, 0 eee 186-187 
Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum 
DANGLE icin Nae Seis oN oe bee cok d'e tsk SOe ne AE eke hain (ds SO 284-285 
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a. Southeast End of Greek Reservoir 


c. Semicircular Foundat 
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c. and d. Inscription 5, Statue Base, Front and Side 
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b. Statue of Girl and Inscribed Base 3 


a. Head of Athlete 


c. Left Foot and Base 


PLATE 67 


a. Geometric Bronze Figurine 


d. Early Archaic Bronze e. Bronze Figurine of Poseidon 
Figurine 
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a. Two Horses’ Heads 


c. Lead Halter 
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PLATE 70 


h. Terracotta Bell 


i. Inscribed Vase Fragment 


d.-g. Four Corinthian Vases 
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c. Four Lamps from the Justinian Fortress Hall Nos: 14,115 13; 12; 
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a. Coarse Jar from Tower 7 of Fortress 


c. Tall Open Vessel from Tower 7 of Fortress 


b. Amphora from Tower 7 of Fortress 
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No. 6. Front and Back 
No. 5. Side and Front 
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Announcing a new series: 


EXCAVATIONS OF THE ATHENIAN AGORA—PICTURE BOOKS 
‘ No. 1 
POTS AND PANS OF CLASSICAL ATHENS 


62 pictures of the ordinary equipment of Athenian tables and kitchens found in the Athenian Agora, 
supplemented with vase paintings and terracotta figurines to show their use. A brief text includes apt 
quotations from classical authors. 


Published March, 1959. 32 pages. 514 x 8% inches. Paper. 50 cents postpaid. 


No. 2 
THE STOA OF ATTALOS II AT ATHENS 


40 pictures tell the story of the reconstruction of the Stoa, from details of the original building and 
the state of preservation before work began through scenes of marble cutters at work to the finished 
- building which is shown in detail. 


Published June, 1959. 32 pages. 5% x 8% inches. Paper. 50 cents postpaid. 


No. 3 
Miniature Sculpture from the Athenian Agora 


63 pictures of figurines show the variety of subjects favored from the bronze age to late Roman times, 
in terracotta (chiefly) , ivory and bronze. 


Published October, 1959. 32 pages. 54% x 81% inches. Paper. 50 cents postpaid. 


THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


RESULTS OF EXCAVATIONS CONDUCTED BY 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


Votume III 


LITERARY AND EPIGRAPHICAL TESTIMONIA 


By R. E. WYCHERLEY 


Here are presented all the ancient written references, both literary and epigraphical, to the agora 
(including its environs) and its monuments. The Introduction summarizes chronologically the authors 
cited, evaluating the contributions of each. The texts are given in the original Greek or Latin, followed by a 
translation and a commentary. They are grouped in parts: the Stoas, Shrines, Public Buildings and Offices, 
Market, Honorary Statues, Miscellaneous including Boundaries, Trees, Kerameikos, Panathenaic Street, 
Old Agora. Within each part the monuments are arranged alphabetically and under each monument the 

texts are listed alphabetically by author with inscriptions at the end. Many texts not given numbers in 
_ this order are included in the archaeological and topographical commentaries. Each section on a monument 
opens with a brief synopsis of the evidence contained in the texts which follow. The Index of Authors gives 
dates and editions as well as passages and inscriptions cited and is followed by an Index of Subjects. The 
_ plates show plans of the agora and its environs and of the route of Pausanias. 

This collection of texts concerning a site of prime artistic, philosophical and political importance will 
fill a need long felt by students of all phases of the ancient Greek world. Its range in time (from the earliest 
written references in the 5th century s.c. through the Byzantine writers and lexica of as late as the 15th 
century) , its completeness (many obscure texts are here available and epigraphical material found in the 
Excavations of the Athenian Agora up through the summer of 1957 are included), and its judiciously 
selected archaeological commentary make this volume invaluable not only as handy reference to the texts 
but equally for an understanding of the significance of those texts, which must be studied in connection 
with the results of the excavation of the area to give the true picture of its place and meaning in the history 
of civilization. 


Published December, 1957. x + 259 pp., 4 pls. Quarto. Cloth. $10.00. 
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VoLuME V PS es 
POTTERY OF THE ROMAN PERIOD—CHRO NO 
By HENRY S. ROBINSON 


This first of two volumes dealing with the pottery of the Roman period found in tk 
presents the evidence for chronology yielded by eight closed deposits comprising som 
major groups have been selected from the mass of pottery of Roman times recover 
levels and deposits such as wells, cisterns, graves. It has been possible from these d 
stratified, to establish both a relative and an absolute chronology of the wares in use 
Ist century before Christ through the 7th century after Christ. For each group a general 
location, character and chronology of the deposit is followed by a catalogue of the conte 
beside the pottery, objects other than pottery, chiefly lamps, but also terracotta figurine 
finds. The pottery in each group is classified broadly under the headings Pergamene | 
Western Sigillata Wares, Other Fine Early Roman Fabrics, Miscellaneous Glazed and 
Coarse Household Wares, Cooking Wares, Large Storage Vessels, and then by shape ur 
The brief general introduction contains a detailed glossary which does much to chi 
that follow. j eee tes 

Even before the second half of this study in which the local and imported wares will bi 
typological catalogue of coarse household and storage vessels given, the current volume will pr 
for the study of Roman pottery throughout the eastern Mediterranean, for it offers the mc S| 


chronological evidence yet available, thoroughly and carefully presented. __ : 


Published March, 1959. xiv + 149 pp., 76 pls. Quarto. Cloth. $12.50. 5 : : L no 


GREEK LAMPS AND THEIR SURVIVALS | 
By RICHARD HUBBARD HOWLAND eee 


In this publication of the terracotta lamps found in the Athenian Agora dating from the 7th cent 
to 86 B.c. a new series of types is established. Early Roman lamps which are survivals of nistic forms 
are included in the fifty-eight types and sub-divisions. These types are based on a study any hundrec 
of lamps found in the excavations, only a selection of which are here catalogued, After an Int: 
summarizing conclusions on lamp-makers, lamp types and inscriptions, the material is arranged 
For each type the characteristics are described in detail and notable foreign connections are t 
brief catalogue of examples follows. Signed bases are given special attention. An Index 
deposits from which the lamps came and which yielded so much evidence for the chronology, 
listing the types of many lamps not catalogued, and a concordance of Broneer and Agora type 
The plates include photographs of most of the catalogued items and full-sized profiles o 
drawings of all grafitti and signatures. ee zs So ee 
The unusually precise evidence for chronology offered by the Agora lamps makes - 
outstanding value to the field archaeologist. The new detailed typology will be of great s 
whom lamps of Athenian manufacture are of concern whether directly or indirectly. — 
appreciate the prosopography in the numerous signatures. In the broad historical picture 
lamps veritably shed welcome light on trade relations between Athens and other Mediterran 


the financial situation in Athens in certain periods, as well as on the artistic interests and 
populace. = 3 Oe 


Published June, 1958. ix + 252 pp., 56 pls., chart. Quarto. Cloth. $12.50. 
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